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THE NEW-YORK SENATORSHIP AND 
THE NEXT CABINET. 
‘PRESIDENT HAYES AND GEN. GARFIELD 

ANXIOUS TO PROMOTE HARMONY IN THE 
REPUBLICAN RANKS—THE NAVAL SEC- 
RNETARYSHIP OFFERED TO MR. LEVI P. 

MORTON BUT DECLINED. 

Wasnineton, Jan. 1.—Within the past 
“week or two some highly important corre- 
»spondence and conferences have been had be- 
tween leading Republicans in New-York and 
Washington in regard to the filling of the 
places of the United States Attorney and the 
United States Marshal for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New-York. As a natural sequence, 
the negotiations widened rapidly, so that they 
enveloped the. still greater topics of the ap- 
proaching election of a United States Senator 
from New-York and the representation which 
New-York is to have in President Garfield’s 
Cabinet. It is well known, of course, that Mr, 
‘Woodford desires to succeed himself as District 
Attorney, and that he has exerted considerable 
influence on President Hayes for a reappoint- 
ment. The President has personally favored 
Mr. Woodford, and it has been said with some 
degree of positiveness that he would be renomi- 
nated. The recent negotiations have, how- 
ever, rendered the matter one not unmixed 
with serious doubts. It is said here, on very 
good authority, that there is not a single 
member of Mr. MHayes’s Cabinet who 
favors, or who, in fact, does not op- 
pose, Mr. Woodford’s reappointment, the op- 
position being led by Secretary Evarts. One 
of the reasons urged by certain persons for 
inaction in Mr. Woodford’s case was the effect 
his reappointment would have on the con- 
test for the Senatorship, and the desirability 
of holding the party well together, whatever 
might be the outcome in the Senatcrial strug- 
gle. It is now understood, and, indeed, flatly 
stated, that President Hayes is not likely to 
make any nominations for the New-York of- 
fices, and that he will leave Mr. Woodford and 
others to hold over until the Senatorship is dis- 
posed of, and perhaps until Mr. Garfield as- 
sumes Office. 

following out this idea of preserving unity 
an the party, Senator Conkling has stated that 
He will not exert his influence in the Senato- 
rial contest. Itis claimed that Gov. Cornell 
has in good faith withdrawn absolutely from 
the fight, and that the field is narrowed down 
to Congressmen Crowley and Morton, Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Mr. Sherman 8. Rogers, 
and Mr. Thomas C. Platt. It has been 
generally understood that Mr. Conkling 
favored the candidacy of Levi P. Morton, 
and there is no reasow to doubt that he did, up 
to a recent period, at least, and he was as cer- 
tainly opposed to the claims of Mr. Depew. 
Very lately Mr. Platt has been active in 
endeavoring to win Mr. Conkling’s support. 
It has been represented also to the latter that 
while Mr. Morton was 2 very unobjectionable 
candidate personally, he was nevertheless a 
negative candidate politically considered, and 
that he has, in fact, no strength beyond 
‘that which Mr. Cenkling, Gen. Arthur, and 
other lenders give him by their countenance. 
‘Yet he appears to be very determined in press- 
ing his’claims, and there is no reason to doubt 
that his colleague, Congressman Crowley, Mr. 
‘Depew, and other candidates will be equally 
energetic. Believing it to be to the interest of 
the party at large, therefore, Senator 
Conkling has announced that he will not 
support any one of the candidates in the caucus 
or in the canvass preceding it, and that his 
friends in the Legislature will be free to sup- 
port any candidate they choose. A very well 
informed Bepublican said to-night that he was 
positive Mr. Conkling had determined on this 
course, although he thought it quite probable 
that Mr. Morton was not yet aware that Mr. 
Conkling had withdrawn his support from him. 

While these considerations and conclusions, 
however, were taking shape, there was a still 
more important movement being made in 
which President Hayes and President-elect 
Garfield were the chief actors, and tending, 
it was believed, to the harmonizing of the Sena- 
torial factions by lessening the number of can- 
didates. Quite recently Gen. Garfield* com- 
municated with President Hayes, expressing 
his desire to aid in smoothing the course of 
New-York Republicanism, and saying that he 
was willing and would be glad to give that 
State a Cabinet appointment, in the 
person of Mr. Morton, and asking whether 
Mr. Hayes would be willing to appoint Mr. 
Morton at once or within a brief period, to the 
vacant Secretaryship of the Navy Department. 
ven. Garfield added to this the offer to con- 
tinue Mr. Morton through his term in that 
position, and expressed the belief that it would 
be a means of avoiding some of the difficulty 
which was impending in the matter of the 
Senatorship. Mr. Hayes replied that he 
would be pleased to appoint Mr. Morton as 
Secretary of the Navy on that understand- 
ing. Mr. Morton was next communicated 
with, and the offer in that form was 
authoritatively conveyed to him, with an 
expression of hope that he would accept 
it. He is reported to have replied promptly, 
declining the proffered honor, and stating that 
the only place he would accept, or consider 
the acceptance of, in Mr. Garfield’s Cabinet 
was the Secretaryship of the Treasury. When 
the nature of My. Morton’s reply was consid- 
ered he was intormed that the place he desired 
to occupy could not be given to him, and there 
the matter rests at present. 

It was believed, when the offer of the post of 
Secretary of the Navy was made to Mr. Mor- 
ton, with the peculiarly complimentary condi- 
tion that he was to enter it for the remainder 
of Mr. Hayes’s term and be continued therein 
through Mr. Garfield’s Administration, that he 


would accept, and his refusal occasioned both 
surprise and regret. Gen. Garfield’s declina- 
tion to give him the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury was caused by the fact that Mr. 
Morton is, and has been for years, the senior 
and active member of a leading banking- 
house in London and New-York, whic 
house has been a_ party in ail the 
great syndicates for, the placing of Gov- 
ernment loans, and peculiarly associated 
with all the banks and bankers in tis country 
endin Europe. Regarding this fact, he did 
not feel disposed to run the risk of the criti- 
cism which would be challenged by his forma- 
tion of a Cabinet with a man in it so strongly 
identified and intimately connected with the 
financial communities of two continents. The 
appointment, however. wise as it might ulti- 
mately prove, would be certain, he believed, to 
be discussed with much concern, and perhaps 
with harshness and doubt, from the outset. 
Whether the matter will end here or further 
negotiations will be had it is,at this time, im- 
possible to say. In regard to the District 
Attornevship and the United States Marshal- 
shipeopinions differ somewhat. Gen. Wood- 
ford is active and energetic in his desire for 
another term, and Marshal Payn is said to 
be a candidate for reappointment. People 
wel] informed in regard to such matters claim 
thata ‘‘dark horse’’ will succeed Mr. Wood- 
‘ord, and that Mr. Payn will be succeeded by 
a candidate other than himself. lt is stated 
that quite recentiy Gen. Woodford went to 
,hiarshal Payn and proposed that they unite 


The New Pork Times 


their forces to secure reappointment under 
President Hayes, but that the Marshal cut 
short the proposition by saying he ‘ wouldn’t 
ask any favors from the Administration.”’ 

ALBANY, Jan. 1.—The Hon. Richard Crow- 
ley, of Lockport, arrived here last night, and 
has already presented himself in a straight- 
forward, frank way as a candidate for United 
States Senator. He was the first can- 
didate. on the ground, and _ proposes 
to stay until he ascertains whether 
the caucus will decide for or against 
him. His friends say he will obtain support in 
the eastern part of the State, as weil as in the 
western. Some rumors reached here to-night 
about a conference last night in Rochester in 
behalf of Sherman Rogers, at which it is 
claimed that Mr. Rogers would have 24 votes 
in the Senate and Assembly. Gen. Henry E. 
Tremain is here, and is understood to be a 
candidate for Senator, but his cause has not 
been very actively pushed. 

The Hon. Thomas ©. Platt arrived here to- 
night, and on the same train with Gen. Bus- 
ted. Mr. Platt has been talked of by his friends 
here as one of the most prominept of the 
candidates for the Senatorship. He will 
remain here for two or three days— 
probably until after the organization 
of the Assembly. He is not an anxious candi- 
date, hardly a candidate at all, in fact; but he 
says he has just come here to look over the 
ground, prepared to go into the caucus if it 
should become necessary. He does not asnire 
overzealously to the position of United States 
Senator, as he says he has a_ great 
deal of business which would have .to 
be neglected if he were chosen. Mr. Rogers’s 
friends to-night claim that he is sure of the 
votes of six Senators—Forster, Loomis, Daven- 
port, Pitts, Sessions, and Lord. Mr. Husted is 
for Skinner and Depew, and on his arrival he 
gave a knowing wink when it was said that 
the Sveakership fight was all one way, and 
replied: ‘‘ That’s where we threw them off the 
track.”’ 

etc ct 
THE NAVAL SECRETARYSHIP. 

Wasnineton, Jan. 1.—It is understood 
that the President will not apvoint a Secretary 
of the Navy, on account of the great diffi- 
culty in getting a suitable person to ac- 
cept the position for so short a_ time. 
It is stated that the Attorney-General 
holds that the President can designate other 
officers to act for 10 days each, and in ac- 
cordance with this opinion it is believed that 
the other Cabinet officers will each in 
turn be designated to act as Secretary of the 
Navy. In this event Attorney-General Devens 
will succeed Secretary Ramsey as Acting Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 
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A RELIGIOUS AWAKENING. 
del dooesieh 
A REMARKABLE MOVEMENT IN PROGRESS IN 
MERIDEN AND OTHER CONNECTICUT 
TOWNS. 

Merrpen, Conn., Jan. 1.—A great relig- 
ious movement is in progress here in the 
Rev. I. J. Lansing’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The church is one of the strongest of 
the New-York East Conference, and has 560 
members. The Pastor felt that the ‘‘ fields 
were white for the harvest,’? and persuaded 
his people to join with him in inviting Thomas 
Harrison, the ‘‘ boy preacher,’’ to’visit Meri- 
den and spend two months in laboring for the 
welfare of souls. Harrison began his minis- 
try Dec. 5, holding meetings six nights 
in the week. From the day he began 
his labors the work of grace among the 
people has been unprecedented. More than 250 
persons, mainly adults, have asked for prayers, 
and all but 80 have made professions of 
faith. The work has been of a deep, 


subdued character, without noisy manifesta- 
tions or dramatic incidents. A solemnity per- 
vades the meetings which affects all, even the 
most unthinking attendants. This was 
especially noteworthy on  watch-night. 
The services began at 8 o’clock with 
the singing of hymns, which was continued 
for some time, aud afterward a love-feast was 
held, at which 60 people told briefly their ex- 
periences. The testimony given by these con- 
verts was remarkable for its  simplic- 
ity, and for freedom from anything 
approaching cant. There were no stereo- 
typed formalisms or noisy declamations. 
‘lhe deep conviction of the converts was ex- 
pressed in simple though forcible words. 
Other churches besides the Methodist are 
sharing in the results of the work, Mr. 
Lansing’s object being not to build 
up his denomination, but to save souls. Many 
of the converts will, by his advice, become 
members of those churches or societies with 
which they have natural or social affiliations. 
The workisnot confined to Meriden. Among the 
converts are citizens of Southington, Middle- 
field, New-London, and other places. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the influence which has gone 
out from this remarkable religious awakening, 
or to predict where it will cease. 
iF 


A YOUNG WIIE’S SUICIDE. 


—_— @—_—_. 


MRS. JENNIE STILWELL, OF NYACK, SHOOTS 
HERSELF THROUGH THE HEART 

Nyack, N. Y., Dec, 31.—Mrs. Jennie Stil- 
well, wife of Edwin Stilwell, a prominent merchant 
of this village, committed suicide at her residence 
this morning by shooting herself in the heart. The 
cause of the deed was, doubtless, temporary insan- 
ity. She was in unusually good spirits during the 
early part of the morning, and parted from her 
husband with pleasant words when he started 
for his place of business. About 10 o0’clock she left 
the kitchen, where she had been performing some 
household duties, and went to herroom, two stories 
above. A few minutes later Mr. and Miss 
Brady, a gentleman and lady who, were 
boarding with Mr. and Mrs. Stilwell, ‘ heard 
a heavy thud, and also, as they thought, the report 
of a pistol. Miss Brady went up stairs, and meet- 
ing one of the servants, entered Mrs. Stilwell’s 
room, and found ber lying on her back, but still 
breathing. One of them placed a pillow under her 
head, and the nursery-maid went to inform Mr. 
Stilwell of the occurrénce. Dr. De Graff, on reach- 
ing the house, made an examination, and found a 
builet hole .in the left side. On a bureau in the 
room was the following note: . 

“Rid farewell to all. My dear husband is the no- 
blest man alive, but my mind is entirely gone. Iama 
maniac.” 

There are evidences that she had two or three 
times before within a few days attempted to com- 
mit suicide by other means. She was a sister to 
Abram Merritt, one of the dry goods merchants of 
this place, also of the late Rev. William B. Merritt. 
who was Pastor of the Sixth-Avenue Reformed 
Church in New-York City. She had been married 
to Mr. Stilwell only two weeks, and their married 
life, though brief, was an exceedingly happy one. 

eu 
GENERAL RAILWAY NOTES. 

Lonpon, Jan, 1.—In reference to the with- 
drawal of Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New- 
York, from the Reading Railroad neotia- 
tions, Mr. Gowen writes to the Times as 
follows: “Several days since I definitely 
notified the parties that the company would 
not require the deposit of the money for a 
guarantee, and could not agree to pay any guar- 
antee commission. It is, therefore, the company 
that does not require the aid of the syndieate or of 
the bankers, and the shareholders will save the 
large commissions which otherwise would have 
been paid.” 

Vietoria, British Columbia, Jan. 1.—The press 
comments on the Pacific Railway Syndicate bar- 
gain have been generally favorable. 

$v, Louis, Jan. 1.—Charles Hamilton has been 
appointed General Superintendent of the Cairo and 
St. Louis Raijpoad, vice L. M. Johnson, resigned. 

Two large grading parties started from Dallas, 
Texas, this morning, to work on the Missouri 
Pacific extension south-west from Fort Worth. 


FAILURE OF A COMMISSION HOUSE. 

Sr. Louis, Jan. 1.—The commission house of 
Clark & Brackenridge has gone into liquidation. 
The firm has dealt in baggingand bale ties as spe- 
cialties, and has had an extensive trade in these 
articles in Arkansas and Texas. No statement 
of the affiairs of the firm has yet been made, but 
report puts the liabilities at or about $20,000. The 
assets are unknown. 

—— rt 


THE RECORD OF ACCIDENTS. 
New-Orneans, Jan. 1.—John Williams, 
first assistant of fire-engine Creole, No. 9, died to- 
day from injuries received by falling débris at a fire 
on Friday morning. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 1.—Frank Cole, a boiler 
tender atthe Seymour Cutlery Works at Holyoke 


was scalded by escaping steam this morning and 
died soon after. 
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THE HELLENIC BOUNDARY 


COLLAPSE OF THE ARBITRATION 
SCHEME. 

THE WARLIKE ATTITUDE OF GREECE MAKING 
PEACEFUL NEGOTIATIONS DIFFICULT— 
THE POWERS URGING PRUDENCE-—-HOS- 
TILE LANGUAGE IN THE GREEK CIIAM- 
BERS. 

Lonpon, Jan. 1.—Reuter’s dispatch from 
Constantinople reports that Count Corti and 
M. Novijoff, the Italian and Russian Am- 
bassadors respectively, express regret that M. 
Tissot, the French Ambassador to Turkey, has 
informed the Suitan of the arbitration project 
without having previously communicated with 
the other Ambassadors. They recommend the 
abandonment of the project in favor of direct 
negotiations between Greece and Turkey. 

A Paris correspondent says: ‘‘All the 
powers are doing their utmost to calm’ the ex- 
citement in Greece. M. Barthelemy St. 
Hilaire, Minister of Foreign Affairs, recently 
sent to Athens counsels by which the Greek 
Ministers must have been struck.”’ 

Vienna and Constantinople dispatches con- 
cur in reporting the collapse of the arbitra- 
tion scheme. The Porte’s reply to M. Tis- 
sot’s semi-official communication of the 
scheme is still withheld. It has been hereto- 
fore believed that the reply would not be a 
direct refusal, but would take the form of a 
counter-proposal to send an_ international 
commission to Epirus and Thessaly, to ex- 
amine the frontier question on the spot. The 
attitude of Greece, however, renders any pa- 
cific negotiations difficult, and a Vienna cor- 
respondent asserts that the Porte will for- 
mally reject arbitration, and, abondoning the 
idea of a counter-proposal, will allow things 
to take their course. The question is whether 
hostilities will be postponed until March, or 
begin now. The final issue, war, seems to be 
next to a certainty. The foregoing agrees in 
tenor with all that is known on the subject. 

A Constantinople correspondent says: ‘‘The 
failure of the arbitration project was foreseen 
here from the beginning.” 

A dispatch from Vienna says: ‘‘The Ger- 


man, French, and Austrian Ministers at. 


Athens are urging Premier Coumoundouros to 
exercise prudence and patience, but the mere 
report that the Ministry is disposed to treat on 
this arbitration question caused much excite- 
ment at Athens, and a deputation of members 
of the Chambers waited upon the Premier for 
explanations. 

A St. Petersburg correspondent has had an 
interview with Gen. Ignatieff, whom he re- 
ports as saying that a retrograde movement 
on the part of the Greek Government would 
endanger the throne of King George, and that 
a revolution could scarcely be confined to 
Hellenic territory. Moreover, he said if 
Greece, in oe to annex Thessaly and 
Epirus, should reduced to a position of 
serious danger, Fiance, Italy, and England 
would surely help her. Russia, too, could not 
abandon her Greek coreligionists to their fate 
should their existence be imperiled. 

In the Chamber of Deputies at Athens yes- 
terday, according to a Reuter telegram, M. 
Tricoupis, the leader of the opposition, de- 
manded explanations from the Government 
regarding the present position of the frontier 
question. He declared that arbitration would 
destroy the work of the Berlin conference. M. 
Tricoupis concluded by saying: ‘‘ Europe may 
tear up the protocol, but the tattered docu- 
ment will be steeped in the blood of the 
Greeks.’? The Premier replied that it was un- 
necessary for the Ministry to ask either the 
Chamber or the nation to dictate a reply 
to the arbitration proposal. He _ said: 
‘“We have acted upon our own 
responsibility, and Europe’ understands 
that we are capable of executing its decision, 
We are resolved courageously to defend the in- 
terests and honor of Greece.’”’ It is evident 
from this that even Ministerial reserve and 
conservatism are powerless to resist the pres- 
sure to which the King and Government at 
Athens are now subjected. M. Tricoupis was 
lately overthrown because he did not move 
fast enough to satisfy the popular clamor. 
Now the Ministers are too slow for him, 

As an indicatian of the warlike fervor pre- 
vailing, the Mayor of Athens, in announcing 
the finding of the statue of Minerva Victorius, 
couples the fact with the statement that tho 
discovery is made at a moment when all 
Greece is in arms, ; 


ATHENS, Jan. 1.—The Chamber of Deputies 


has passed on its second reading the bill grant- 
ing the Government a credit for January. 
During the debate on the second reading of the 
bill granting the Government authority to 
draw in advance 25,000,000 drachmas of the 
loan of 120,000,000, Premier Coumoundouros 
stated that he should consider the adoption of 
the measure a Cabinet question. The Cham- 


.ber then passed the bill on its second reading 


by a vote of 107 to 85. : 

The Chamber of Deputies to-day read a 
third time the bills granting a credit for Janu- 
ary and empowering the Government to 
obtain an advance of 25,000,000 drachmas upon 
the loan of 120,000,000, and also a convention 
for the conclusion of that loan. The Premier 
requested the Chamber to reassemble on the 
22d inst. in case there should net be a quorum 
on Monday. This was agreed to. 

——— ge 
THE REBELLION 1N SOUTH AFRICA. 
A GRAVE STATE OF AFFAIRS—INTENSE EX- 
CITEMENT IN THE CAPE COLONY—MOVE- 
MENTS OF THE HOSTILE FORCES. 

Lonpon, Jan. 1.—The War Office has 
received a telegram from Pietermaritzburg, 
dated Dec. 31, but it gives no later news from 
Pretoria or Potchefstroom. The garrisons of 
Standerton and Wakerstroom are well in- 
trefiched and supplied, and confident. They 
have not been attacked yet. The Boers aban- 
doned Utrecht, having offered no violence. 
The magazine was broken open, but the bulk 
of the ammunition had been removed. The 
British head-quarters and one company of the 
Sixtieth Regiment, fuur companies of drafts 
and two of mounted troops, under Sir George 
Colley, were to leave Natal forthe front on 
Jan. 1, About 1,500 troops are already on the 
way, with two cannons and one Gatling gun. 

A dispatch from Durban, dated Dec. 31, says 
the Dutchmen of the Orange Free State are 


greatly excited, In Cape Colony the revolt is 
considered a terrible calamity. The military 
authorities do not deem it advisable to denude 
Cape Town of its garrisons. Sir George Colley 
has issued an address to the troops, saying 
that the stain cast upon our arms must 
be quickly effaced and the rebellion sup- 
pressed. But he trusts that the 
officers and mén will not retaliate for out- 
rages, and will avoid punishing the innocent 
for the guilty. He charges them to remember 
that the Boers, though misled and deluded, are 
in the main a brave and high-spirited people, 
actuated by feelings that are entitled to respect. 
Cape Town, Dec, 29.—The ‘Triumvirate have 
issued a proclamation defending their action 
and offering pardon to all opponents. They 
agree to retain the present officers, 
to admit a British onsul, and to 
indemnify Great Britain for her ex- 
mditure on behalf of the Transvaal. 
he Triumvirate have proclaimed mar- 
tial law, Gov.  Bellairs, at  Potchef- 
stroom, is closely besieged. His position 
causes great apprehension here. Col. Lanyon, 
the British Administrator for the Transvaal, 
is still at Pretoria. He has been summoned to 
surrender, The excitement throughout Cape 
Colony is intense. Communication with the 
Transvaal, except through the Orange Free 
State,isentirely interrupted. The Boer account 
of the affair with the Ninety-fourth Regiment 
is that Commandant Janbert, with a patrol 
of 150 men, met the troops, and requested their 
officers to await Col. Lanyon’s orders, but the 
officers insisted on goin; on. Commandant 
Janbert then commanded a charge, and in 15 
minutes 50 of the British were killed and man 
wounded, and then the remainder surrendered. 
Natal, Dec. 20.—The situation in Basuto- 


land is unchanged. Several successful patrols 

and a large capture of stock have further im- 

proved the position in the Transkei. 
————— 


THE IRISH CONSPIRACY TRIALS. 


PARNELL WATCHING HIS PROSECUTORS 
CLOSELY—THE TRAVERSERS LIKELY TO 
ATTEND PARLIAMENT. 

Lonpon, Jan. 1.—A Dublin correspondent 
says Mr. Parnell, who was apparently indif- 
ferent while the case for the Crown was being 
stated, developed much watchful industry in 
‘regard to the witnesses, making copious notes 
and passing them to his counsel. It is a curi- 
ous fact that one of the traversers, Gordon, 
has not, up to the present, even coms to Dub- 
lin, and the Crown has never once inquired 
after him. It is stated that he is ill in the 

West of Ireland. The Crown does not trouble 


itself in regard to the whereabouts of the 
defendants. This has given the traversers 
much satisfaction, and it is probable that 
Messrs. Biggar, Sexton, and others will go to 
the meeting of Parliament. 

Another dispatch from Dublin says the 
reason assigned for the prohibition of all Land 
League meetings on Sunday is that the meet- 
ings are calculated to excite ill-foeling among 
her Majesty’s subjects. 

A dispatch from Rome seys*hat in order to 
avoid a repetition of misrepresentations in re- 
gard to the state of Ireland in Catholic news- 
papers the Pope has requested all Catholic 
journals to submit their articles on Ireland to 
the Vatican authorities. 

A dispatch to the Press Association from 
Dublin says: ‘Should Farnell and the other 
traversers who are members of the House of 
Commons decide to go to London, there is 
nothing in the Jaw under which they are in- 
dicted to render their presence in the court 
necessary, and the case of Gordon indicates 
that no restraint will be put upon them. It is 


considered probable, in view of the announce- 
ment that the Government will precede the 
Land bill by measures of coercion, that Parnell 
and his colleagues will decide to attend, to op- 
pose this policy.” 


nti penee 
CURRENT FOREIGN TOPICS. 


epiinncigg bacsste 

Lonpon, Jan. 1.—The report of M. 
Blanqui’s death seems to have been a canard. 
Special correspondents at Paris say M. 
Blanqui is hopelessly ill and his death is hourly 
expected. 

The gross revenue of the United Kingdom 
for 1880 was £83,280,390. The receipts from 
Customs decreased during the year £452,000, 
and from Excise duties £507,000. The receipts 
from stamps increased £946,000 in consequence 
of the changes in the probate dues devised by 
Sir Stafford Northcote in his last budget. The 
Post Office revenues show an increase of £251,- 
000, and the receipts from telegraphs £195,000. 

A Paris dispatch reports that a band of 
forgers of bonds and receivers of stolen bonds 
have been arrested in Milan. They belong to 
an organization comprising Italians, French- 
men, Englishmen, Poles, and Americans, hav- 
ing branches and agents in the chief cities 
of Europe, and were selling forged or 


stolen French bonds in Italy, Italian 
bonds in France, and soon. An extensive rob- 
bery in Turin a few weeks ago has been traced 
to them, and other famous robberies between 
Paris and London are also attributed to them. 
The prisoners will be taken to Turin. 

All prisoners for debt in Scotland were re- 
leased at midnight, in pursuance of an act 
passed at the last session of Parliament. 

The Army and Navy Gazette says the Army 
estimates on the new budget will exceed £20,- 
000,000, 

Tennyson’s new tragedy entitled ‘‘The Cup’”’ 
will be presented at the Lyceum on Monday 
evening. Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry will sustain the principal parts. 

A Constantinople dispatch says: ‘The 
drought is becoming serious. The reservoirs 
of Pera contain only a, few days’ supply and 
those of Stamboul not over sufficient for a 
fortnight. 

PaRIs, Jan. 1.—President Grévy held the 
usual New Year’s receptions to-day. The 
Papal Nuncio conveyed the good wishes of the 
diplomatic body. President Grévy replied 
that he was deeply touched by the warmth of 
the sentiments expressed. He afterward cor- 
dially thanked the Ambassadors individually. 
The receptions were more numerously attended 
than those of last year. 

Fe 
THE TENNESSEE LEGISLATURE. 

NASHVILLE, Jan. 1.—The Republicans 
held a caucus to-night, in which great har- 
mony prevailed. They named R. R. 
Butler, formerly member of Congress, for 
Speaker of the House. They feel con- 


fident of being able to organize the 
House. All the Republican members were 
present except two, who have not vet 
arrived. They will meet again in caucus Mon- 
day to decide upon candidates for the clerk- 
ships. The Low-tax Democrats met in caucus, 
but without coming to any conclusion, ad- 
journed until Monday morning, at which time, 
it is understood, the Democrats will attempt to 
harmonize on candidates for Speaker and 
other officers of the House. 
———— rr 


CRIMES AND ORIMINALS. 
Beston, Jan. 1.—In the Municipal Court 
this forenoon, in the case of Weeks against T. 
Henry Perkins, a broker of this city, arrested a 
week ago on a charge of disposing of stocks depos- 
ited with him by the plaintiff as collateral 


fora loan, Judge Parmer he!d the defendant in 
$5,000 to appear before the Grand Jury next Mon- 


ay. 

David Mooney, alias James H. Brady. who was 
arrested by Boston officers at Albany last night, 
charged with the burglary of George Nor- 
man’s house, on Beacon-street, Feb. 11 and 
the murder of his accomplice ofthe following day, 
arrived to-night. He makes a statement denying 
any connection with either crime. 

Baurston, N. Y., Jan. 1.-—George H. Willett, under 
arrest at Glen's Falis for the murder of John P. 
Phair, was identified to-day by a Mrs. Wing 
as a® man who called at her*house in the 
country, one the night of the murder for a drink, 
and who inquired the way to Sandy Hill. She 
selected him from a group of 15 persons. 

Cuicaco, Jan 1.—A dispatch from Omaha says: 
“Yesterday a barber named Black went from 
that city to Sidney, Neb., with the avowed pur- 
pose ot killing Detective James L. Smith for having 
caused an article to be published in the Sidne 
Plaindeaier reflecting on him. Black found Smith 
at. the Lockwood House, and fired two shots at 
him, whereupon Smith drew a revolver and shot, 
and mortally wounded his assailant. 

Sr 
BUSINESS PROGRESS IN OMAHA, 

CuicaGco, Jan. 1,—The forthcoming annual 
report of the Secretary of the Omaha Board of 
Trade on the progress of Omaha is outlined as fol- 
lows: The Secretary estimates the grain crop of 
Nebraskain 1880, at upward of 80,000,000 bushels 
in spite of disasters to the growing crops. One-half 
of the grain along the Union Pacific system found a 
market in the mountain regions westward, and 
the Eastern movement was much lessened in 
volume. The cattle receipts at Omaha were 
over 150,000 head, anda the business of pack- 
ing and canning beef for the European 
market is spowing important. The rapid 
development of the far West is indicated by the 
fact that the tonnage received at Omaha _ in- 
creased over one billion pounds in 1880. The 
proposed branch Unite States Mint is 
strengthened by the showing that Omaha 
receives annually 100,000,000 pounds of bullion and 
precious metals. besides a sarge amount of coin 
dust and refined gold and silver bars. 

a 


THE CHEROKEE INDIANS. 
St. Louis, Jan. 1.—D. W. Bushyhead, 
principal chief of the Cherokee Indian WNa- 
tion, and P. WN. Blackstone and” George 


Sanders, delegates of the tribe, leave here to-night 

for Washington, where they will watch the inter- 

ests of their people during the session of Congress. 
rg 


NOT FROZEN TO DEATH. 
GLovcEsTER, Mass., Jan. 1.—A dispatch 
from Halifax states that two men, Paul Nelson and 


Charles Lunt, missing from the schooner Waldo 
Irving, and reported yesterday as having been 
picked up frozen to death, are safe at Halifax, huv- 
ng been picked up by a steamer. 


es 


AvsuRN, Jan. 1.—The report of the Auburn 
Prison for December shows a surplus of $59,091. 


MR. GRACE IN HIS OFFICE 


peace caaees 
NEW YEAR'S DAY UEREMONIES IN 
THE CITY HALL. 

THE NEW MAYOR COMES IN AND MR. COOP- 
ER FORMALLY RETIRES—WIHAT MR. 
GRACE WILL HAVE TO DO DURING THE. 
FIRST YEAR OF HIS ADMINISTRATION. 

There was no formal ceremony at the City 

Hall vesterday when Mayor William R. Grace 

took possession of his new office, anda the re- 

ception held by him and the retiring Mayor 
was very quiet and informal. Mr. Cooper 
reached the office a little before 11 o’clock, and 

Mr. Grace came in a few minutes later. There 

was acordial exchange of greetings between the: 

two gentlemen, and then they were surrounded ; 
by callers who had come to pay their respects. 

Mr. Cooper remained in the office until 12! 

o’clock, when he said a few words of farewell 

to Mayor Grace and .left. The new Mayor 
shook hands with all comers for another hour, 
and then he, too, left the office for the day. 

Among about 200 persons who greeted the in-; 

coming and outgoing Mayors were ene 

Allan Campbell, Public Works Commissioner, 

Hubert O. Thompson, Corporation Counsel} 

William C. Whitney, Corporation Attorney i 

William A. Boyd, County Clerk William A., 


Butler, Register Augustus T. Docharty, Super- 
visor of the City Hecord Thomas Costigan, ; 
Tax Commissioner Thomas B. Asten, Police 
Commissioner Nichols, Park Commissioners: 
Oliiffe and MacLean, Fire Commissioner King, , 
Senator Hogan, Police Justices Maurice; 
J. Power and Henry Murray, Presi-} 
dent John J. Morris, of the Board of Alder-i 
men; ex-Police Commissioner James E. Mor-; 
rison, Edward Kearney, Judge Donohue, ex- 
Police Justice Duffy, ‘AVinwuaiaes McClave, Per- 
ley, Kirk, Kenney, Finck, Strack, Slevin, and, 
Murphy, Aldermen-elect Waite, Seaman, 
Haines, Hilliard, and Cavanagh, Deputy: 
County Clerk Ford, ex-Alderman Roberts,. 
Samuel B. Ruggles, ex-Assemblyman Daly,, 
Judge Quinn, Deputy Controller Storrs, Police, 
Captain Walsh, ex-Warden of the Tombs John- 
son, ex-Senator Norton, and Felix MeClosky. 

Mayor Grace’s first official act, which oc- 
curred just before 1 o’clock, was the appoint- 
ment of Mr. William M. Ivins as his private 
secretary and the administration to him of: 
the oath of office. The new private secretary 
is a member of the law firm of Ivins & Ivins. 
He is one of the Executive Committee of the: 
State Bar Association, and contributor to thei 
Fopular Seience Monthly, the National Quar- 
terly Review, the Albany Law Journal, and 
various legal publications. He recently re-. 
signed the position of Colonel and Judge 
Advocate of the Second Division, N. 
G. S. N. Y. The Mayor also appointed 
as his Chief Clerk Col. John Tracey, who served 
in the same capacity under Mayor Cooper, 
and Charles G. Crocker was made a clerk, vice 
William A. Marshall, resigned. Last vear the 
Mayor’s secretary received a salary of $3,500 
and the Ubief Clerk got $2,500. Under Mayor 
Grace, the $3,500 will be paid to the Chief 
Cleri, and the smaller sum will go to the secre- 
tary. 
. The large number of vacancies filled during 
the last few weeks of Mayor Cooper’s admin- 
istration seems to have given the general 
— an idea that very little patronage has 

een left for the new Mayor. A glance at the 
list of offices which will become vacant during 
the coming two years will show that Mayor 
Grace will have plenty of offices to fill before 
he gives way to a successor. During the pres- 
ent year he will have the naming of a Dock 
Commissioner in place of Henry F. Dimock, 
two Park Commissioners in place of William 
M. Olliffe and Smith E. Lane, a Commissioner 
of Public Charities and Correction in place of 
Townsend Cox, a Police Commissioner in place 
of William IF’. Smith, a Fire Commissioner in 
place of Vincent C. King, a Health Commis- 
sioner in place of Prof. Janeway, a City 
Chamberlain in place of Nelson J. Tappan, 
and a Commissioner of Taxes and Assessments 
in place of John N. Hayward, all of whose ot- 
fices expire on the Ist of May next. In addi- 
tion to these. the term of office of Police Jus- 
tices Wandell and Flammer will expire in No- 
vember. During 1882 the terms of Park Com- 
missioner MacLean, Police Commissioner Sid- 
ney P, Nichols, Excise Commissioners Mitchell, 
Friedsam, and Hart, and Police Justices Bixby 
and Otterbourg will expire. There are also 
seven Commissioners of Common Schools to 
be appointed each year. 

——— <Q 


THE PARK COMMISSION. 

WHAT MR. WALES SAYS REGARDING THE 
NEW POSITION OF AFFAIRS—WHY MR, 
GREEN RESIGNED. 

Park ; Commissioner Salem H. Wales, 
while in conversation with a TIMES reporter 
yesterday afternoon at the Union League 
Club, expressed himself as being much pleased 
with the changes in the board. ‘‘ It was not,” 
said he, ‘* wholly a surprise to me. For a week 
previous rumors of some sort of a change be- 
fore the entrance of Mayor Grace were flying 
about myears. I did not attach very much 
importance to them until yesterday noon, 
when Mr. Conover came to my room to con- 
sult me about the organization of the board 
and to find if there was any hope that he 


would receive my vote in favor of his 
election to the Presidency. I knew before 
Mr. Conover came to mo that he was very un- 
easy in hismind. MHehad cast his lot with Mr. 
Green, and was waiting with some impatience 
to see how the cat was likely to jump. At this 
interview, and for the purpose of discovering 
its true inwardness, I said to him that the time 
of his call was quite inopportune; thatas it was 
my intention to retire from business that day, 
I had much to think of, and my presence down 
town was necessary, but if he would lay the 
matter over till next week I would agree to 
meet him and Mr. Lane and discuss it with 
them; that inasmuch as Mr. Lane had treated 
me like a gentleman I did not think I was jus- 
tified in ignoring him in the interview. This 
suggestion did not seem to meet Mr. Conover’s 
approval, and he replied that_some decision | 
should be reached that day. He was tired of 
his position in the department, and unless he 
could be elected President he did not wish to 
remain, adding thatif he did resign he could 
have another office from the Mayor with a 
salary attached. Not feeling just like being made 
a party to that sort of bargaining, I advised him 
to go down to the Mayor’s office as soon as he 
could and hand in his resignation. He took 
away with him alook of disappointment. I 
think he pretty well understood my reply—at 
least I intended there should be no doubt 
about my position in the matter. What fol- 
lowed was fully told in THe TrIMes 
this morning. ‘The resignation of Mr. Conover 
was dickered for, and he got his reward. The 
people are competent to form their own 
opinion of such sort of traffic in offices. Not 
having engaged in transactions of that char- 
acter, of course I may not be a gros judge of 
their merits. The retirement of Messrs. Green 
and Conover, in my judgment, removes every 
bone of contention. There cannot be much 
moré fighting, simply for the reason that the 
disorderly element is taken awav. The new 
Commissioners, Messrs. MacLean and Olliffe, 
are, so far as I know, gentlemen of character 
and culture. They are well-mannercd men, 
and it does not seem to me at ail probabie that 
we shall not be able to get on well and attend 
to our duties in a peaceful and —* man- 
ner. That certainly is my wish, and I shall 
contribute, so far as I can, to bring about such 
a result.’ 

The next regular meeting day of the Park 
Commission is Wednesday, the 5th inst.; but 
a special session may be called before that day. 
Up to an early hour yesterday the new Com- 
missioners had not conferred with Mr. Wales, 
but it was reported that they-had been in quest 
of him for the purpose of conversing with him 
informally with reference to the tangled af- 
fairs of the department. 

The following is the letter of Mr. Andrew H, 
Green, which he handed to Mayor Cooper late 
on Friday evening, giving his reasons for re- 
signing from the Board of Park Commissioners: 

New-York, Deo. 31, 1880. 

Dear Sir: At your solicitation accepted st your 
hands an appointment to the office of Commissioner 
of the Department of Public Parks for a brief term, 
which would then expire in a few months, in 
the hope that such ckanves would soon thereafter 


be made in the personnel of the Department as 
would render ‘t possible to restore the interesting 


- board light, fell overboard and was lost. 


works under its charge to something of their earlier’ 
condition. Ido not see that the opportunity for! 
making this change has resulted in an appoint-; 
ment that promises such an improvement of the: 
administration of the department as I expected and, 
desired. As at present constituted it does not com-' 
prehend those elements that are likely to work ef- 
fectively together nor to attain results that satisfy} 
my standard of public duty and public responsibility. | 
I therefore avail myself of the only opportunity’ 
that remains to resign to you, who conferred it, the’ 
office of Commissioner of the Department of Public’ 
Parks. Iam, with great respect. very truly yours, 
NDREW H. GREEN. 
The Hon, Epwarp Coorer, Mayor of the City of 
New-York. 

Col. George Bliss was questioned by'a TrMEs - 
reporter last night in regard to the changes: 
made shortly before midnight on Friday by' 
Mayor Cooper in the Commissionerships of two’ 
departments. Col. Bliss said the changes made: 
had no political significance whatever, and: 
would lead to no material results beyond en-! 
abling the Republicans and Anti-Tammany} 
Democracy to retain the advantages, 
which they had previously gained over’ 
Tammany Hall. Occnlivelonse * Howland, 
was appointed to the Presidency of the! 
Tax Department two weeks ago without con-! 
sultation, and immediately on learning it said| 
he doubted whether he could accept it. He was' 
only induced to remain in the place in order 
that the annual public estimates might be 
acted upon within the legal time. The changes: 
in the Park Department, Col. Bliss thought. 
would speedily result in putting the affmirs off 
the board in such a shape that the public busi-| 
aoe will be attended to and the late deadlock} 

roken, 


EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


A PROPOSED SWEDISH SETTLEMENT—THE| 
RESOURCES OF THE SECTION. 
Tarporo, N. C., Dec. 31.—Negotiations are, 
in progress forthe purchase of land in the easternj 
portion of North Carolina, whereupon to settle aj 
colony of Swedish immigrants, who are expected} 
to arrive in New-York early in the Spring. The} 
locality which, it seems at present, will be selected} 
lies near Pamlico River, in Beaufort County, andi 
is represented as exceedingly fertile. The in-i 
habitants claim that the mursh-fever which pre-{ 
vails during the Summer in other localities does! 
not extend to the south side of the county: that thei 
climate, owing to the close proximity of the Gulf; 
Stream, is mild and agreeable during the Winter, : 
and, through the almost constantly prevailing sea: 
breeze, exhilarating and pleasant in Summer.: 
Plowing and other farm work, it is claimed, can be: 
carried on, with rare exceptions, during the entire, 
Winter. Fish of every variety and well-davor di 
oysters are also said to be plentiful in Pamhco} 
River and in the innumerable small streams that} 
empty into it. The chief products are cotton,, 
corn, rice, and small grain, and it is believed that) 
truck farming, with the recently increased facili-j 
ties for transportation to Northern markets, can bel 
made very profitable. A number of Swedish fam-' 
ilies settled near Newbern a few years ago. Thev' 
devote much time to the culture of early vegeta-: 
oles, which enables tnem to harvest two crops! 
yearly. They are represented as thrifty farmers 
and good citizens. The principal town and busit 
ness centre of Beaufort and the contiguous coun-} 
ties is Washington, which, like most Sonthern; 
towns of its class, covers considerable ground and} 
has extremely filthy streets, along which houses; 
are scattered at irregular intervals. It is situated, 
on the north bank of Pamlico River, and has about: 
3,000 inhabitants. The only interesting teatures to; 
strangers are the still well-preserved relics of the 
late war. On theeast end of the town. on a bluff. 
commanding the river approaches, are the undis-! 
turbed remains of a star fort, and to the left, en-} 
circling the town, are double lines of infantry 
breastworks, erected by the Confederates at the! 
commencement of the struggle. The obstructions’ 
in the river—a double line of heavy piles—look asi 
formidable as when first constructed. Semi-! 
weekly steam-boat communication with Newbern} 
and Norfolk has been established, and light-draft: 
river boats runevery alternate day to Tarboro. A} 
company of English capitalists has also built a} 
railroad through Fork Swamp, which connects! 
with the steamers plying on Chowan River daily at} 
Plymouth. The road is very poorly equipped, and! 
does not pay expenses. ‘‘ European lahor and! 
Yankee capital and enterprise wouid make this one 
of the garden spots of this country,” said Col. 
Montgomery a few days ago, at Washington, * and{ 
we shall devote all our energies to obtalnthem.” / 
ee : 


THE PERILS OF THE SEA. 


A NATIONAL LINE STEAMER IN COLLISION—: 
THE RECORD OF MINOR MISHAPS. 

LIVERPOOL, Jan. 1.—The National Line. 
steamer Helvetia, which arrived here yesterday,, 
had been in collision. Her port-quarter.was con-; 
siderably damaged and the after-hold -filled with 
water. She will be docked at Birkenhead‘for repairs. 

Norro.k, Va., Jan. 1.—The schooner'D. Ellis ar-: 
rived from New-York to-day and reports rough 
weather and high seas. On Dec. 29! Warren Kings-; 
ley, a seaman, while attempting to light the star4 


He was a, 
native of Cape May, N. J. { 

Boston, Jan. 1.—Spoken, Dec. 29, in latitude) 
48° 26’, longitude 58° 20’, the bark Mary A. Green- 
wood, from Liverpool for New-York, with loss of 
mizzen, topmast, and foretop gallantmast. All on, 


board were well. 

PROVIDENCE, Jan, 1.—The schooner Charles A. 
Hood, at Newport for orders, from Curacoa, re-' 

orts that on the 27th, 9 A. M.. in latitude 36° 24’,; 
ongitude 73° 50’, fell in with the schooner Florence, 
Dean, of Taunton, from Baitimore for New-York, 
totally dismasted. The vessel was unmanageable, | 
with four feet of water in the hold. Took off Capt.: 
Crowley andthe crew and brought them to New- 
port. 

New-On.Eans, Jan. 1.—The United States 
Coast Survey steamer Baton Rouge sank near 
Greenville, Miss., yesterday. She will be raised. 
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NIAGARA IN MIDWINTER. 


_—_o_—- : 
GRANDEUR OF THE SCENERY, ABOUT THE 
CATARACT. 

Prospect Hovusr, NraGarRa Fatts, Jan. 1.' 
—The continued cold’ weather here has caused! 
enormous quantities of ice to accumulate. The 
Horseshoe Fall is frozen solid for 200 feet from 
either shore, in consequence of which the Clifton 
Water-works Company have ceased operations. 
They cannot control enough water to keep their 
machinery in motion, their reservoirs have run 
dry, and the town is without a water supply. The 
massive mounds of stalactites, the formidable 
icicles . suspended from the grizzly rocks are 
grand beyond description. The ice mountains 
keep working their way =upward, and 
now reach a height of about 120 feet. 
The spray has made wonderful formations. The 
preity cedars are so loaded with ice that they 
droop nearly to the ground. The grand old trees 
on Goat Island and in Prospect Park are completely' 
frosted over, and groan under their heavy coats of, 
ice. Heavy ice continues running over the falls 
into the river below, and threatens every moment 
to form an ice bridge. All the ice-houses in the: 
vicinity are nearly filled with clear ice, from 12 to. 
14 inches thick, Numbers of visitors, principally 
from New-York and Boston, have found their way 
here to enjoy the scenery. 

a re 

NEW YEAR’S DAY IN OTHER CITIES. 

Cotumnus, Ohio, Jan. 1.—New Year’s call- 
ing was generally indulged in here to-day. There 
was a notable absence of wine and other stimu- 
lants at private houses, and the disposition was 
for an unusually large number of ladies to 


receive together at well-known residences. Gov. 
Foster’s reception, from 2to7 P. M., at the Execu- 
tive Chamber, was largely attended. 

CHrcaGco, Jan. 1.—New Year’s callers were out in 
considerable numbers, and. the streets during the 
afternoon presented a spectacle of universal gay- 
ety, the banks and public buildings being closed, 
while carriages and areas of gentlemen in holiday 
attire took the place of hurrying workmen and 
business wagons and carts. 
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SUPERIOR WHEAT FOR ENGLAND. 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba, Jan. 1.—The Hudson 
Bay Company have purchased 40,000 bushels of a 
superior sample of wheat, and will forward it as 
an experimental specimen to England. It is hoped 
that by thus shipping wheat direct from this Prov- 


ince to the old country, Manitoba wiil be brought 
more prominently before the British people. The 
grain is done up in 100-pound bags and shipped in 
special cars to New-York, where it will be reshipped 
on board one of the ocean steamers. 


A CHALLENGE TO OARSMEN. 
Lonpon, Jan. i.—Messrs. Hanlan and Ross, 
the oarsmen, have issued a challenge to any two 
men in the world for a double scull race for £500 
or £1,000 a side, the race to take place in the early 


part of the ensuing season. They wi'l allow a fair 
portion of the stakes for expenses in going to 
America to row. 

Hanlan and Laycock did good work yesterday. 
Both are in excellent health. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS. 


THE CONTEST AT ALBANY 


CANVASSING VOTES FOR SPEAKER 
O# THE ASSEMBLY. 

GEN. SMARPE’S FRIENDS STILL CONFIDENT~ 
MR. SKINNER’S CLAIMS—THE STRUGGLE 
NOT YET EXCITING—CANDIDATES FOR 
THE MINOR OFFICES. 

Axpany, Jan. 1.—It was generally ex- 
pected that by to-night, if at all, the Speaker- 
ship fight would become exciting. With nearly 
all the trains in, only 50 members can be found, 
and not more than 25 others are expected tc 
arrive by midnight. The hall of the Delavan 
has presented an unusual appearance. In- 
steaa of being crowded, it has been only 
sparsely occupied during the afternoon, and 
there was just enough talk to keep one in- 
formed that a Speakership was in question. 
Members who have been here for a number of 
years and the men who come here every year 
to see the organization agree that they never 
knew a time when Albany was so dull twa 
days before a Speaker was to be chosen. 
Gen. Sharpe’s friends are confident that the 
fight is already decided im his favor, but it 
makes no sort of bitter feeling between the 
cur.didates, who visit each other pleasantiy, 
Major Brennan, of Franklin, and Mr. Steeie, 
of Oswego, seem to be the only Assembly- 
men who have determined to work ter 
Mr. Skinner, whether he shall. win or 
lose, Congressman Warner Miller, Senators 
Robertson, Sessions, Woodin, and Forster are 
working openly, and say that they have hopes 
ot making gains in his behalf. For atime it 
seemed as if Mr. Skinner would maké the fight 
against Gen. Sharpe nearly alone. There was 
no representation of either of the anti- 
machine Senatorial candidates at hand ta 
push the fight until Senator Forster ap- 
peared. Ho and_ the other Senators 
named have urged Mr. Skinner to remain in 
the field and not to be discouraged by the op- 
position, which they consider not so formida- 
bleas it appears. It is the Senatorship behind 
the Speakerskip which they would not have lost 
sight of, and they say that unless a fight is 
mado now, it will be too Iate to resist the 
** machine,” 

LATER.—The count of 68 members, claimed 
by his friends for Gen. Sharpe yesterday, was 
not considered far out of the way. A revision 
of the canvass makes it 63, and gives Mr. Skin- 
ner 18 votes. Some of the men on both sides 
are claimed by each as doubtful. Mr. Chickor- 
ing, ot Lewis. fee's that he must 
for Mr. Skinner as his personal friend, 
but. he also wants to vote for 
Gen. Sharpes, because he made a good Speaker 
last year. There are several members who de 
not look at the matter in just that way. They 
are known to have made promises to both can- 
didates, with suggestions that they are anxious 
to be taken care of, and it may bs 
depended upon that they will be found in ths 
ranks of the man who is clearly going to have 
a majority when noses are to be counted. 
The most sanguine friends of Mr. Skinner 
claim 39 votes for him. It is impossible to get 

‘anybody on ths Skinner side to nams these 
* votes. 

Very little attention is given to the claims of 
‘minor officers, yet Mr. Edward M. Johnsen 

is a candidate for Clerk. He has an se 

in Mr. Taliesman Evans, of Oneida. Wayne 

County will present a candidate for Sergeant- 

at-Arms, but as the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 

Senate is from that county itis probable ths 

objection will ke raised that the county asks 
for too much. 

Gov. Cornell’s Message is reported by a gen- 
_tleman who has seen it to ke very brief and 
‘businesslike, being principally a review of the 
‘business prosperity of the State with reference 
“to the improved traflic and receipts of the 
icanals, and the suggestion that the Legislatura 
‘modify the tax laws to meet litigations begun 

under the laws adopted at the last session, and 

fer which the State may incur liability. 
>---— 


"HE CRACKS IN THE CAPITOL. 
ARCHITECT EIDLITZ REPORTS THAT THE AS- 
SEMBLY CHAMBER IS PERFECTLY SAFE. 

ALBANY, Jan. 1.—At the meeting of the 
New Capitol Commissioners this afternoon, 
Mr. Eidlits, the architect of the Assembly 
Chamber was present, ready with bis report 
on the condition of the chamber, and as to the 
causes of ‘the fracture in the rib, which has 
just been repaired. ,Lieut.-Gov. Hoskins ac- 
corded Mr. Eidlitz an opportunity to prefacs 
his report by a general statement, in which be 
said that the superstructure was abundantly 
strong to bear two or three times the weight 
imposed upon it. It was a common thing in 
the building of a vault to find it necessary to 
correct it after building, it being almost im- 
possible to determine the lines of pressure. 
The vault is capable, he said, of carrving one 
and ahalf times the weight it dces now. It was 
a popular error to suppose that the break in the 
stone showed immediate decay. Neither the 
Superintendent nor himself could discover any 


deterioration, or shrinking, or settling in tha 
puilding. If it should sink down five, six, or 
eight inches it would not be extraordinary. 
Ordinary dwellings sink into the ground one 
and a quarter inches during erection. 

Mr. Hidlitz then read his report, reciting the 
fact that the break was discovered, and de- 
scribed the manner in which it was repaired. 
Upon a theoretical computation, he had dis- 
covered that the cracking arose from inequaii- 
ties in the lines of laterai pressure, and this he 
had overcome by putting weights upon the foot 
of the arch. He taought he had entirely cor- 
rected the inequalitv, and that no further 
break was to be feared. The excess of lateral 
pressure upon the stone which broke was found 

_te be almost 5 per cent., and he presented 
diagrams demonstrating the matter, which 
the Commissioners exzmined. This examina- 
tion had been made with the view of ascer- 
taining whether the brea¥ was caused by a 
defect in stone, by setting, or by deviation in 
the line of pressure, ar; ne decided that it was 
from the latter cause. He answered some 
questions about the causes of the cra:ks 
in the walls of the Court of .\p- 
peals corridor, which he said were brourzht 
about by the settling of the wails, 
but that the walls were not impaired, nor was 
the settling as great as might be expected in’ 
any building. To Lieut.-Gov. Hoskins he said 
that the columns supporting the Assembly 
arch rested on piers of granite, which are 
—. over the footings, and not at one side as 

ad been reported, the piers being from +4¢ to 

6 and 7 feet thick to the footings. 

Mr. R. H. Bingham and Mr. W. H. Slinger- 
land, the civil engineers who had been employed 
to take the level of the building, made a report 
which was incomplete. Tiey have surveyed 
the south and west wails, anc taken the Jevels 
of the columns supporting the arch. ‘hey 
found deviations of from one-half to three- 
eighths of an inch in the walls, and taking the 
north-west coluinn in the Assembly Chamber 
as a dstum, they found that tke base 
of the south-west column was fifteen- 
sixteenths of an inch above it; tbe 
base of thesouth-east column twelve-sixteenths 
of aninch above, and that of the north-east 
ten-sixteenths of aninch higher. The tops of 
the columns bore the same reiative heights to 
each other. Mr. Bingham said he believed the 
lowest pillar had been set so, and that the 
reason why it was not changed when the 
building was going up arose from a difficulty 
that could not be overcome, 

Messrs. Bingham and Slingerland were di- 
rected to go on with their examination and 
complete it, pazing particular attention to as- 
certaining whether there had been any settling 
of the walls, and if the outer or inner walls 
had sprung. ‘This they promised to do at an 
early date. 
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FROZEN TO DEATH NEAR HOME. 

Sr. Louts, Jan. 1.—A special dispatch to the 
Republican from Booneville, Mo., says that two old 
negroes, Lida and Henry Slaughter, mother aud 
son, were found frozen to death six miles from 
there. Henry was lying in the road about 100 yards 
from his house, and his mother was sitting at a fire- 
less hat home. There was plenty of wood in 
the yard. and a good stock of provisions and cloti- 
ing in the house. The couple were old and sick, 


Henry being 60 and his mother 
ae Stan over 100 wears old. 
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THE CURSE OF MORMONISM 


ee 
A FLAGRANT DHSPOTISM IN THE, 
HEART OF AMERIG@A. 
fDISCOMFORTS OF TRAVELING IN’ THE LAND 
' oF THE “SAINTS ”’—TYRANNY OF ‘THE 
CHURCH—HOW THE BISHOPS MAKE 


MONEY—THE ‘‘BLOOD ATONEMENT ’’— 
FEDERAL AUTHORITY SNEERED AT. 

On THE Raw, Mormonpom, Dec. 23.—. 
Permission having been granted, by ‘‘the 
powers that be,’ to your correspondent for a 
brief leave of absence to go home for his Christ- 
mas turkey—conveyed by the wire in the 
laconic word ‘‘dust’’—he soon put his house in 
order—i. e., mine—and began illustrating the 
xvord, which was probably iutende@ in an fron- 
ical sense, inasmuch as the dust at this season 
is'in.a plastic state, varying in depth from 6 
anches to 6 feet—4 would be a fair average. It 
hwas about all turkey was worth to travela 
hundred miles through the mud, with an occa- 
ional ten miles of snow and slush, behind two 
miserable skeletons of stage horses and ina 
wretched apology for a wagon’ called: a 
*“jerkey’’—hung on thorough braces and war- 
ranted to cure: the worst case of dyspepsia or; 
kill the patient, who-naturally feels that he 
ought to be killed for being such,.a fool 
ks to try a trip in.a Mormon stage. 
But the thought of ‘thome for the holidays’’’ 
makes mud, snow, and slush seem trifles. Be- 
sides, when one adopts Utah as a residenct, he, 
in the words of Dante, ‘‘leaves all hope be- 
hind,’ that is hope of luxuries. Soa hundred 
miles of snow and sleet, with the usual 
“* sticks”? in the’ mud, getting out to pry the 
‘wagon out, and walking. through it up ail the 
hulls is nothing, only gives proper apprecia- 
tion of the luxury of a well-appointed train 
of cars, when you’ get into one—which you 
don’t find in Utah. 

The Southern Utah. Railroad, which begins 
at Salt Lake City and terminates at ’Frisco, 
the location of the Horn Silver Mine, about 
300 miles in length, is a thoroughly Mormon 
institution, and of the rate of speed that sug- 
gested changing the cow-catcher to the rear 
end on.a Western train, They assimilate in 
many other respects, especially in dirtiness. 
‘When you leave the stage and enter the train 
fat Milford station, the first sniff you get of 
ithe atmosphere is sickening, and the filth 
is of a character to make you prefer the 
mud you know of to the sort you know 
not what. The:odor of Mormon boots, un- 
changed for four months; woolen shirts; rank 
plug tobacco, smoked in‘old, stubbly pipes; 
expectorations of tobacco extract, with an oc- 
casional shot at the stove; the car shut up 
tight, and not swept out for a week, altogether 
forms a combination of smells that compels 
one to rush to the windows to get a breath of 
fresh air. The road runs througha forlorn 
country, interspersed here and there with set- 
tlements with Biblical names, such as Nephi, 
Juab, &c. The stations are small and cheer- 
jess, and there is a general air of wretchedness 
end discomfort about everything. Occasion- 
niliy you see rather a home-like, cheerful house, 
but as a general thing a Mormon dwelling is 
dismal and gloomy, always shut up, windows 
closed, and green paper shades drawn down as 
if to shut out penile t or any ray of cheerful- 
ness. In fact, Mormonism end gloom are syn- 
onymous. 

The first impression a stranger gets of the 
Mormons is rather favorable. They seem ear- 
nest, quiet, hard-working folks, and: you have 
a sort of respect for a people whose religious 
faith has borne them up through trials, hard- 
bhips, and persecution sufiicient to crush out all 
the life and cheerfulness in them. But by de- 
grees, as you are brought in contact with them, 
the mask falls, and you find them bigoted fana- 
tics, hating us with a holy sincerity. The leaders 
are cunning hypocrites, using the power of the 
Church to bear on ali the daily business of life. 
In the mining districts of Southern Utah the 
contractors for furnishing salt, wood, char- 
coal, &c., are all Mormon Bishops. They hire 
the poor devils under them at starvation 
prices, and pay them in orders on the co-opera- 
tive supply stores, in which they are either 
principals or partners, and the men so em- 
ployed never see a dollar of cash. Should one 
of the common people undertake to do any 
hauling, wood supplying, or other business 
\with the mines, they would get an intima- 
tion that they must desist. If this hint is 
disregarded a meeting of the Council is 
rallied, composed of the Bishops and Apostles, 
and as it is shown that some one of them is 
being interfered with, the order goes forth 
trom the Church that this private enterpriso 

1ust stop, and this no Mormon dare disregard. 

f one of the mining companies undertakes to 
do its business with any except the Bishops 
every obstacle possible is thrown in its way. 
Teams cannot be hired. ‘The Bishop pays 
wages at about $1 per day, payable from 
the co-operative store. If a mining Su- 
perintendent wants men he must pay $4 per 
day. Thus the Mormon Bishops secure ali 
the profits of contracts from the mines. 
They take possession of all the wood- 
lands and cut off the wood, never 
taking the trouble to comply’ with 
jhe law. They rule everything with a heavy 
aand, and woe to the poor man who dares to- 
try to make his living independently. He is 
threatened with being cut off from the Church, 
which terrifies him, as he knows that means 
utter ruin, for he will be persecuted until he 
has not a crust of bread or a roof to cover 
bim. The serfs of Russia in the olden time 
were not more abject slaves than these people 
under the terrible power of the Church, which 
holds every man’s life in its hand. Terrible is 
the punishment meted out for any offenses or 
act:of insubordination. The influx of the 
Gentiles has caused them to be more careful 
how it is exercised, but we know little or 
nothing of the secret punishments that are 
still inflicted. 

It is only a brief time ago that it was the 
practice to inflict what they call ‘‘ blood atone- 
ment’’for any flagrant offense to the Church 
or any disregard of its orders. The culprit 
was never allowed an opportunity for defense. 
He remained in blissful ignorance of his danger 
until at midnight there come a knock on his 
door, and he was: ordered to accompany the 
tour or five masked men that confronted him 
when he opened the door. Then he knew his 
fioom, and so did his family, who knew they 
looked their last upon him. Being led to a 
secluded spot, a shovel was placed in his hands 
and he was,made to dig his own grave. He 
was then seized, forced upon his knees, his head 
held over the grave, and his throat cut from 
ear toear. His blood flowed into the grave. 
Into which his body was thrown and covered 
ap, and no more was ever heard of him. His 
family dared not mention their suspicions, 
and no Mormon ever dared to be inquisitive 
or mention his name, Such instances were 
by no means rare. 

“The laws recently enacted by Congress 
against polygamy are a dead letter and a 
farce. There never was atime when it was 
more openly practiced than at present. They 
simply laugh at all such enactments or at- 
tempts to interfere with their pequliar institu- 
tions. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
law has any terrors for them, or has abated 
polygamy one jot. The Church in the palmiest 
days of Brigham Young’s life was never so 
strong, never more flourishing. In Salt Lake 
City, there being so many Gentile residents, 
and immediately under the eye of the 
Federal courts, there may seem an ap- 

‘earance of submission and regard for the 
ows, but it is all deception. t a Gentile 
marry a Mormon woman, unless he immediate- 
ly leaves the Territory he feels the power of 
the bitter enmity of every Mormon, his busi- 
ness is ruined, and in a thousand ways he is 
made to feel the power of the unseen hand 
that is laid upon him, He can enjoy no peace, 
security, or prosperity while he lives in the 
country. . 

The ‘late proclamation of the President, 
which the newspapers would have us believe 
bad created consternation in their ranks, has 
fallen upon them as harmlessly as snowflakes. 
They simply laugh atit. The leaders of the 
Church in Salt Lake are shrewd and intelli- 
gent men, and they may see in it a forerunner 
of trouble; but they are not much alarmed. 
They rely greatly on the known milk-and- 
water policy of the Government for immunity 

from molestation, and they are about right. 
The people of the Eee the Mormon ele- 
ment generally, really believe that tho Govern- 
ment e not interfere with them, and openly 
defy their power. I asked quite an intelligent 
Mormon, the other day, what he thought 
pr the Message? He laughed and, snapping 
his fingers contemptuously, remarked: ‘* That 
for his Message and the whole lot of ’em.” 
Said I; ‘* Suppose it comes to sending Govern- 
ment troops among you, what then?” ‘“ Gov- 
ernment troops? pooh! what would we care 
for them. We would wipe them off the face of 
the earth. The Lord would deliver them into 
our hands, no matter what numbers.’’ 
This is the feeling generally with all who have 
Intelligence t to comprebend the nature 
etthe Memage, The greater portion bardiy 


\three 


know there is a President or a world 
outside of Utah, Salt Lake City is 
their Mecca and Brigham Young greater than. 
all the Kings of the earth. They are all fanat-: 
ics, and the more dangerous 
faith in the Church. There is not a Mormon: 
in Southern Utah that would not'promptly re-: 
spond toa call from the Church to meet the 
enemy in the open field and do its ae 
to the death. The country at large outside of' 
Utah is blindly ignorant of the damnable and: 
dangerous character of the institution of Mor-: 
monism that rears its insolent crest in the very’ 
heart of our country, and is suffered to grow 
and prosper. It is a disgrace to the Govern- 
ment that permits it, and the people 
of this era of civilization that allows the 
laws enacted to be as ineffective as its’ 
pre administers illustrate their inefficiency. 
tis simply a monstrous disgrace to the Na- 
tion. Itis growing and spreading daily and 
hourly, The Mormons are penetrating Ari-: 
zona, Nevada, and Colorado, and sending their 
emissaries to England, proselyting the igno-. 
rant. The shrewd and cunning appeal to the 
brutal and sensual instincts, constituting the 
strongest element in their pretended faith, is 
the master influence that brings converts to 
their standard. Men see init an opportunity : 
for unrestricted license of the grosser passions, 
and women are deluded into a fanatical idea 
of becoming spiritual wives of saints. Root 
out polygamy, and Mormonism would die of 
itself, the one great incentive and strongest in- : 
fluence being gone. 

Laws may be enacted, and will never be of 
the value oi the printing, so long as this weak, 
imbecile, wishy-washy, peculiarly American 
policy is pursued by our Government. We 
claim it to be the strongest in the world. The 
proof is wanting. This tea-and-toast policy is 
sowing the seeds of future trouble. An ele- 
ment is permitted to exist unmolested in our 
midst that openiy defies and derides the Na- 
tion, scoffs and spits at its rulers, disgraces 
and pollutes the name of civilization. ‘*‘ How 
long, oh Lord, how iong,’’ must we endure it? 

Iam not done with this subject yet, for I 
want THkE TrMEs’s readers to know a little 
more about it than they do. In my next I 
will give you some startling facts and figures 
that I defy the saints to refute. PopGERs. 
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LOSSES BY FIRE. 


rane 

A number of wagons belonging to one of the 
Mystic Mardi-Gras organizations of New-Orleans, 
valued at $5,000, were destroyed by fire in the 
Crescent City Cotton Press yards yesterday morning 
The fire extended to the clothing establishment of 
8. Cohen, which was also destroyed. The total loss 
is estimated at $100,000; believed to be fully insured. 
The fire originated in Isadore Levy & Co.’s, 
whose stock was valued at $80,000, and 
on which there was an insurance of 
$52,000 in eight foreign companies. The building 
was insured for $12,000. H. H. MHansell’s 
loss on stock was $30,000, fully insured 
in home companies. The buiiding was insured 
for $25,000, which covers the loss. S. Cohen, 
wholesale clothing, stock valued at $25,000;. 
fully insured in home companies. Theurer & 
Becker’s warehouse, on ‘Tchoupitoulas-street, 
was totally destroyed. Morris McGraw’s 
warehouse was damaged by water. The stocks 
in several stores in the block with the burning 
building were damaged by water. The total 
loss is estimated at $250,000, probably covered by 
insurance, 

The most disastrous : 
known in Rock Island, lll., visited that, 
clty Friday night. The flames first § ap- 
‘peared in the  patternshop of B.D. 
Buford & Co., plow manufacturers. Owing to the 
inflammable nature of the material, the flames 
spread with great rapidity, the bursting of the gas- 
pipes in the buildings aiding them materially. There 
was trouble with the water-works, and by 3 o’clock 
A. M. to entire building, 90 by 150 feet wide,. 
stories high, was consumed. The 
floors were used for a hardening-: 
room, pattern shop, wood working, and stor- 
age. The store-rooms contained 15,000 plows, 
which were destroyed. The proprietors 
state the loss at $250,000, and the insurance $66,000. 
Four hundred men are thrown out of employment. 

At 6:30 o’clock yesterday morning a fire oc-, 
curred at the residence of ex-Mayor Cooper, No. 12 
North Washington-square, but it was extinguished 
by the firemen before any material damage was 
done. The fire broke out in the sub-cellar of the 
residence, and was caused by hot ashes having 
been carelessly thrown on the wooden flooring. It 
was discovered by one of the servants, who roused} 
the family asleep in the upper floors of the house.* 
An alarm was sent out, and was so promptly 
responded to that the fire was extinguished before, 
it had extended beyond the room in which it had 
originated. The damage to the building and the 
aanen and drying-room furniture is estimated at! 
$400. 

The, large tannery of Froske & Gallun, on 
North River-street, Milwaukee, was damaged by 
‘fire yesterday morning to the extent of $3,500, and in 
stock about$18,000. Insurance as follows: $2,500 each 
in the Manhattan, New-York; Irving, ; 
New-York, and Manufacturers, Boston; $4,000: 
‘in the | Home, New-Yory; $8,500 each 
in the Queens and loyal, England;' 
$2,000 in the Springfield, Mass.; $2,500 in the Ger-; 
;man-American, New-York: $1,000 each in the 
Pheenix, New-York, Hamburg, and Magdelburg; 
‘and $1,200 in the Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
fire is supposed to have caught from a lamp. 

Last night a fire broke out in the residence; 
of D. K. Davis, at No. 31 West Seventeenth-street, 
while a party of New Year’s callers were being en-' 
‘tertained. The fire was caused by a leakage in a 
ane 70>. The firemen had much difficulty in extin-; 
guishing the blaze, and the floor and ceiling of the’ 
room were torn away. There was much excite-' 
iment in the house and in the neighborhood. The. 
furniture and carpets were injured to the extent of 
$3,000. “Mrs. Hadden, of No, 75 Fifth-avenue, owns 
the house. 


Two alarms were sent out yesterday for a, 
fire which broke out on the second floor of the six- 
‘story brick building Nos. 149 and 151 Baxter-street, 
occupied by Didier & Son, manufacturers of mold- 
ings, and Henry Kock, manufacturer of morocco, 
cases. The fire was quickly extinguished, and the: 
sie to the building and contents willnot exceed, 

A fire last night destroyed H. Hanzell’s sad- 
dlery store, No. 22 Magazine-street, New-Orleans, 
and Isidore Levy & Co.'s crockery store, No. 24 
\Magazine-street. The loss has not yet been: ascer- 
‘tained. 

The calendar-room and storehouse of Martin. 
& W.H. Nixon’s paper mills at Manayunk, Penn.,’ 
were destroyed by fire about 1 o’clock yesterday 
morning. The total loss is between $50,000 and 
$60,000. , 

A Milwaukee special from Madison, Wis., 
says the Norwegian Hotel at that place was de- 
stroyed by fire yesterday morning. Loss, $2,500. 
Mr. B. M. Miller, wife of a brewer there, and her 
child perished in the flames. 


A fire occurred yesterday in the dwelling- 
house No. 560 State-street, Brooklyn, occupied by 
Robert Crawford. It caused damage to the extent 
of $3,000. The loss was covered by insurance. , 

The workshop of Smith W. Anderson, a one- 
story’ frame structure, at One Hundred and Sixty- 

‘fifth-street and Anderson-avenue, caught fire yes- 
terday, and a loss of $500 was sustained. 


The residence of Capt. N. B. Proctor, of Bur- 

lington, Vt., was destroyed by fire yesterday morn- 

‘ing. The building and contents were insured for 
$6,000, which will nearly cover the loss. 

A special dispatch to the St. Louis Post from 
‘St. Charles, Mo., says the Cosmos newspaper office 
and Mitteberg’s store were burned yesterday mourn- 
ing. The loss is not stated. 


A fire yesterday in the saloon of Otto Van 
Mehlleeck, No. 110 East Fourteenth-street, caused 
damage to stock and building of $750. 


A fire in the basement of the boarding-house 
of William Lieber, No. 82 Essex-street, caused $500 
‘damage yesterday. 
———— a 


BETTER THAN A PHOTOGRAPH. 
From the London Globe. 

Every one is familiar with the furrowed 
impression of a finger-mark; but itis not so gen- 
erally known that the character of the print varies 
considerably for each individual. Indeed, a person 
can. be readily and faithfully identified by the 
marks of his thumbs when other physical peculiari- 
ties are at fadlt. Had the finger-marks of the gen- 
uine Roger Tichborne been by any possibility pre- 
served among the archives of that noble and noto- 
rious?family, the interminable question of his iden- 
tity with the person called the ‘ Claimant” might 
have been solved in a moment, and the time and 
money and judicial eloquence wasted on it might 
have been saved. The slender young Roger with 
the melancholy eyes might grow into the adipose 


elderly party now recovering his original agility on 
the wholesome regimen of Dartmoor Prison; but the 
wert, lines of Roger’s thumb would never alterinto 
the likeness of the Claimant's, The personal de- 
Yeomans ‘of a generation seems to make little or 
no change in the pattern of the epidermis. In gen- 
eral, the print of a man’s finger differs from that of 
a Woman's, and a Hindu’s from a European’s, but 
individual differences are so marked, evenin the 
same family, that it would be unsafe to pronounce 
any given signature to be that of a male ora 
female, a Hindu or an Englishman. It is in this 
individuality of the impression that its yalueasa 
true sign manual lies, because this property pre- 
vents its being forged. For more than W years the 
method has been used with great success in India 
by Mr. W. I. Herschel!, who now suggests its 
adoption in the English Army to prevent desertion, 
andinthe English prisons to identify the crimi- 
nals. Mr. Herschell tried it first on the Indian Gov- 
ernment pensioners, (and for Orientals, who seem 
so much alike to the European eye, there is a 
special advantage in employing it;) then he tried 
it in several registration offices, where it “puta 
summary stop to the very idea of either persona- 
tion or repudiation,” and lifted the cloud of sus- 
icion which ere hangs over such offices in 
ndia. Finally, he introduced it into the jail, by 
making each prisoner sign with his finger; and any 
official visitor could thereafter satisfy himself in an 
instant of the identity of the man before him. 
a ne 


Vicorortia, British Columbia, Jan, 1.—The 
Western Union Telegraph iines within this Province 
became the property of the Domizion Goveramont 
em Thursday lest 
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SKILLED FORGERS ABROAD 


—_——_—_»———_— 
AMERICAN ‘CRIMINALS .ARRESTED: 
BY THE ITALIAN POLICE. 

\TWO: OF‘THEIR CONFEDERATES . CAPTURED: 
HERE—PLANS OF SKILLED - CRIMINALS 
FOILED—OHARLES BECKER AGAIN: IN’ 
CUSTODY. 

George Engells and Charles: Becker, who 
are reputed to be two of ‘the most expert 
forgers in the world, were prisoners yesterday 
at Police Head-quarters. Their arrest was 
due to a combination of circumstances, which 
revealed a plot to swindle banking institutions 
in Europe. They are the associates of a per- 
son named Wilkes, who for 15:years , has 
managed many schemes to obtain money on 
forged drafts, letters of: credit, and bonds. 

Wilkes ;is recognized as a.leader by crim- 

inals who live more by their’ wits 

than by - audacity or skill .as mechanical 
burglars. He opens bank safes with a pen, 
not with a jimmy, and his knowledge of bank- 
ing. business is not. surpassed by that of any 

‘bank Cashier. He isan American by birth, and 

a gentleman in address, appearance, and educa- 

tion. He manages such schemes as the forgery 

of the sixty-four-thousand-dollar draft on the 

Union Trust Company, or the flooding of Wall- 

street with forged bonds, and, of course, gets the 

lion’s share of the plunder. A year ago, the 

Police say, Wilkes planned a grand coup in 

Europe. He planned to obtain large sums by 

means of forged drafts, and also upon forged 


letters of credit on the principal banks of 
London. He left America in the Winter of 
1879-80 with Peter Burns. They were followed 
by George Engells, who was engaged to do 
the forgeries, as he is the equal of Wilkes in 
the art of forgery. Engells was accompanied 


‘by his family, and lived in London like a 


Prince. Becker, who was arrested for forging 
the sixty-four-thousand-dollar draft on the 
Union Trust Company, went to Europe 
after Engells. Becker is an expert forger, 
and he was engaged to help Engells. 
Wilkes, Engells, and Becker were the 

rincipals in the scheme of forgery. They 
‘had confederates, but their relations with them 
were about the same as those of the head ofa 
vast mercantile establishment with the pettiest 
clerk. In fact, all business with the confederates 
who were employed to present the forged 
paper was transacted by a go-between, gen- 
erally a desperate criminal, and not a clever 
forger, who did not let the confederates know 
who were the real principals in the scheme. 
‘Bill’ Bartlett, the Philadelphian who. ob- 


‘tained his freedom after he was convicted for 


the Planet Mills highway robbery in Brook- 
lyn; ‘Al’ Wilson, a confederate of Brock- 
way, the forger; George Bell and Henry 
Clary, also Brockway’s associates, were chosen 
as go-betweens and aids in the scheme. They 
went to Europe last Spring under the care of 
Edward Byrnes, a liquor-dealer of Houston 
and Mercer streets, who, Inspector Byrnes 
says, is recognized es a forgers’ agent by the 
smaller fry of forged check negotiators, that 
is to say, the persons who go to banks or other 
places to present forged paper, and who are 
always closely watched until, in case of suc- 
cess, they pay over what they receiVe. 


\Byrnes’s reputation as a forgers’ agent is so 
‘notorious that for a year and a half his saloon 


‘has been under constant surveillance, and the 
habits of those who frequent it have been re- 
corded by the Police. 

The plans of Wilkes, Engells, and Becker 
were complete when Byrnes arrived with the 
sub-agents ; but trouble awaited them. ‘‘ Dan’’ 
Noble had just been sentenced to 20 years’ im- 
prisonment for negotiating a check for £504, 
Noble’s confederates had sold a pig for £4 5s., 
and a forger empldyed by him had raised the 
amount of the check received in payment. 
The London Police were on the alert, and 
Americens whose reputations were bad or un- 
certain were closely watched. The men en- 
gaged as agents through Byrnes grew tired of 
waiting until Wilkes, Engells, and Becker 
should decide that it was safe to put the forged 
paper on the market, and they were not dealt 
with as liberally in the item of pocket-money 
as they expected. Byrnes was constantly im- 
portuned by them to reveal the names of his 
principals, and after several altercations and 
.much bickering, Wilkes, Engells, and Becker 
decided that with the Police on the alert and 
their tools suspicious and in bad humor it 
would be imprudent to make use of the latter. 
Passage to America was obtained for Bell, 
Clary, and Byrnes, and they landed in New- 
York on July 9. Being without money they 
were anxious to obtain employment here 
and when Brockway, the forger, negotiated 
with them to present forged drafts in Balti- 
more they accepted the offer without hesi- 
tation, and on the 16th of July they did 
their: work so well that two banks in 
that city paid them $16,000 on forged drafts. 
The negotiators, or ‘layers down,’ of these 
drafts returned to New-York, and the money 
‘was distributed. The Cashier of one of the 
—- banks has a good memory for faces. 

ie visited Inspector Byrnes and described the 
man who presented the check at his bank, and’ 
thus gave a clue which speedily resulted in the. 
arrest of Wilson, Clary,and Bell. Wilson was 
convicted, and he is now serving out a sen- 
tence. Bell awaits trialin Baltimore. Clary 
was cunning enough: to secure a trial for for- 
gery in Albany, and he is now in the peniten- 
tiary there. Inspector Byrnes has secured a 
soe on which, as soon as his term expires, 

e will be arrested and taken to Baltimore for 
Bartlett returned to America after 
Byrnes, Bell, Clary, and Wilson, leav- 
ing in Europe Wilkes, Becker, Engells, 
and two other agents—‘t Pete’ Burns and 
** Shell’? Hamilton, second class criminals, Re- 
cent telegrams from the European Police indi- 
cate that the plan to pass forged draits was 
pornpotaatty abandoned, and that the scheme 
to obtain mgney on forged letters of credit or 
circular notes was taken up. At least this is 
the surmise of the Mulberry-street Police. 
Engells and Becker returned to America a 
month ago, and went to live on the outskirts of 
Williamsburg, near Cypress Hills. Inspector 
Byrnes had them under surveillance from the 
moment they landed, and from informa- 
tion regeived from England knew that their 
arrangement with Wilkes was that as soon as 
they were safe in America he would 
begin operations in Europe. He verified 
this by visiting banking institutions here 
and ascertaining that Wilkes, as _ soon 
as Becker and Engells landed in New-York, 
tested his forged circulars by presenting one 
at a banking-house in London. Its execution 
must have been good, for he, or his agent, re- 
ceived a check on a New-York banking-house 
forasmall sum. The man who received the 
check here was arrested, but he proved that 
the transaction was an innocent one as far 
as he was concerned, and he was released. 
It appears that after testing the forgeries Ham- 
ilton, Burns, and Wilkes went to Italy, intending 
to make Florence the base of their operations. 
They were arrested on Christmas Day—Wilkes 
and his wife and Burns and his wife at Flor- 
ence and Hamilton in Milan. Burns gave the 
name of George Ashton Colbert, Wilkes that 
of Henry Wiles, and Hamilton said that he 
was James Jay Julius. The first dispatch re- 
ceived here stated that they were arrested for 
selling forges Tunisian, French, and other 
bonds, but Inspector Byrnes adheres to the be- 
lief that their scheme was to flood Europe with 
forged circular notes. News of the arrest 
was telegraphed on the 29th alt. to 
Gen. Smith by Mr. Crosby, the Ameri- 
can Consul at Florence. This dispatch 
urged the arrest of Becker and Engells, 
who were recognized as in the plot through 
communications between the ndon and 
Florentine Police. Consul Crosby intimated 
that the prisoners in Florence had relations 
with persons in several American cities. : 

On Thursday another telegram from Consul 
Crosby, addressed to the Police Commissioners, 
was received by Superintendent Walling. It 
again urged the arrest of Becker and Engells, 
and stated that the evidence against them was 
conclusive. Detectives Slevin, Reilly, Hines, 
Lanthier, Ruland, Haly, and O’Connor were 
detailed on the case, and on Friday afternoon 
Engells was arrested and locked up in Police 
Head-quarters, Becker had either a suspicion 
that he was under surveillance, or had left his 
home temporarily on business, as he disap- 
peared on Wednesday. Detectives were in- 
structed to watch his house, near Cypress 
Hills, until he returned. They could only 
watch it, knee deep in snow, from behind a 
neighboring fence. They watched it Wednes- 
day night, all day Thursday and Friday, and 
up to2 A. M, esterday, and suffered intente- 
ly from the cold. At 2 A. M. yesterday, De- 
tective O’Connor, while searching for his 
moccasins, which he had lost in the snow, 
heard a door open in Becker’s house and saw 
him enter. O’Connor and his associates went 
to the house, surrounded it, and obtained ad- 
mission. Becker surrendered quietly, and made 
humorous remarks about the ill-luck which 
had attended his first New Year's call. He 
— Q’Connor to send a man to look for 


poy Se 20 he | his freedom, 
Becker was te New-York end nisced 


trial. 


in a ceil in Police Head-quarters, No one was | 
ano to hoamynionts tries sa Prany 
night Inspegtor es telegra , 
oslo that he RA avres Encells, Yester-* 
day he ‘received.a telegram from the -Consuli 
announcing that the Italian Government 
would immediately send the necessary papers’ 
to secure Engells’s extradition, and asking. 
that no effort shouldbe spared to secure the, 
arrest of Becker, The prisoners will be taken 
to court to-day and will be remanded. In-° 
spector Byrnes cannot at present. or precise 
etails of the. arrest of Burns, Wilkes, and 
Hamilton in Italy, but expects to be able 
in a few days to show clearly the connection 
between them and Becker and Engells. Judg- 
ing from the interest shown in the case by 
Consul Crosby and from the antecedents of 


‘the prisoners, the case is believed to be as im- 


ortant as that of Macdonald,, tbe Bank of 
ingland forger. 
— or 


INTENSELY COLD WEATHER. 


THE . LOW* TEMPERATURE CONTINUES, AT 
MANY PLACES—ICE-CUTTING AND ° OB: 
STRUCTIONS TO NAVIGATION. 

Boston, Jan. 1.—In the following towns the 
thermometer is below zero: Montpelier, Vt., 27°;* 
Woodstock, Vt., 26°; Milford, N. H., 26°; Newport, 
N.'H., 25°; Northville, N. H., 27°; Contoocook, N. 
H., and Hancock Junction, N. H., 80°; Antrim, 38°. 

PETERSBURG, Va., Jan. 1.—The thermometer here 
this morning indicated 4° below zero. The weather 
for the past two days has been the coldest experi- 
enced here for 25 years. Many birds have been 
frozen to death in the fields. 

PouGHKEEPsi£, Jan. 1.—The intense cold con- 
tinues. The mercury here this morning ranged 
from 12° to 15° below. Reports from Pleasant 
Valley, Pine Plains, Millerton, and other points 
state that the mercury ranged from 25° to 30° be- 
low, and along the river from 15° to 18° below. 
The river for miles to the south is frozen solid. 
The ice is smooth, and as clear as crystal, Hun- 
dreds of persons are skating. The Poughkeepsie 
Ice Yacht Association are getting out their boats, 
as it is the finest surface known for years, and im- 
portant races will occur early in the week. Three 
thousand men and boys are at work harvesting ice 
beryees here and Albany. They are housing splen- 

ce. 

BaLtTimore, Jan. 1.—The steamer D. Il. Miller, 
from Boston, which arr#ed to-day, reports ice all 
the way up the bay from Cove Point, and very 
heavy ice from Poplar Island. The ice-boats 
Maryland and F. C. Latrobe both went down to- 
day, keeping open the track for vessels and to ren- 
der assistance to any inneed, The schooner Eva 
J. Smith, hence for Savannah 29th, became jammed 
in the ice, and was towed into Annapolis for safe’ 
harbor. 

FREDERICKSBURG, Va., Jan. 1.—The train on the 
Potomac; Fredericksburg and Piedmont Railroad, 
which left here on Wednesday last, returned to- 
night for supplies and fresh hands, being unable to 
proceed further than Parker's, 17 miles west. Sev- 
eral men were frost-bitten during Thursday night, 
when the temperature was 22° below zero. The 
trains on the other roads are running irregularly. 
Much suffering prevails on account of the unusual 
cold, against which many in the country were un- 
provided. Cattle have been lost, also, by exposure, 
and game frozen. Deer have been caught near 
dwellings in the country, forced there by severe 
cold and want of food. 

WasuInecton, Jan. 1.—At 4 o’clock this morn- 
ing the temperature here was 14° below zero, 
and at 7 o’clock 10° below. 

Bauttrmmonre. Jan. 1.—The weather has changed to- 
day, and there is now (9 P. M.) every indication of 
another fall of snow. At 4 o’clock this morning 
the mercury indicated 6° below, and at 9 P. M. 18° 
above, a change of 24°. The wind at 9 P. M. was 
from the east. 

_Cuicaco, Jan. 1.—The weather moderated de- 
cidedly last night, and by noon to-day the mer- 
cury stood at about 82° above zero in sunny 
places. Toward evening the weather grew cooler, 
and the air was quite nipping at middight. <A simi, 
lar condition prevailed in other parts of the North- 
west, so far as reports have been received. 

Sr. Jonn, New-Brunswick, Jan. 1.—Accounts 
from the interior of tbe province state thatintensely 
cold weather prevailed this morning. At 
Woodstock the thermometer registered 22° 
below zero; at Sussex 20° below, and at 
Rothsay 10° below. A man named Peter O'Hare, 
living near Beaver Lake, 11 miles from this city, 
was frozen to death last night. He had been drink- 
ing and perished while making his way homoa. 

‘rororta, B.C., Jan. 1.—During the past week 
there have been continua! storms of wind and rain. 

Communications with the interior have been in- 

terrupted, and all public works suspended. 

TRENTON, Jan. 1.—John Bell, about 60 years of 
age, a night. watchman in Slack’s Stocking Fae- 
tory, in this city, was found frozen to deathina 
shed attached to the premises early this morning. 
It is supposed he was oe by a fit during the 
continuance of which hie was frozen. 

Krneston, N. Y., Jan: I.—This morning was the 
coldest experienced here in many years, and physi- 
cians who were out during the mght declare it was 
the coldest they ever knew. The mercury regis- 
tered 22° below zero at 7 o'clock, and at some 
points 25° below is claimed. At 9 o’clock it had 
slowly receded to 15° below, and an hour later if 
lingered at 6° below. Much damage has 
resulted all over the city. Water-pipes 
are frozen up  and_ »bursted; wells 25 
feet deep are frozen over, and cisterns are frost- 
bound and useless. Water is very scarce 
throughout the city. House plants are 
frozen and ruined. Animals in stables and 
barns have suffered greatly, Men work 
ing on the ice yesterday, had thier feet, hands, and 
ears badly frozen, and unless the weather con- 
tinues to moderate little will be done there to-day. 
The sun is now shining brightly and there is no 
wind, but the atmosphere is loaded with humidity, 
the trees being thickly covered with hoar frost, 
which glistens beautifully in the sunshine. 

—_——~.>—___——- 
THE WEATHER INDICATIONS. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 2—1 A. M.—For New- 
England, slowly rising temperature, falling barom- 
eter, variable winds, partly cloudy weather, and 
occasional light snow. 

For the Middie States, slowly rising temperature, 
slowly falling barometer, partly cloudy weather, and 
light snow in the southern portions, followed by clear- 
ing weather with northerly winds shifting to east and 
south. 

For the South Atlantic States, light rain or snow, 
followed by clearing weather, north to west winds, 


becoming variable, stationary or a slight rise in 
barometer, and oy rising temperature. 

For the Eastern Gulf States, slightly warmer and 
partly cloudy weather, light variable winds, and 
slight changes in barometer. 

For the Western Gulf States during the day, 
warmer and clear, or partly cloudy weather, with 
easterly to southerly winds, followed in Northern 
Texas by northerly winds and rising barometer. 

For Tennessee and the Ohio Valley, warmer and 
partly cloudy weather, preceded in the eastern por- 
tion by light snow, easterly to southerly winds 
during the day, and statioyary or slowly falling 
barometer, followed during the night by rising ba- 
rometer. 

For the lower lake region, warmer and clear or 
partly cloudy weather, with southerly to‘ westerly 
winds, and stationary or falling barometer. 

For the upper lake region, the Upper Mississippi 
and Lower Missouri Valleys, increasing cloudiness 
and occasional light snow, southerly winds shifting 
to west and north-west, and during the night rising 
barometer and stationary or aslight fall in tem- 
perature. 

For the Pacific coast regions, partly cloudy 
weather, with rain north of California. 

The Lower Mississippi will fall slowly. 

Cautionary signals continue at Jacksonville, Sa- 
vannah, Charleston, Smithville, Wilmington, Macon, 
—_ Lookout, Hatteras, Kitty Hawk, Cape Henry, 
and Norfolk, and are ordered for Sandy Hook,' 
Barnegat, Atlantic City, Cape May, Breakwater, and 
Chincoteague. 


The following record shows the changes in 
the temperature for the past 24 hours, in compari- 
son with the corresponding date of last year, as in- 
dicated by the thermometer at Hudnut’s pharmacy: 


OF. Mec 
12°|12 P. M 13° 
Average temperature yesterday...........eeeeeeeeeee 11° 
Average temperature for same date ss ad 
B80, 
Average for the week 


Sa aneannEEREEEREEiees ~ . <coeneennnnEERERERRREEET 
MME. THIERS AS A PROOF-READER. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
says that the publication of the speeches of her hus- 
band was an immense labor for Mme. Thiers, and 
nothing could disturb her in it. When the proofs had 
been corrected by Messrs. Calmann Lévy’s readers 
and revised by M. Mignet, who devoted himself to 
it, Mme. Thiers recommenced the revision, and 
often surprised the most able men by the sagacity 
of her remarks. Thus, for instance, she was for 
some days puzzled by some speeches, in which M. 
Thiers spoke of Lord John Russell. ‘*I donot 
think,” she said, ‘that can be correct. There is 


an anachronism there.” And she had researches 
made which, in fact, showed that by that time 
Lord John Russell had become simply Lord Russell. 
Thus, too, she corrected in several places a 
mistake by which the Austrian Minister Rech- 
berg (1854) was spelled Reichberg. ~ She likewise 
corrected the name of Lafayette, which was some- 
times preceded and sometimes not by the pardicule, 
so as to render the name uniform throughout. 
Thus the worship of the memory of her great hus- 
band gave her an insight which surprised every- 
body, and at the same time she replied to those 
who accused her of avrice by devoting nearly 200,- 
000f. to the publication. This is just why there 
were fears of an interruption of the work through 
her death, but these fears are unfounded. Mile. 
Dosne is imbued with the same spirit as her sister; 
M. Mignet, despite his great age, watches over the 
publication, and M. St. Hilaire simply continues 
what he did throughout the Thiers Presidency in 
correcting the speeches of that peried. 
a te 


A dispatch from London says that William 
, alias “The Tipton Siasher,”’ aS 
yell own t, died on Christmas Eve from 


A WHITE HOUSE PAGEANT. 


eee eres 

PRESIDENT: HAYES’S LAST NEW: 
YEAR'S RECEPTION. 

THE EXECUTIVE MANSION GAYLY DECORATED 


—HUNDREDS OF GORGEOUSLY DRESSED : 


MEN AND WOMEN -PAY.THZIR RESPECTS 


TO THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 1.—As late as 10 o’clock 
this morning the ‘‘ Republican. Court”? was busy 
putting the finishing touches on the rooms of the 
White House before the grand New Year’s pageant 
should begin. Hither and thither ran the messen- 
gers and servants, setting a flower-pot here or a 
basket of flowers there, while others were festoon- 
ing the mirrors and pietures with trailing vines. A 
few members of the Marine Band had arrived, and 
were trying to keep themselves: wdrm in the 
freezing vestibule with the same homely de- 
vices which they practice in their wind- 
shaken barracks on Capitol Hill. It was a 
peep behind the scenes before the time the 
curtain should arise, as 11 o’clock was the hour for 
the opening. While matters were still in a chaotic 
state, Mrs. Hayes came rushing down stairs, ar- 
rayed in the queenly toilet, to see if the stage was 
all right for the play to begin, A shade of dis- 
appointment crossed her face as she gathered up 
the heavy white corded silken train and swept 
through the long suite of rooms. But her first. ap- 
pearance in the domestic character left no mark 
which interfered with the state ceremonies of the 
day. 

Taking her place In the Blue Room, she was soon 
joined by the young ladies invited to assist in the 
laborious duties of the day. It was Mrs. Grant who 
{introduced the innovation of beautifully dressed 
women to add brilliancy to the formal ceremonies 
of New Year’s Day. The idea was borrowed from 
the imperial Eugénie, who was always very careful 
to select women whose charms should not eclipse 
her own. Mrs. Hayes chose for to-day’s cere- 
monies a bevy of young ladies who were clothed 
in white with one exception. This exception was 
a Pavific coast beauty, clad in pale,j shimmering 
blue. Bus there was another woman near the 
right hand of Mrs. Hayes—a distinguished 
looking woman, who, if seen in any crowd, would 
awaken curiosity and admiration. “he high fore- 
head and large, dark, luminous eyes reminded one 
of the pictures of Webster. The poise of the head, 
the perfectly curved shoulders, a certain indescrib 
able bearing, recalled to mind the Bonaparte 
family. She was regally clad in black velvet, 
trimmed with white ostrich plumes, without 
jewels, except the one priceless cameo worn at the 
throat. This was Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of 
New-York, who occupies a somewhat similar posi- 
tion in America to that occupied by Lady Burdett- 
Coutts in England. Mrs. Hayes has honored her- 
self and New-York by requesting Mrs. Thompson’s 
assista_.o. 

But let us look at Mrs. Hayes as she stands by 
the stalwart form of the President. A noble-look- 
ing woman, of medium height, almost handsome 
who has not lost on the life-way any of the riches 
of womanhood. Just as the earth is most brilliant 
in Autumn, all the garnered stores of middle age 
crown her head. The black hair of the brunette 
still binds her temples in satin bands. Her taste 
in dress is purely artistic. A heavy cream- 
white corded silk, embroidered in pearls, 
a steel comb in her hair, a cameo set with 
diamonds—the only jewel. Nota particle of color 


to beseen anywhere. If the manners of Schuyler 
Colfax are remembered in his palmiest days, it is 
only necessary to recall them as applicable to Mrs. 
Hayes. Serene and thorough contentment shines 
through every lineament of the smiling face, as 
much as to say, “* Heaven may do for the saints, 
but this poor earth is good enough for me.” 

The Ked Room is astately apartment. It was 
adorned with graceful palms and a solitary basket 
of white camellias ornamented the side-table. An 
old-fashioned hickory fire crackled on the hearth, 
while opposite the flames might be seen the two- 
thousand-dollar screen which the ladies of Phila- 
delphia presented to Mrs. Hayes. In this room, 
with the beautiful screen for a background, stood 
Secretary Evarts, surrounded by a ‘brilliant gath- 
ering of men in gaudy decorations and gold 
lace. As if to carry out the comparison, 
the women’s plumage was as, grave as that of forest 
wrens. Taller than the tallest, except his own son 
at his side, stood Sir Edward Thornton, Dean of the 
Dipiomatic Cerps. In this Red Room alone there 
was enough gold lace and furbelows to dazzle the 
eyes of 40,000,000 people. Lady ‘Thornton 
was clothed in black satin, even to bon- 
net and boots. Not a thread of color 
relieved her sombre toilet, and for jewelry, there 
was none. Her daughters were no more conpicu- 
ous than herself. She had a languid air, which 
seemed to say, “I wish this everlastivg bore 
was over.” Secretary Evarts was talking 
French, or some other foreign language 
that he would not dare to inflict on the citi- 
zens of New-York. Queer sounds issued from 
his mouth, as though his sharp lawyer’s tongue 
was loosening at the roots. A large number of the 
Misses Evarts stood around, looking like duplicates 
of the same pattern—all blondes, allin gray. They 
were attended by afew of the handsome sprouts 
from the State Department, to whose skirts, Gen. 
Beale would say, *‘clings the odor of royalty.” 

Secretary Evarts says that every country with 
which the United States has diplomatic relations 
was represented. As this was the last New Year’s 
appearance of the slowly dying Administration, 
all that has made apart of it assembled for the 
last display. The cream of the District Police, 
stalwart in stature, were disposed about the rooms, 
arrayed in army blue and brass buttons. It hardly 
seemed that so many were necessary unless a se- 
rious emergency wus anticipated; but they stood, 
sentry-like, on each side of the broud doors. At 
last the stately play began by the entrance of Sir 
Edward Thornton, preceded by the Secretary 
of State. Then followed the representatives 
of France, Germany, and the different nations, 
according to a code established among themselves. 
They were presented by Col. Casey, an Army 
officer as well as Commissioner of Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to the President and Mrs. Hayes, 
and by the latter to such of her guests as she de- 
sired particularly to honor. As the last diplomat- 
disappeared into the room beyond, Chief-Justice 
Waite came forward with his beautiful daughter’ 
on his arm. She was gorgeously attired in an ex- 
quisite costume of black, embroidered in all the 
brilliant colors of the butterfly. The Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court, with their ladies, 
were, in the train, and Worth’s superb toilets 
were the rule. Following the Judges came 
one of the most distinguished-looking men of all. 
He has the stately height and bearing one would 
ascribe to an Emperor, but his fine handsome face 
is carved in bronze. The President took his hand 
between his two palms as if he would atone for the 
blight he threw upon him in giving him the office of 
Marshal, and withholding from him those honors 
that have heretofore been enjoyed by his predeces- 
sors, for it should not be forgotten that the Mar- 
shal of the District of Columbia, prior to Mr. 
Hayes’s Administration, was the recognized Master 
of Ceremonies at the White House upon 
all occasions of ceremony. Marshal Frederick 
Douglass was the individual whom the President 
thus warmly greeted, a black man who can make. 
the world forget his color. Senators and members 
next made their appearance. r. McDonald, of 
Indiana, came with his future bride upon his arm. 
Senator Bruce and his graceful wife followed. Mrs. 
Bruce wore purple satin, so trying to the complexion 
of the white race, but harmonizing with thevrich 
cream color of her skin. Members, Senators, and 
, Judges of the lower courts stretched out an almost 
‘endless train. 

Finally, the Marine Band struck up an air from 
the “ Pirates of Penzance” to let Mrs. Hayes know 
that Gen. Sherman was coming. There was a clat- 
ter of heels resounding in the ¥estibule, and a 
clank of swords that never tasted blood. Close 
behind the Army came the veterans of the Navy, 
On their countenances are written the will-power 
which comes from battling with storms and com- 
manding men. The old Admirals and lesser officers 
did not seem to require the showy uniform to 
‘prove where they belonged. At 12:30 the Army 
and Navy officers had been “ received,” and the 
Assistant Secretaries of the departments and heads 
.of bureaus moved toward the Red Room according 
to programme, and. passed through the cere- 
mony of hand-shaking. One of Wagner’s merry 
marches gave warning of the approach of the 
veterans of 1812 and the Oldest Inhabitants’ Asso- 
ciation. A changé in the music caused all eyes to 
turn toward the grand entrance. The strains of 
the music were slow and mournful. There was a 
measured tread of many feet. and presently a bod 
of men entered whose martial bearing showed, 
without the aid of insignia, that they were a frag- 
ment of the late, grand army of the Republic. 
Some of them hobbled with crutches. Atthe side 
of others hung empty. sleeves. Following these 
scarred veterans came, in the language of the of- 
ficial programme, ‘‘The citizens.” They pushed 
forward in a crowd, without order or leadership. 
The well-to-do citizens do not mix with these New 
Year Day crowds at the White House, except when 
in attendance upon friends from other parts of the 
country. The colored race, however, is always 
largely represented, and the children are taken 
along, so that in future they may bvast of having 
been “received” at the White House by the Presi- 
dent. 

At 2o’clock the President and Mrs. ping er disap- 
peared from the Red Room, where they had been 
standing for four hours, and thus closed the cere- 
monies of the last New Year’s Day reception of 
President Hayes. Asthe last hours of the dying 
are often the clearest of a life-time, so this last 
New Yeur’s reception was the most brilliant and 
dazzling of the present and departing Administra- 
tion. teal 

STATE CAPITAL RECEPTIONS. 

ALBANY, Jan. 1.—Gov. Cornell received 

callers at the Executive office, in the old Capitol, 


this morning from 11 to 12. o’clock. Among his 
visitors were a company of dismounted cavalry, 
who marched upto the Governor’s room with a 
brass band. 

The Executive Mansion, on Eagle-street, was open 
from 10 o'clock until 5, to all who desired to pay 
their respects to Murs. Cornell. The Governor's 
wife was assisted in herreception of New Year's 
callers by Mra, Cornell, sis 44 


Goy. Cornell, and the Misses Hartley, of New- 

York. The parlors were tastefully decorated-with 

flowers, and refreshments were provided. 
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THE POLiCY TOWARD IRELAND. 


——— 


UNMISTAKABLE .EVIDENCE:THAT MR.‘ GLAD-: 


a 
STONE’S GOVERNMENT HAS THE HEARTY 


SUPPORT OF THE ENGLISH: PEOPLE, 
From the London Spectator, Dee. 18. 
Nothing is more certain to those who study 
the country papers, than that there is notan fota of 
evidence in favor of the statement, made at al- 
most’ every Tory meeting, that the country is 


already beginning to regret the result of the elec- 


tions of last Spring, and to drift back into sym- 
pathy with the party then so emphatically con- 
demned. On the contrary, whether you tuke elec- 
tions like the recent Scotch and Welsh elections, or 


whether you take the tone of Liberal meetings, 
nothing is more obvious than that the names of 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, and Lord Harting- 
tan are received with all, if not more than all, the 
enthusiasm of the Spring, and that even on the 
subjects on which the supporters of the Govern- 
ment in Parliament were least unanimous, even on 
the subjects of the Irish Disturbance biil and Mr. 
Bradlaugh—nay, on the subject of the refusal of 
the Government to re-enact coercion in Ireland be- 
fore bringing in its reform of the land law—it is 
simply impossible to elicit from any great Liberal 
meeting the smallest indication of dissatisfaction 
with Mr. Gladstone’s policy. ina word, the Lib- 
eral feeling of the country is unanimous in its con- 
fidence inthe Government. It respects the resolve 
to accompany any repressive legislation that may 
be necessary for Ireland by thorough remedial 
legislation, and yet theretis nothing but disgust and 
condemnation for the terrorism which prevails in 
Ireland. Qhe country,’ however, has learned a 
lesson. It sees that repressive legislation in Ireland 
has been the regularly returning refrain ot almost 
every decade of Irish legislation, and has come to 
no good in theend. If the evilis to be cured, it 
must be cured by something deeper than coercion, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s Government is, in the belief of 
the Liberals of Great Britain, the best judge of 
what that legislation should be, and how it should 
be presented. The vacillating Liberals—the Lib- 
erals who condemn the Government for not antici- 
pating reform by coercion—have found no encour- 
agemeut at all among their constituents. 
omtninsceieece ana aa tL 


PROHIBITION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


——_>__—. 


LICENSES TO BE GRANTED;ONLY IN INCOR- 
PORATED CITIRS, TOWNS, AND VILLAGES, 
From the Charleston (S..C.) Newa, Dec. 24. 

The Anti-Whisky law has passed both houses 
of the General Assembly, and‘ will. receive, of 
course, the approval of Gov. Hagood. The sale of 
all kinds of intoxicating liquors, including malt 
iquors and wines, is absolutely prohibited outside 
of the incorporated cities, towns, and villages, 
where such liquors may by sold under a license 
from the State. The price of the State license is 
$100, which must be paid into the County Treasury 
for county purposes. The city of Charleston is ex- 
cepted from this last provision. In this city the 
sums paid for State licenses go to the city instead 
of the county, the condition being imposed that the 
State and city licenses together shall not be less 
than $200. 

it is not to be expected that, at the first trial, the 
best possible legislation forthe repression of whisky 
drinking shall be reached. The Anti-Whisky bill 
may prove to be defective in some respects, but it 
is an honest and well-meant endeavor, on the part 
of the Legislature, to comply with public opinion 
on the subject, and, as such, it is entitled to the 
most favorable consideration at the hands of the 

eopdle. Our own conviction is that the rigid en- 
orcement of the provisions of the bill will diminish 
largely the excessive use of intoxicating drinks in 
South Carolina, and that there will be a correspond- 
ing decrease in the number of assaults and homi- 
cides of which whisky is the prime cause. There 
will be more comfort in our homes, an¢ more peace 
and hope for wives and children. It is indispensa- 
ble, however, that no infraction or evasion of the 
law shall be winked at. The friends of temperance 
must continue to watch and work. 

It is apprehended that there will be a large de- 
ficiency in Charleston County this fiscal year, in 
consequence of the prohibition of liquor selling 
outside of the city, and of the payment to the city 
of the money charged for the State licenses. The 
county will suffer somewhat, of course, by the ina- 
bility to derive revenue from county licenses to sell 
liquor, but a deficiency can be avoided by reducing 
the county expenses accordingly. The county tax 
this year is the heaviest ever levied, excepting in 
1873, when it was5mills. A plausible reason.can 
be given for every fraction of it. no doubt, but 
statistics and estimates will not make it any easier 
to bear, and the people are growing restive under 
the burden. There will be something more than 
simple discontent next year, unless taxation be re- 
duced, and it will not do to run into dept with the 
expectation that Charleston will submit quietly to 
any rate of taxation that is called for. 

The Legislature, we repéat, has done a good work 
in passing a stringent Anti-Whisky bill, and the 
beneficial effects of it will surely be felt in every 
part of the State. . 

Senate ate 
TENNYSON'’S NEW PLAY. 
From the London Fxaminer. 

We are informed that the new drama by 
Tennyson, which is to be brought out at the: Ly- 
ceum, is considered by good judges‘to show a 
great advance upon everything that the Laureate 
has yet written, in point of view of stage effect 
and capability for representation. It is said to be 
in reality a play for the theatre and not for the 
study. The Laureate has also gone far from his 


previous tracks in order to obtain a subject for his 
muse on this occasion. The struggles of Saxon 
patriotism and the Court of the Tudors will be 
found to be abandoned for Oriental scenes, and for 
the snock of passions which depend upon no 
party or political prejudices for the interest which 
they have always excited in the breast of 
mankind. The Eastern potentate, who at the same 
time represents the ** majesty of the Roman peace” 
amid the fierce intrigues and reckless ambitions of 
Asia, possesses both a fair kingdom and a fairer 
wife. So illustrious a Queen—and where a fairer 
sovereign than Ellen Terry ’—might kindle admira- 
tion, disdainful of consequences, even if there were 
not also a throne to be gained by the daring mor- 
tal who has cast his eyes upon the great Tetrarch’s 
lovely spouse. Mr. Henry Irving will himself play 
the part of the lawless lover and rebel, who would 
usurp at once a sovereign’s diadem and the hand of 
the most beautiful of Princesses. The moral 
soul of Mr. Tennyson will not,.- however, aliow 
guilt, though of heroic quality, totriumph at the 
end. The Tetrarch falls before the usurper’s force, 
but he is avenged by his widowed Queen, and the 
death of the illustrious villian, Henry Irving. at the 
hand of the royal beauty, Elien Terry, is expected 
to produce ail those emotions of pity and terror 
which the successful tragic poet must awaken, tf 
he is to be a true follower of Aschylus. The new 
piece will be in two acts, and will not necessitate 
the withdrawal! of the ‘ Corsican Brothers.” 
—— - —— ae a 


THE FRENCH OFFICIAL, NEWSPAPER. 

A Paris dispatch of Dee. 17, to the London 
Times, says: *“‘ The Chamber to-day discussed two 
questions relating to the limit of State functions— 
viz., the future management of the Journal Ofjciel, 
and that of railways constructed by the Govern- 
ment. As tothe former there were only 27 dissen- 
tients from the proposal to buy up M. Wittersheifh’s 
good-will, premises, and plant for 1,750,000f., leay- 
ing a further claim of 600,000f. for legal discussion, 
but there was greater difference of opinion as to 
what should be admitted into an official paper. M. 


Lerois insisted on the exclusion of advertisements 
arguing that .otherwise there. would be an un- 
fair competition with self-supporting news- 
papers, and that the Government might 
give apparent countenance to bubble com- 
panies. To this it was_ replied that 
§28,000f. would thus be lost to the Treasury and 
thrown on the tax-payers, and that other journals 
would not be prejudiced. The exclusion, however, 
was carried against the Government by 248 votes 
to 192, legal and . judicial notifications being, of 
course, excepted. All sides concurred in also ex- 
cluding reviews and literary or dramatic articles, 
which have on several occasions provoked animad- 
versions. About five years ago, before the Repub- 
licans were in power, a series of psychological arti- 
cles had to be suspended owing to clamor against 
anatural explanation of saints’ visions, and more 
recently the Reactionaries have denounced eulo- 
giums on the actors in the French Revolution. 
The proceedings of the Academies are still, how- 
ever, to be summarized, for, though delicate topics 
are sometimes trenched on, every shade of opinion 
is usually represented. 
eT 


RARE BOOKS SOLD AS RUBBISH. 
Rome Dispatch to the London Times. 

The debate on the estimates forthe Ministry 
of Public Instruction has been retarded fortwo 
days by a discussion of an altogether unusual, 
character. Some months ago a commission was 
appointed to inquire into the gross scandals con- 
nected with the Victor Emmanuel Library, which 
was formed by the union of the contents of 37 valu- 
able libraries belongingto the supressed monaster- 
ies, and opened in March, 1876. The contents of the 
report made by the commission, a quarto volume of 


80 pages, signed by Senator Cremona, are sach as 
to horrify every lover of books. They describe a 
state of chaotic disorder, and a condition of thir zs 
in which gross carelessness and incompetence are 
the lightest among the charges made. Uncounted 
thousands of volumes have disappeared, no one 
kaows how or where. Elever thousand kilo- 
grammes of books, including,as was afterward as- 
certained, many works of igreat value, were sold as 
waste paper at from8tos8 sous the kilogramme. 
Books were removed in cartloads day by day, and 
from: among those sold as rubbish the National Li- 
brary of Florence alone bought from the purchaser 
6,000 volumes One interested cheesemonger had 
in his possession many works of great rarity, includ- 
ing even parchments, and, among others, that cele- 
brated and very scarce book, “Il Processo degli 
Untori di Milano.’ But these are only a few of the 
astounding facts the report reveals. 
a ee 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 1.—The total Custom-house 
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socolote at this port for the past year wore $1,048,-‘ 
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BOSS MLAUGHLIN ROUTED 


—_>___—. 
HIS LAST. BROOKLYN STRONGHOLD 
CAPTURED. 

THE CHARITIES COMMISSION REDEEMED FROM 
RING RULE— EFFECT oF SENATOR 
SCHROEDER’S BILL — REMOVALS AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 


For many years the Charities Commission 
of Kings County has been one of Boss McLaugh- 
lin’s chief strongholds. ‘There were five Commis- 
sioners, and they usually spent about half a mil- 


lion dollars annually, and until recently a de- ; 
ficiepey bill to make up for the expenditures in ex- ! 


cess of the appropriation was regularly passed py 
the lLezislature each year. The Commis- 
sioners had charge of all the county build: 
ings, including the ®Alms-house, 
Asylum, Small-pox Mospital, General Pauper 
Hospital, and Hospital for Incurables. The Board 
of Supervisors, invariably controlled by McLaugh. 
lin, regulated the matter of supplies, and; as a con- 
sequence there was much corrupt bargaining be- 
tween the Commissioners and the Supervisors. The 
unfortunate inmates of these public institutions, 
including the insane patients, were the victims of 
barbarous cruelty at the hands of political heelers 
appointed as attendants, and the county’ was 
swindled yearly out of thou: ands of dollars. 

Some years ago the popular indignation was so 
thoroughly aroused that an indictment was pro- 
cured against the ring Commissioners through the 
efforts of Mr. John Winslow, then District Attor- 
ney. The Governor ordered a Special Term of the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, over which: Judge 
Daniels presided. The accused were con- 
victed, but an institution peculiar to Kings 
County saved them from other punishment 
than a slight fine. Every year twa 
“side Justices’ are elected, who preside 
in the Oyerand Terminer end in the Court of Ses- 
sions. The law provides that each party shall 
nominate one of thése Judges, and the nomination 
is equivalent to election. The side Justices, who 
are selected from the Justices of’ Peace in the 
county towns, are not required to be lawyers, and 
are, in the nature of things—their positions being 
secured through wire-pulling in a nominating con- 
vention—thoroughgoing politiclans. Judge Dan- 
iels desired to send the convicted Charities Com< 
missioners to the penitentiary, but influence was 
brought to bear on the side Justices sufficient to 
induce them to overrule the presiding Judge and 
impose only a fine. Two illiterate politicians wera 
thus enabled to dictate to one of the most learned 
Judges in the State, and the moral effect of the 
conviction was lost. 

Things went from bad to worse on the Charities 
Commission until the people began almost to de- 
spair of bringing about a better state of things. An 
isolated instance will illustrate the methods of the 
ring Commissioners end serve to give some idea 
of the enormities of which they have been 
guilty. A system of out-door relief over 
which the Commissicners had control existed 
until about a year ago, when it was abolished 
through the efforts of Siate Charities Commissiones 
Ropes and others. Mr. Ropes showed a figures 
that in one of these districts controlled by Harmon 
V. Storms it cost 98 cents to distribute 12 cents to 
the poor. Two of the present Charities Commis- 
sioners—Messrs. Shipman and Heury—were elected 
ona citizens’ nomination, and, although in a mi, 
nority until yesterday, effected many reforms, and 
saved over £50,000 to the tax-payers. Last 
yeas Senator Schroeder introduced a_ Dill 
nm the Legislature reorganizing the Chari- 
ties Commission, which, after much opposition, 
became law. It provided that the name of the 
commission should be “The Commission of Chari- 
ties and Correction,” and that it should con‘tam 
three instead of five members. This law was to go 
into effect when the terms of two of the Commis- 
sioners expired, and it was provided that when the 
terms of the remaining three elected Commission- 
ers should expire their successors should be ap- 
pointed—the first year by the Chairman pro tem. of 
the Board of Supervisors, and. in after years 
by the Supervisor at Large. That provision 
of the Dill was: inserted by Senator Schroeder 
to meet existing circumstances. Super- 
visor Anderson, an Independent Democrat, 
had been elected’Chairman pro tem. of the Board 
of Supervisors by a combination of Republicans 
anc Independent Democrats against McLaughlin. 
te was elected for two years, and could be trusted 
to appoint none but good men to office. The terms 
of two of the ring Commissioners—Storms and Kes- 
sell;-expired yesterday, and the control of the 
Commission of Charities and Correetion passed 
into the hands of Messrs. Shipman and Henry. Mr. 
Anderson’s term as Chairman pro tem. of the Board 
of Supervisors expires with 1481, but he will reap- 
point for another full term, before he goes 
out of office. Messrs. Shipman and Hen- 
ry, whose elective terms expire at 
same time. Tne commission will then be taken 
out of the Boss’s hands practically for alltime. Itis 
claimed by the Boss’s supporters that Mr. Andersou 
was only appointed Chairman pro tem. for one year, 
and that a new Chairman pro tem. will be elected 
by the Democratic majority at the first meeting of 
the Board of Supervisors thistyear. This claim, it 
is believed, cannot be supported in law. Another 
device to obtain control of the Charities Commis- 
sion was adopted. by the ring Commissioners, 
Storms and Kessell, at the last election. They had 
some ballots printed and cast for them.as Charities 
Commissioners, and will: claim in the courts that 
the law just gone into effect is unconstitutional. 

Much interest was manifested in the meeting of 
the Commissioners of Charities and Correction, 
which took place yesterday at the Central Office, 
No. 444 Fuiton-street, Brooklyn. There were 
present Commissioners Shipman, Henry, and Ryan. 
Ex-Commissioner Storms, in accordance with*the 
ring programme ‘already outlined,:appeared and 
demanded that his name be called on the roll. 
The request was promptly refused, and Storms re- 
tired. The Commissioners then entered cu a series 
of wholesale changes. Nearly all of the Boss’s 
men were removed, and- further removals 
and appointments are‘to be made. Warden 
James Shevlin, who has_ governed’ the 
penitentiary in a most acceptable manner for a 
number of years, renderingsit almost self-sustain- 
ing, was removed, and John Green, the keeper of a 
corner groggery and a professional politician, was 
appointed in his place. State - Commissioner of 
Charities Ripley Ropes, while a member of the 
Board of Supervisors, voted for’ Mr. Shevlin, and 
repeatedly indorsed his management of the prison, 
which was also indorsed by Superintendent Pils- 
bury. Mr. Sheviin has the misfortune to be 4 
relative of Boss McLaughlin, and that fact, as 
much as anything else, probably led to his removal. 
The other removals and appointments were made, 
it is believed, in accordance with the spirit 
of reform, economy, and good government, 
which has actuated Messrs. Shipman and 
Henry since they entered:the commission, Gilbert 
Hicks was appointed store-keeper at the Alms- 
house in place of Michael Coffey, removed. The 
salary was reduced from $2,500 to $2,000. Mr, 
Murray was appointed Superintendent of the Alms 
house at $1,500 a. year, in place of M. V. B. 
Burroughs. The Fourth and Fifth District 
offices were abolished and the following removals 
made: M. J. Kerrigan, clerk and steward ;.Maria J. 
Trimble, matron; Michael Baxter and Robert 
Tackaberry, carpenters; John Cornell, tin- 
smith; Arthur Conner and Patrick Con- 
noliy, plumbers; Cornelius Buckley, mason; 
John O’Conner, mason, and, Theodore Kerwin, 
blacksmith; John Courtney, Clerk of the Third 
District office; James Kelly, clerk of the Fourth 
District office; Ma McLaughlin, clothes-cutter; 
Hugh Carboy, clerk; G. A. Duryea, Thomas 
French, and James 3B. Irwin, stewards, and 
Mary Cunningham, matron of the Lunatic 
Asylum. Commissioner Kyan, Boss McLaughlin’s 
only representative in the board, protested against 
all the removals, but State Commissioner of Chari- 
ties Ropes, who was present, approved them. It is 
said’ that the new Commissioners will not rest until 
every follower of Boss McLaughlin's who holds of- 
fice under the commission is removed. 

The political aoe of yesterday's upheaval will 

ng topic of discussion for the 
adherents of both factions of the Democratic 
Party during the coming week. The loss 
of the Charity Commission is the severest 
blow yet dealt by Senator Schr6éeder in his long 
fight against McLaughlin. That independent Demo- 
crats who early rebelled against his power were 
made the instruments of his punishment 
renders yesterday’s reverse all the more gall- 
ing to the Boss. Both Messrs. Shipman and 
Henry are members of the new Democratic Ger- 
eral Committee, and the appointments to be made, 
as well as those already made, will give strength to 
that organization. Warden Green, but recent- 
ly left the Boss’s General Committee, and 
his quick reward will, it is said. have 
the effect of inducing other  desertions. 
The independents confidently claim that. before 
next Fall the organization now known as the 
Regular Democratic General Committee will be 
wiped out of existence, and its place taken by an 
organization controlled not by a Boss, but by men 
elected at open and fairly conducted primaries. 
Shrewd politicians opine, however, that McLaugh- 
lin is far from political death, and that next Fall 
he will be heard from in a way that will astonish 
the independent Democrats. 

—Siasasaiaaiecnteapciglipeinciaangpanienes 
AN ERA OF PRINCELY GIVING. 
From the Chicago Standard, Dec. 3, 

The late Mr. James E. Brown, of Kittan. 
ning, Penn., has left to various benevolent insti- 
tutions the me.gnificent sum-of $1,680,000. This is 
to be used for home and foreign missions, educa- 
tion. &c. Mrs., Stone, of Massachusetts, has re- 
cently distributed over $600,000 for similar pur- 
poses. During the past 12 months $500,000 have 
been given to ourtwo Baptist educational institu- 
tions at Rochester, N. Y. The Congregational 


Theologica! Seminary in this city has just received 
$50,000 from one source, and we learn that $100,000 
have been conditionally pledged. The byte- 
rian Theological Seminary here is reported to have 
received $100,000 quite lately. We et muitiply 
such instances indefinitely, but these of the lves 
are sutiicient to justify what is implied in tifs cap, 
a our article—that this is an era of princely 
ving. 


VALUE OF PEPERSBURG: PROPERTY. 


Pretrerspuna, Va., Jan. 1.—The new assess- 
ment shows the total value of real and personal 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 
a 

"Twas night, and busy to and fro 
On earth God’s angels ran; 

Life entered this low door—and there 
Death cut life’s littie span. 

"Twas night: I dreamed with opened eyes, 
I saw what spirits can. 


i saw two souls set free shoot up 
Into the awful blue,— 

Nowhere in that strange flight they paused, 
No lingering glance they threw; 

But as somo arrow to its goal, 
To the Far Gates they drew. 

Not then they paused, but entered in, 
And I, too, entered there, 

And straightway heard upon the wind, 
Whose very breath was prayer, 

A voice that called those new-born souls 
Across the quiet air. 

**Go thon and serve !" the sentence came, 
“The name of Jesu tell, 

Preserve from death some dying sonal!" 
—Athwart one face there fell 

A lengthening shadow, and I heard 
A muttered groan, of ** Hell ’” 

“Go thon ana serve |” the soft voice said, 
“Make noon of life’s dark even; 

Goide frail ones through Earth’s storms, and 


bring 
Again tho souls God-given !” 
I saw a rapturous, upturned face, 
Too blessed to answer.--‘' Heaven /” 
— The Epectator. 
-—_—— —<ae— -- —-- 


SYMPATHY: A SONNET. 
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Admiring have I viewed the chemist’s art, 

When with familiar means, a coil of wire, 

A cup. a jar, he makes thé fire to Jart, 

To die and dart again at his desire. 

“Whence comes the spark ”’ some blunderer might 
inquire; 

Ay, whenes indeed! It hath no lot nor part 
with those that bring not what it doth require, 

The touch that bids it into being start. 

50 pees tae Saaenee stand oftimes cold and 

» dumb, 

Unknown e’en to themselves their hidden life, 

The while with fervent forces they are rife, 
Waiting some simple touch. Let iat but come, 

Come Sympathy, and in the self-same hour 

These dead ones live in love and joy and power! 

—Fraser’s Magazine. 
os eB —_ 
THE YOUNG LADY IN GRAY. 
cretion ib 

I was recommended change. It had been 
impressed upon my father, a member of the 
French Senate, and my motier, and all the 
relatives anxious in me and for me, that only 
perfect change wovid do me any good. I was 
in a low way and wauted rousing. I was in a 
bad way, and fresh air and foreign scene and 
character might bring about a better state of 
mind, if I were willing to help myself, they 
hoped. It was asif they doubted that from 
the outset; it was asif I doubted it myself, 
knowing what help I wanted, and how useless 
any efforts of my own would assuredly be. 

Yes, I was ina bad way—even for a young 
Frenchman. I had reflected too much, they 
told me—I had studied too hard—Ihad become 
too philosophical and argumentative. I was 
versed in all the theories of the French and 
German ‘schools ;’’ I had analyzed all beliefs, 
and yet beleved in very little. They said at 
home that I was reading myself to death. 

They were partly right and partly wrong. 
T had lost energy and strength of late; I had 
become morbid and misanthropical, and I let 

‘them send me abroad, stipulating for only one 
condition—that I should beallowed to go alone. 

| J was an only son, and accustomed to my own 

‘company. Iwas conceited enough to think 

_ that there was nothing like it, having a fair. 
opinion of myself, and implicit credence in my 
own wild speculations. My one ambition was 
to be the founder of a new sect, but friends 
he'd aloof very wisely, and thought that I was 
going mad. 

It is possible that Iwas not very wise, and 
that people saw a change in me; they called 
me a clever fellow, but they wero not anxious 
formy company. I was too deep for them, 
and I knew too much, they said, of everything 
but—men and women and the world! If this 
were satire, it was true enough. My world 
had beon all books and all philosophies, and I 
eared for little else. Men I doubted, women I 
thought childish and vain, and the world I 
knew was selfish to its backbone. 

Still, I would go abroad. They were anx- 
lous about it at home, where I had no wish to 
stay; I was killing myself by over-study, and 
{had no particular desire to die, though life 
seemed a dull and commonplace affair to me. 

I chose England for a resting-place. They 
were curious folk in England, I had heard, and 
there I might be fortunate enough to meet a 
kindred spirit, a somebody to understand me 
and sympathize with all my aspirations, my 
schemes for the general good of a community 
which in the aggregato I despised already. 

I found no one of my tastes and feelings; I 
was an enthusiast, and English folk were 
afraid of me. I raved and gesticulated too 
rauch for them in my heat of argument, and 
they were ;lad to get away. In this English 
country } oad felt better for a while; but the 
deep, deadly sense of an indifference to man- 
kind came to me again, born of my experience 
of shallow men, and I passed from London to 
the sea-side—making toward my native France 
iain after months of 4 change which had 
ione me little good. This was the first step 
joward a new life—to the romance and mys- 
tery floating beyond the world of science and 
sober fact in which I had been submerged. As 
the poets say, my time had come at last—my 
fate had stepped across the border-land toward 
me. And fate was a woman, of course ! 

This fate, then—a dark-haired, dark-eyed 
lady of above the middle height, a young lady 
in gray, whose years had not numbered a 
score, and who was so strangely beautiful that 
peopled gazed at her, as at a picture by some 

‘master-hand, crossed my path, entered the 
rome railway<carriage with me, glanced criti- 
cally Sut not boldly atthe faces of her fellow- 
passengers, and then looked steadily from the 
windew until the train was moving from the 
station. 

Hers was a face which attracted me at once, 
althoug! until that hour I had been a woman- 
hater. It was hardly its beauty—say, rather, 
the strangeness of its beauty and the depth of 
its expression. There was great intelligence, I 
was sure, behind those well-drawn features— 
there was a deep sadness even, endeavoring to 
disguise itself by a set immobility—there were 
trouble and anxiety, but there was also the 
courage to resist. I thought all this, as I 
watched my fellow-traveler; and I sketched a 
story from her face very far from the truth— 
as was natural, deep thinker though [ was, 

She did not seem to notice those who trav- 
eled with her again; to the end of her journey 
she read numicrous letters, which she drew 
from a small valise resting on her lap, letters 
which were in various handwritings, and bore 
always foreign post-marks, Once or twice 
during the perusal of these epistles I observed 
that she smiled—smiled brightly and hope- 
fully—and the light upon her face then 
was very fair to see. That she aitracted 
me strangely, I have said; and that it 
was not for her beauty, I was ass:red. 
One of my facts or fallacies, in which the 
world would not believe, wa: that there 
were men or worsér, or both, bir: tc meet 
each other at a predestined period of tife, who 
‘were forever steadily »pproaching to one fixed 
point, and were ali their lives directly or indi- 
rectly influencing cack other by strange subtle 
means, of which philosophy knew nothing and 
cared less. And this might be the lite that had 
been waiting for me, and was already influenc- 
ing my own. Idid rot think so at the time 
although impressed by the sad, thoughtful 
face—by the story in it, and marveling al- 
ready why she traveled alone, and what her 
mission on this weary earth might me. 

I scarcely thought so at the hotel at Folke- 
stone, where we met again, although I was 
struck by the coincidence which took her there, 
and which sut her by my side at the table 
VhOéte, where she ate little and thought deeply, 
and seemed unconscious of the ee 
curious, thoughtful glances bestowed freely 
upon her by the guests. It struck me even 
that she was scarcely a stranger there, and 
tbat people seemed to recogniza her; once 
the manager of tbe hotel came and 
spoke to her, and bowed obsequiously to 
certain orders which she gave to him in a low 
voice. She woreat dinner the same dark gray 
dress with which she had traveled with me, 
from London, andher hands, which were now 
nngloved, were totally destitute of rings. No 
one spoke to her, and she spoke to no one; but. 
she was net embarrassed by the isolation of 


her position—on the contrary, looked steadily 
and almost critically about ber at times, as if 
expectant of a friend. 

did not address her, on my own part, albeit 
strangely tempted once or twice. I was pre- 
ternaturally reserved by the habits of my 
youth, and there was a doubt in my mind 
whether she might not take it as an offense, 
and resent it. I did not believe she had recog- 
nized me as her traveling companion, and I 
thought she was English and more reserved 
than Ieven. Before the table d’héte was quite 
finished she rose and walked gracefully the full 
length of the dining-room, looking at the 
guests, as she passed on, as if half-expectant 
still of the friend among them somewhere, 
but betraying no emotion or embar- 
rassment at the attention which she 
received in return. As she passed from the 
room, a short, stout man, who had sat on the 
other side of her, and who was to me the very 
personification of vulgarity, with his greasy 
face and coarse, broad smile, leaned across the 
chair left vacant between us by her departure, 
and said in a loud voice: 

‘The lady in gray is back again, after all, 
I took odds on the event lest month.” 

I did not respond at first; then a new curi- 
osity led me to ask questions of this familiar 
being. 

**Ts she often here ?’’ I asked. 

“Oh ! yes, very often,” he replied; “ Win- 
ter, as well as Summer, I run againsther. Al- 
ways the same stand-offish style. I can’t bear 
stuck-up people. And always in that gray 
dress, or in a dress of the same color—hanged 
if I know which.’’ 

“Ts there anything remarkable in her bein 
here? You are here very often yourself, 
presume ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I travel for Toats’s firm, you know; 
Toats & Twirl, of Cannon-street, and so I’m 
always going backward and forward be- 
tween London and Paris, and I see a good deal 
of Miss Grey, as I call her; I’ve heard her oth- 
er name, but ‘dashed if I can call it to mind, 
and the more I see of her the less I make her 
out. She’s just asmuch on the other sido 
of the Channel, always at the Grand Hotel, 
Boulogne, and always nothing to do but daw- 
dle about the place reading lots of letters. 
I’ve seen her sit for hours on the beach out- 
side, too, staring at the sea like a woman mel- 
ancholy mad; you will see her yourself to- 
morrow. She’s an odd one, I can tell you; 
quite a mystery here.”’ 

““Indeed !? [ said, growing tired of my 
friend’s loquacity, which was not to be readily 
sup ressed now. 

ou're in the wine trade, ain’t you !’’ he 
said suddenly ; ‘‘ haven’t-I met you?’ 

“JT am not in the wine trade, or in any 
trade.”’ 

‘‘Oh! Isee, aregular gent, taking it easy. 
Well, there’s nothing like it, if the coin will 
hold out. French, of course ?”’ 

‘*Ves, Iam a Frenchman.” 

“Going across to-morrow—or going to make 
a stay here? J go across to-morrow,” he 
added, by way of an extra inducement for me 
to continue my journey. That last remark de- 
cided my course of action. 

**T shall remain here a few days,” I replied. 

“If you make it a few weeks, I shall be back 
again. My name’s Saunders.”’ 

I did not reciprocate his confidence; I was 
tired of the man’s obtrusiveness, and anxious 
to get away from him. 1 did not think that he 
would trouble me presently and be one of the 
links of a chain that‘was being forged already 
for me. I only knew that here was a specimen 
of the English bagman highly developed. and 
that every word he said jarred upon me un- 
pleasantly. I got up to withdraw; the dinner 
was over, and [{ cared not to linger over bad 
wine and an indifferent dessert. 

‘Pll give you one tip before you go,” ke 
said, touching my arm and grinning at me; 
‘‘don’t try it on with the lady in gray. She 
don’t care to speak to anybody, and she can 
shut you up with half alook. By George, it is 
a scorcher of a look, pretty as she is! I 
shan’t forget her in a hurry—I wouldn’t have 
sat here if I had known she was coming this 
evening. If you’re going to have a cigar any- 
where, Bi)l Saunders is your man, you know.”? 

‘Thank you—I shall be engaged this even- 
ing.”’ 

‘*Oh! no offense-—just as you lixe—I’m never 
hard up for a pal.” 

I thought this was the end of Mr. Saunders, 
and that he was not likely to cross my path 
again, Ihad not metaman before whom I 
had so quickly disliked ashe. This was the 
Englishman of the farce—more like the beings 
my countrymen depicted than any I had en- 
countered yet. 

I went out to the high road, and the parade 
upon the sea, walking past the few holiday folk 
left, and the baad that was braying for their 
amusement, walking on as far as Sandgate and 
descending the cliffs to the lower road, where 
I found that there was a return route nearer to 
the sea. The evenings were drawing in at that 
period. It was the middle of October, when 
the night falls early and the breeze from 
the sea is keen and cold after sundown. 
I walked back toward my hotel at a rapid 
rate; half-way toward Folkestone I came upon 
the lady in gray walking as rapidly in the op- 
posite direction. I was sure it was she; there 
was a grace and manner distinctive enough to 
betray her even in the darkness. 

To my surprise, she advanced toward me, 
and I stopped and raised my hat. She did not 
recognize me, it seemed. 

‘Can you tell me how far it is to Hythe, 
Sir, by this road?’ she inquired in haste. 

‘*No, Madam, I ama stranger here.”’ 

“*T think it is near Sandgate, but I am not 
sure. Thank you,”’ shesaid; then she passed 
me and went on swiftly again into the 
shadows, where she was lost. 

I was bewildered—the lady in gray had a 
mission to fulfill, and there was a mystery in it 
and her isolated life. It was not my business 
to interfere with it, and it was wholly unlike 
me to become impressed so quickly by other 

eople’s movements, but I was interested in 
ares and drawn toward ‘pr ! 

I saw no more of her the foliowing day: she 
was not at the table d’héte in the evening, as I 
had expected. 

Old patrons of this hotel, men and women 
who were forever in its precincts, spoke of her 
to my surprise at the dinner-table with a free- 
dom which I—perfect stranger to her though 
I was—felt disposed to answer. 

‘*Miss Grey is on the wing again,’’ a red- 
faced, white-moustached man said, with a 
short laugh. 

‘Quite a romance, this flitting,”’ answered, 
the lady to whom he spoke; ‘‘I should be glad 
to know her history.” 

** You may depend upon it you never will,” 
answered the first speaker. 

‘‘She is very young, and so very quiet too, 
or I should have thought—’’ and then the 
lady stopped, not knowing what she thought, 
or not caring to confess it. 

“‘T declare I would not come here at all, or 
bring my innocent daughters here, if Monsieur 
De Lorme’’ (this was the proprietor of the 
hotel) ‘Shad not assured me that she came to 
him with the highest credentials from abroad.’’ 

‘* Ah! these Frenchmen will say anything.”’ 

**T can’t help thinking she’s an ectress.’’ 

‘“‘Oran adventuress,’’ said another voice— 
another lady’s voice too, ‘‘or worse. I have, 
no confidence in ladies with a mystery; the 
mystery is alwavs worthless and discreditable.”’ 

‘*Not always, but very often certainly,” said 
one more charitably disposed. 

She was at the hotel the following day, and 
I seemed waiting for her. I knew that she had 
arrived late last night: a chance inquiry of an 
inquisitive visitor at the breakfast table had 
given me the news. I saw her in the morning 
reading on the beach, sitting apart from the 
few visitors who were there, and deeply inter- 
ested in her book. I do not believe she looked 
‘up from her volume once, even to regard the 
‘sea, foaming and lashing against the shingle 
furiously that day. Isat ata distance watch- 

| ing this mysterious lady, and hardly conscious 
I was watching her. 

At the dinner-table we were together once 
more. Strangely enough, Thad chosen the seat 
next her again. As she came down the room I 
telt my keart beating faster than its wont, 
lest she should pass the chair vacant on the 
left. For a moment she paused, and even besi- 
tated, then took the seat and icoked for an in- 
stant at me. 

Before I could remember the commercial 
traveler’s story of her austere reserve, or think 
even of my own, by an impulse for which I 
could hardly account, save that it was natural 
to be courteous to one whose face had grown 
familiar as a guest’s, I bowed low and mur- 
mured a good evening. 

She returned my salutation promptly and 
with a faint smile. There was no vexation at 
being addressed, as I had almost anticipated 
and feared from the traveler’s legend of two 
nights ago. 

“ Good evening,’’ she replied. 

She seemed less thoughtful and more ob- 
servant—numbers had thinned at the hotel; 
the old gentleman with the white mustache 


‘had gone to London; Saunders, of the firm of. 


Toats & Twirl, had not returned from Paris; 
one or two new faces, pale with the voyage 
across, were at the dinner-table; several of the 
old were missing. : 

I was wondering if I dared speak to her again, 


when she addressed me so suddenly that 1' 


started and colored. 
*““Do_ you intend a long stay here?’ she in- 


quired. 
“JI hardly know, Madame. I am not 
pressed for time.” 
j “Tt is not a place where much amusement iz 
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to be found at this time of the year—the nights 
are long and the air is eold,” 

“T am traveling for my health, unfortunate- 
ly—not for amusement.’ 

** Indeed ! she said, with some interest in 
her tone of voice. ‘*) should not have thought 
you were an invalid.”’ 

“*} dispute the assertion myself at home— 
but there are friends in France who will not 
take my word.” 

* You are French ?’ 


“ Es yes.” 

““You speak English excellently—it’s only 
your appearance which is French.”’ 

I hardly admired this remark—it might be 
taken either way, and yet it was scarcely likely 
that this young girl would attempt to satire me 
thus early in our acquaintance. For we had 
become acquainted; it was all very strange—I 
could see some wandering looks across the table 
at us—but it was a pleasant thought to me, 
She was particularly observant, fer suddenly 
a little musical laugh escaped her, and she said 
in a low tone: ; 

“Our good friends opposite ave taking it for 
granted that we have met before. It is so sel- 
dom that I care to speak to any one at this 
place—certainly not to any Englishman.”’ 

** You are French, then, also ?”’ 

‘““My father is French, my mother was an 
Englishwoman.”’ 

It was on the tip of my tongue toask her where 
her father was living, and why she was always 
traveling alone; in my eager curiosity the 
question had nearly escaped me. But I was 
silent, and to my great surprise she appeared 
to reply to my thoughts, as though it had been 
easy to read them for herself. 

‘* A father very much engaged compels me 
to rely upon my own resources a great deal, 
and I am fond of traveling about and studying 
human nature., It is my profession, in fact.’’ 

** You write ?’ 

“A little—for a living. And you,”’ she 
added, regarding me very steadily, ** unless I 
am greatly mistaken, are one of the grand 
army of letters also ?”” 

‘* No, Madame; I do not write.”’ 

‘Ah! you are modest and conceal the 
truth,’’ she said, smiling. 

‘*T am only adreamer, they tell me at home,”’ 
T answered, ‘‘and I have come to Engiand to 
dream on. [ have no wish to join the literati— 
even if I had the ability to turn my pen to profit 
—lIam neither novelist, dramatist, nor poet.’’ 

‘*Nor poet,’’ she repeated to herself. 

“Only a dreamer, Madame. I had a hope 
one day to say philosopher, but that is dying 
out,”’ 

‘“*As fast as other dreams—-ah! they soon 
fade,’”’ she murmured. ' 

She did not say any more; it seemed almost 
as if she had turned from me, disappointed that 
her estimate of me had been incorrect. I was 
only one of the crowd that she had taken so 
much pains to avoid, and there was no sympa- 
thy between us. This was a clever woman, 
and I was a weak fool. I had said too much, 
and let her see how shallow I was, and she did 
not care for my boy’s philosophy. 

I made no further effort to engage hor in 
conversation; my pride told me she was tired 
of me, and I was very quickly silent. It was 
only after she had withdrawn that I felt I had 
lost an lena in her eyes, and that I might 
have said something to prove at least that I 
had thought « great deal. I noticed that I was 
regarded with some suspicion by the guests, 
and I knew afterward that it was the first time 
the young lady in gray had been seen to con- 
verse at length with any of the visitors at the 
hotel. *I was the favored one—or the old friend 
lurking about in disguise, and for some hidden 
purpose which they hoped to fathom presently. 


The next day I had made up my mind to 
cross the Channel and proceed homeward, 
but my plans were all upset by last night’s 
conversation. I was a man under a spell— 
here was the unseen, incomprehensible motive 
force in which I believed, and which was draw- 
ing me toward this mystery, and making the 
voung Frenchwoman a part of my waking 
life. The dreams had vanished, and she was 
herein the foreground to ensnare or counsel 
me—to exercise a supernatural power over me, 
if she were vain and fond of power. I did not 
own--I could not think at this time—that it 
was simply love for her which was affecting 
me. I had no belief in the love of man for 
woman—lI would more readily place credence in 
my theory of mysterious attraction, which was 
but a heart’s deep passion under another name. 
I was a weakling boasting of my strength, but 
I was close upon my knowledge of the truth, 
and it would soon dismay me, I did not know 
what havoc love could make ina man natu- 
rally weak, and naturally anxious to be trusted. 

We became friends, Virginie andI. The ice 
once broken between two reserved natures, 
each alone ina strange country, and each not 
one-and-twenty, and there was no freezin 
again of her demeanor toward me, If she di 
not look up to me, she respected me at least, 
and the smile with which she met me of a 
morning, her readiness to converse, to speak 
of her family and mine, to let me by degrees 
learn something of her and tell her not-a little 
of myself, were ties te draw me closer every 
day. I knew that I loved her then despite the 
mystery which still surrounded her, despite 
the assurance to my heart that she was not 
telling me her whole history, and that there 
woalt be more tolearn some day. I could not 
expect implicit confidence from her, and yet 
she had had entire confidence from me. I felt 
that I could trust her, I was only secretly pained 
that she could not put her faith in me. 

Presently she knew all my life, my ambitions, 
my wild theories, out of many of which 
she reasoned me with keen, incisive argu- 
ments that proved how much stronger and 
brighter this mind was than my own; she was 
my junior by 18 months, but I was like a child 
in the hands of its mother when she took me 
to task and railed at my speculations. 

““You are very weak, Armand,” she said _ to 
me one day, and with so pitying a look in her 
eyes that I winced under it. ‘‘I could wish, 
for your sake, that you wereastronger-minded 
man. 

‘You think 1 am easily ied away, then ?”’ 

“T hardly know what to think of you,” she 
said sadly, ‘ or what—”’ 

‘Well?’ I asked, as she paused. 

‘*Or what will become of you,” she added. 

‘* Without you—’’ I said impulsively; ‘‘ah! 
I don’t know now !”’ 

She colored. She had not been prepared for 
so hasty an outburst of my feelings—I was not 
prepared myself. The very misery of my tone 


‘of voice perhaps convinced her, for the first 


time, of the’deep love I had for her. She was 
surprised, and for a moment abashed—she 
knew my secret now, and was too wise to seem 
wholly to misinterpret it. She was above so 
womanly an affectation. ; 

We were sitting at the pier-head together, 
waiting for the Channel boat’s arrival. It was 
wintry weather, and no one was abroad that 
day but ourselves. The’ wind was coming 
fiercely across the sea, and the clouds were 
threatening rain. The holiday visitors had all 
flown homeward, and there was only life and 
bustle in’ the littie harbor beyond, and two 
strange hearts trying perhaps to understand 
each other here, and one failing very miserably. 

““You will be soon going home for good,’’ 
she said, after an awkward silence; ‘I fancy 
even that your friends are growing anxious.’’ 

‘* What makes you think this?’ I asked: 
quickly. 

** Letters come more frequently to you, and 
you are sad after their perusal.” 

* Just asifIdid not care to return to the 
home to ‘which I am summoned!” I added, 
with a forced laugh. 

** And that is true, too?’’ 

‘* Yes—quite true,” I answered, “ and you 
know it.” ? . 

She regarded me very steadily now, and 
looked no longer away. Thecrisis had come, 
and she was prepared for it. 

‘* Because you leave me 
fashion,” she shivered, as with the northern 
blast, ‘‘ we have become friends,”’ 

‘Oh! you speak bitterly,” I cried, ‘but 
God knows you are a friend that is very dear 
tome. To lose you is tosubmerge my whole 
life, which I would rathor part with than say 
good-bye.”’ 

‘““Why ! this is the raving of a man on the 
stage, Armand,”’ she said warmly, ‘‘ and I will 
beg of you to cease.” 

“Ob! Iknow you don’t care for me—that I 
am never likely to be more in your estimation 
than a madman and a misantbrope—that we 


here and after a 


are not even suited to each other, but,” I’ 
‘added, ‘‘I can’t help loving you, or saying 80, 
t 


any more than I can help breathing. 
the plain truth, and you may as well 
Virginie.” 

She looked at me with the same steady, pity- 
ing look. 

*I am very sorry to hear it.’’ 

** And it is no news to you,” I added. 

‘“*T may have feared that this was to be the 

end of a friendship born in hours of idleness 
together, and I would have stopped it. if I 
could, weeks ago. But a woman is powerless.”’ 

“ Not ajways.”’ 

‘“*T have been waiting for you to speak,’’ she 
added frankly, *‘ and for me to end this folly. 
I am glad it has come thus one for both our 
sakes—you will forget me, possi ly hate me, all 
the sooner.”’ 

I saw the tears in her orn re she dashed 
them away with a quick d. 

“ Virginie !—hate you !’’ 


is 
ow it, 


“ Love repulsed turns quickly to hate, it is, 


said—and it will be natural on your part, if 
not now—presently.”’ 

“Im ible.’’ 

‘* T daw't know.” she answered very thoucht- 


‘solable. 


‘| where I had parted from her last. 


fully; ** your self-love is wounded when I tell 
you it is hopeless that I can think of you as one 

ear tome in any way—or as one even with 
whom I shall be sorry to sek 

‘‘ Ah! don’t say that. Spare me a little.” 

** Not sorry, because I am sure it is for the 
best. What would your father say to such a 
mésalliance as you have had in your thoughts? 
—-what would he, a French officer and gentle- 
man, think of it, a power in the Senate, a 
Minister of the State?’ Have you not told mo 
more than once how proud he is—and is there 
not that about my life which tis not to be ex- 


plained ?”’ 

She ke fearlessly now, but she was 
startled by my answer. Prepared for many 
eccentricities on my part, she was not prepared 
for this. ; 

** My father is proud, but he loves his son,” I 
said. ‘‘ Here ishis answer'to your question.’ 

** His answer !”’ she cried, in her amazement. 

‘*T have no secrets from him. I wrote and 
told him all that was in my heart,” I said. ‘‘T 
spoke of my love for you, and of the one 
chance of peace and happiness which it afford- 
ed me.”’ ; 

“This was unwise, 
thought—”’ 

**Read his letter, Virginie, and see what he 
says for himself and—for me.”’ 

put my father’s letter in her hands, which 
trembled very much as she received it—the 
face was ofa new pallor also, and the fresh 
young lips were compressed as with a grief or 
pain. er emotion gave me a new hope, and 
my heart bounded at once from the depth of 
its despair. ; 

I watched her read the letter—I had a strong 
faith in its contents impressing her. It was 
the epistle of a loving father toan only son— 
of a man who was very anxious for his son’s 
welfare, and had been for years terribly soli- 
citous concerning him. ; 

‘*T shall be only too happy ‘to see you united 
to a lady well educated, well born, and ami- 
able,’? he wrote. ‘‘I can know of no bar to 
such a union, and I have not a word to urge 
against it. Strange as you are, Armand, I 
think I can trust your judgmentin this matter, 
and I believe you are notthe man to have set 
your affection on this lady hastily and without 
full reflection. . More, I believe in her, as you 
do yourself. You give no particulars of her 
family—ask her, should she favor your suit in 
due course of time, to put me in communica- 
with ber parents, and let us all meet together 
with full and happy hearts.”’ 

There was more than this—news of home 
and of oid friends, but the epistle returned to 
my love for Virginie jn. 

‘ Bring her to us at Dieppe, where we have 
gone for a holiday—she will be.welcome,”’ 
were his last words. Virginie read the letter 
carefully, and by degrees was firm and calm 
again. f 

‘Yes, this is a trusting father,’? she mur- 
mured, ‘‘and I have always thought him cruel 
and exacting—one,”’ she added quickly, “who 
by his austerity and want of sympathy with you 
had driven you trom home. See how easy it 
is to idee, and judge falsely.”’ 

** You thought this or my father, Virginie !’’ 

**Yes, You were a man'so ill-trained and 
wild,” she answered, ‘“‘that your youth had 
been uncared for, or cared for too much, I felt 
assured. But what would he think of mo? 
You have not told him that I arh alone here, to 
many an object of suspicion, and to many 
more incomprehensible. I am a woman 
alone-—and there is always a doubt over such 
an anomaly, and the world has a right to be 
wary of her.*” . 

She spoke indignantly, and beat the letter I 
had given her on the palm of her gloved hand. 

‘**But you can defy the world—there is no 
mystery which you cannot clear—there is—”’ 

“There is nothing but resignation tomy 
sition,’’ said Virginie. ‘*I cannot defy the 
world, and it is beyond my power to explain.”’ 

‘* T ask for no explanation—I will be content 
with you,” I cried. ‘Give me only hope to 
win you, and I shall eare for nothing else.’ 

‘* That is romance, and we are in a prosaic 


before you knew, or 


| world, Armand. Still,” she added, after a 


pause, ** I thank you for all your faith in me; 
it is far more than I deserve.’ 

“ And you will—”’ 

“J will think again,’’ she added, with the 
old puzzled, pitying look returning to her face. 
‘* Give me four days to consider everything; 
leave me this letter to offer me some sivengte, 
even—your father’s words of faith in the 
woman his son loves—and meet me here four 
days hence, in the Christmas weck approaching. 
Will you ?’ 

“ Willl!? I cried. ‘‘ Oh! with what hope 
and with what prayers will I wait! And 
meanwhile-—”’ 

‘‘Meanwhile, leave me to myself—don’t watch 
me,’’ she added, with a new and terrified look, 
‘for I am afraid of you and of my own 
strength, and am desperately unhappy. I may 
remain here, I may disappear; but do not say 
a word to me again until we meet in this place. 
Promise !”’ 

I promised her, and she rose, and in an im- 
patient, agitated way waved me from her. The 
ordeal of my silence had commenced; the be- 
ginning of many hopes and bright visions from 
a roseate cloudland had set in, to be followed 
by hours of deep regrets and unavailing doubts. 

it was the traveler Saunders who turned my 
secret joys and hopes to a grief bitter and incon- 

Hie had been away some months in lieu of 
weeks, and was fullof spirits at the result of his 
travels and the commissions he had obtained. 
In his horrible frankness he told me what he 
had earned, what business he had transacted 
and how immensely ho had been admired 
abroad by everbody—male and female, he 
added, with a wink. 

** And that reminds me of the gray lady— 
you remember the gray lady who was here 
when you came down ?” 

‘* Yes—I remember.”’ 

‘**T met her in Paris yesterday—and of all 
places in the world, guess where ?”’ 

‘*T am not handy at guessing,”’ I said, with a 
sickening feeling at my heart; ‘‘I do not care 
to guess.” 

‘* At the Bal-masqué at the Opera, then—half 
a dozen swells with her, and she the biggest 
swell of all. No more of your gray suits and 
simpering smiles—oh ! trust her.” 

‘*Are you sure of this? This must be a lie, 
for certain.” 
** Hallo ! 

he cried. 

‘** She was at a masquarade ?”’ 

‘*1ll swear to her; when she took her mask 
off, there wasn’t a doubt about it. Why, I 
never saw another face like hers.”’ 

‘‘ Nor I,” was my hoarse reply; ‘‘ and what 
became of her ?”’ 

* Oh! I didn’t run after her, you may be 
certain. Jt was just for a moment, and then 
poof—gone !”’ 

‘¢- You may have begn deceived.’’ 

‘*T was never deceived in my life,’’ was the 
boastful reply; ‘‘ I am a thundering sight too 
cute for that.’’ 

It seemed impossible that I could place cred- 
ence in this, but it impressed me. She had 
disappeared from the hotel—the waiter, 
whom I bribed into my confidence, told me 
she had left for France by the mail-boat 
on the very day she had implored my silence.: 
It was so like the truth, and yet so like 
a base invention. I stole away from 
the hotel—I was afraid of the man Saunders, 


draw it mild, old fellow, please,’’ 


‘and all that he might tell me presently—I was 


haunted, and more miserable than ever. When 

the four days had expired, I returned to Folke- 
stone in the cold, boisterous Christmas week, 

and took up my place at the little light-house 
. I believed 

she would return. In all my agonizing doubts 

of her, I did not doubt her word. And after 
that, the accusation—and the last. farewell.. 
‘The woman triumphant, perhaps, buf the man 
no longer the dupe of his implicit trust in her. 

--I was before my time; and before its time, 

also, hurled over by a fierce wind and tide in 
its favor, came the Channel boat. It swept in 
storm-tossed and panting, and I looked down 
upon its drenched deck from the pier-head as 
if in search of her, and as if assured she would 
be there. 

And I was not mistaken. It was she, paler, 
and more beautiful even, whose face looked at’ 
me from beneath the hood, and did not smile a 
recognition. By her side, and with her two; 
hands linked upon his arm, was a tall, gray-, 
haired man of some fifty years—for the first. 
time in her life she was not a woman alone to 


me, 

I shrank back—I could have stolen away for 
good—forever from her. This was. the meet- 
ing. then, and this her answer ? 

stood by the light-house still. There came 
a second thought to me that this could not be 
the end of all, that she would approach and 
offer some words of explanation, pee of 
comfort, to me. In my wild theory [ had faith 
enough yet to believe that she would come to 
me. 

And she came. With her hood thrown back 
and tears brimming in her eyes she advanced, 
both hands extended tome. The tall man by 
whom she was accompanied stood, like a sen- 
tinel, in the background, some fifty paces 
away, 2s though he respected us, and would 
leave us to ourselves, 

‘“‘ Virginie |’? I cried, “‘ you have returned— 
you have come back to me!’’ 

Thad forgotten everything at the sight of 
her, at the contact of her hands with mine. 


‘remembered only that I loved her desperately. 


‘* Armand, I have come to ask your forgive- 
meas you will grant it to me—as I pray you 
will, 

‘* What does it mean ?”’ 

‘¢That I have deceived you, in my own self- 


ish in 
only ain hate to look to. 
‘That man—who is he?’ 

‘*My father—an escaped prisoner from the ‘ 
French Government—a political refugee who 
stands at last where tyranny cannot touch 
him. I have been living here, and watchin 
here, two years, in the hope of his escape. 
have waited for him, oh! so Jong and hope- 
lessly, until you——”’ 

‘Your father!’ I exclaimed; ‘oh! thank, 
God! let mo go to him—let me—”’ 

‘* No—please, no—for my sake.”’ 

“Is there another mystery—do I know all, 
the truth, Virginie ?’”’ 

** Not yet.” 

‘Ha! Isit true that you were in Paris at - 
the Opera Bal-masqué a few nights ago?” 

‘Quite true,’ she answered. ‘I met my’ 
father’s friends there,and it was in that motley, 
dissipated crowd that some earnest souls plot- 
ted his deliverance.”’ 

But—’’ 

‘*But I was a spy, Armand, to you,” she 
continued. “It was the knowledge that you 
were traveling in England that set me on your 
track. . Orders were telegraphea to me to scek 
you out—to make you my friend—you, son of 
the Minister—to deceive you. And,” she 
added sorrowfully, ‘‘I have done so.”’ 

‘* A spy !’ Techoed; ‘“‘aspy!’’ 

“‘ For my father’s sake—-a spy. Yes, that is 
all I am—and all I have been—and can ever be 
to you. Andif you will forgive me, knowing 
how I loved that father, aaa how cruelly he 
had been treated by his enemies—if you will 
onl say forgiveness I shall be happy pres- 
ently. 

“You should be happy now—you have at- 
tained all that you strove for—why should any' 
words of mine he of any comfort?’ 

** Because—it is only you whom I have de- 
ceived, and you thought so highly of me, and 
had so deep a faith. Because,’’ she said, ‘it 
was by that letter which you left with me that 
we forged your father’s signature to an order 
for the immediate release of one terribly un- 
fortunate—because—”’ 

* Ha! I remember; yes, that was treach- 
ery.’ 
“It was a daughter’s love surmounting every 
trus’ but one—because of that forgive me, Ar- 
mand, if you can.”’ 

‘*T have been cruelly deceived.” 

‘* Because [am going away to make his life 
content—because you | shall never see again— 
forgive me, do!” 

I was silent, 

‘* Because I am unhappy, even in the midst 
of my success—because we part thus, and for- 
ever—because, Armand, I had learned to love 
you very deeply at the last, and knew not 
what to do!’’ 

‘* Virginie—is this true ?”’ 

‘* Heaven be my witness that it is,’”? she an- 
swered solemnly. 

os Then—”’ . 

‘‘Nay—let me go my way now, forgiven hy 
the only man I have loved—and deceived. God 
bless you-—kiss me—and good-bye.” 

She held her face up to me like a little 
child, and I stooped and kissed it—sign of for- 
giveness and of my strange love for her. 

Then sho tottered away, and would have 
fallen, had I not hastened after her, and sup- 
ported her steps toward the grim man waiting 
for his daughter. He raised his hat as we 
approached, and she passed from-me to him— 
and I saw her no more in all my after life.— 
Belgravia. 

— i 

SHETLAND PonrEs.—The ponies are not 
an agricultural, but a domestic necessity. In 
Shetland, as in parts of Ireland, every family 
depends for its supply of fuel on peat, and as 
the peat is seldom found near at hand on the 
shore where the houses stand, but on the hill 
behind them—there is always a hill in the rear 
in Shetland, every island consisting mainly of 
hill, with a patch or two of ‘“‘smooth” land in 
a few snug nooks by the shore—and as it often 
is at a distance of several steep and stony 
miles, each house requires several ponies, the 
number depending on the distance and the 
character of the road. A family living ‘“ con- 
venient” to the peat may require only two peat 
carriers, and another family may require half 
a dozen. The material, after it has been dug 
and dried in the usual manner, is carried home 
on the backs of the ponies in baskets 
called ‘“‘cassies.” It is obvious that the back 
which has to perform this kind of service 
should be broad and strong. The Shetland 
pony is a striking example of development; for 
generations past he has been bred and reared 
and trained with a uniformity which could 
not have been secured in any other part of the 
United Kingdom. Hence his physique and 
general character, his hereditary instincts and 
intelligence, his smail size, and his purity and 
fixity of type. A pony belonging toa breed 
which has had to pick its zigzag way down a 
steep declivity during many generations must 
be sure-footed. By the same rule a pony 
whose grooms and playmates include a dozen 
juveniles—the children of the neighborhood, 
who roll about underneath him or upon 
his back—must be gentle; and_ the 
same pony, living on the _ scathold on 
air sometimes rather than on _ herbage, 
must be hardy. The pony of the Shetland 
Isles is, in fact, the offspring of circumstances. 
He is the pet of the family, gentle as the Arab’s 
steed under similar training. He will follow 
his friends in-loors like a dog, and lick{the plat- 
ters or the children’s faces. He has no more 
kick in him than a cat, and no more bite than 
apuppy. Heisa noble example of the com- 
plete suppression of these vicious propensities 
that some of his kind exhibit when they are 
ill-treated, and of the intelligence and good 
temper that may be developed in horses by 
kindness. There is no precedent for his run- 
ning away, nor for his becoming frightened or 
tired, even when he has carried some stout 
laird from Lerwick to his house, many Scotch 
miles across the hills. He moves down the 
rugged hillsides with admirable circum- 
spection, loaded pannier-fashion with two 
heavy ‘‘feassies’’ of peat, picking his way 
step by step, sometimes sideways. In 
crossing boggy spots, where the water is re- 
tained, and a green carpet of aquatic grass 
might deceive some steeds and bring them 
headlong to grief in the spongy trap, he care- 
fully smells the surface, and is thus enabled to 
circumvent the. danger. In the Winter the 
Shetland pony wears a coat made of felted 
hair, and specially suited for the season. His 
thick Winter garment is well adapted for pro- 
tecting him against the fogs and demps of the 
climate. It is exceedingly warm and com- 
fortable, fits close to the wearer’s dapper form, 
and is not bad-looking when new. But when 
the coat grows old toward Spring, at the sea- 
son when the new one should appear, it be- 
comes the shabbiest garment of the kind that 
you often see. Its very amplitude and the 
abundance of the material render it the more 
conspicuous, when it peels and hangs for 
awhile ragged and worn out, and then falls bit 


‘by bit till the whole of it disappears. No horse, 


looks at his best when losing his old coat, and’ 
the more coat there may be to lose the worse 
he looks. —The London Field. 


Country Booxs.—A love of .the country 
is taken, I know not why, to indicate the pres- 
ence of all the cardinal virtues. It is one ‘of 
those outlying qualities which are not exactly 
meritorious, but which, for that very reason,) 
are the more provocative of a pleasing self-| 
complacency. People pride themselves upon\ 
it as upon habits of early rising, or of answer- 
ing letters by return of post. We recognize 
the virtuous hero of a novel as soon as we are 
told that the cat instinctively creeps to his 
knee, and that tho little chiid clutches his hand 
tostay its tottering steps. To say that we 


love the country is te make an indirect claim: 
to a similar excellence. We assert a taste for 
sweet and innocent pleasures, and.-n indiffer-} 
enceto the feverish excitements of artificial) 
society. I, topo, love the cuuntry—if ‘such a} 
‘statement can be received after such an exor-* 
dium: but I confess—to be duly modest—that;} 
I love it best in books. In real:life I: 
have remarked that it is frequently damp and 
‘rheumatic, and most hated by those who know 
it best. Not long agoI heard a2 worthy orator at 
a country school-treat declare to his small audi-} 
ence that honesty, sobriety, and industry, in’ 
their station in life, might poset enable them 
to become cab-drivers in London. The precise 
‘form of the reward was suggested, I fancy, 
by some edifying history of an ideal cabman; 
but the er clearly knew the road to his 
hearers’ hearts. Perhaps the realization of 
this high destiny might dispel their illusions. 
Like poor Susan, at the corner of Wood-street, 
they would seq, ; 
“Bright volumes of vapor through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flow on through the vale of Cheapstde.” 
The Swiss, who at home regards a mountain 
as an unmitigated nuisance, is (or once was) 
capable of developing sentimental yearnings 
for the Alps at the sound of a ranz des vaches. 
We all agree with Horace that Rome is most 
attractive at Tibur, and vice versa. Itis the 
man who has been ‘long in populous cities 
pent’’ who, according to Milton, enjoys 
“* The smell of grain or tedded or kine, 
Or daisy, each rural sight, each rural sound ;"” 
and the phrase is employed to illustrate the 
sentiments ot a being whose enioyment of 


terests, very cruelly ; and that I have | 


ES 


paradise was certainly enhanced by a suffi- 
ciently contrasted experience, I do not wish 
to pursue the good old moral saws expounded 
by Sesinats Nae and oom. I _ caly 
su ing a le ground of apology for 
one who prefers the ideal mode of resticunican - 
who can share the worthy Johnson’s love o 
Charing Cross, and sympathize with his pa- 
thetic remark when enticed into the Highlands 
by his bear leader, that it is easy ‘to sit at 
hore and conceive rocks, heaths, and water- 
falls.” Some slight basis of experience must 
doubtless be provided on which to rear any 
imaginary fabric; and the mental opiate 
which stimulates the sweetest roverie 
is found im chewing the cud of 
past recollections. But with a good 
ide one requires small external aid. 
hough acockney in grain, I love to lean upon 
the farm-yard gate; to hear Mrs. Poyser g.ve 
a bit of her mind to the Squire; to lulled 
into — doze by the humming of Dorle- 
cote Mill; to sit.down in Dandie Dinmont’s 
parlor, and bestow crumbs from his groanin 
table upon three generations of Peppers an 
Mustards: or to drop info the kitchen ofa good 
old country inn and to smoke a pipe with Tom 
Jones or listen to the simple-minded philoso- 
pby of Parson Adams. WhenI hft my eyes 
to realities, I can: dimly descry across the 
street a vision of my neighbor behind his look- 
ing-glass adjusting the parting of his back hair, 
and achieving triumphs with his white tie cal- 
culated to excite the envy of a Brummell. It 
is pleasant to take down one of the magicians 
of the shelf, to annihilate my neighbor and his 
‘evening parties, and to wander off. through 
uiet country lanes into some sleepy hollow of 
the past.-—he Cornhill Magazine, 


. 

“ALL’s Wett THit Enps Weru.’’—At 
the foundation of Shakosveare’s ‘* All’s Well 
Thet Ends Well” lies Boccaccio’s story of 
“Giletta of Narbona.” The English poet may 
or may not have understood Italian and 
studied his theme in its original language; it is 
‘probable that he availed himself of the trans- 
lation by William Painter contained. in his 
‘Palace of Pleasure,” a collection of romances 
published in 1575, The main incidents of the 
novelette reappear in the play, new characters 
being added by the dramatist. Giletta be- 
comes Helena, and Beltramo is anglicized into 
Bertram; the Countess, Parolles, and the 


Clown have no existence in the Italian story, 
and of course the more comic scenes of the 
play, in which Parolles specially figures, are 
entirely attributable to Shakes are. Upon 
the story of ‘‘Giletta of Narbona,’’ it 
may be noted, was also founded “ Vir- 
ginia,” one of the oldest of Italian 
comedies, written by Bernado Accotti, and 
printed in 1513. ‘* All’s Well that Ends Well” 
was first printed in the first folio collection of 
Shakespeare’s plays, 1623. It has been judged, 
however, that ‘“All’s Well that Ends Well’ 
came into existence some five-and-twenty years 
before that date, and was really the comedy 
which Francis Meres, 1m his little book called 
‘*Palladis Tamia,’’ published in 1598, referred 
to under the title of ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Won,” no 
other play bearing that name having been dis- 
covered, while, as Malone has urged, no other 
play could have borne that name with so 
much propriety as ‘“‘ All’s Well that Ends 
Well.” Coleridge is of the same opinion, de- 
scribing the play as ‘“‘criginally intended as 
the counterpart of ‘Love’s Labor’s Lost.’”’ 
Dumain is the name of one of the Lords 
attending upon the King‘of Navarre in ‘‘Love’s 
Labor’s Lost; and two Dumains, French 
Captains serving in the Florentine war, ap- 
pearin ‘‘All’s Well that Ends Well:” otherwise 
the plays can hardly besaid to resemble each 
other, or can be only considered as companions 
with little correspondence between them. That 
the comedy has come down to us in a corrected 
and altered form has been often maintained. 
“No intelligent person,’’ declares Mr. Furni- 
vall, ‘* can read the play without being struck 
by the contrast of early and late work in it. 
The stiff formality of the rhymed talked be- 
tween Helena and the King is due, not to 
etiquette, but to Shakespeare’s early time; so 
also the end of the play,” &c.— All the Year 
Round. 


Waste or Horse Lire.—The number of 
horsesin the United Kingdom has been estimated 


at rather more that 2,250,000, and their average 


valne can scarcely be set.down at less than £30. 
Their collective value, therefore, falls little 
short of £68,000,000. That the nation incurs a 
loss if this sum is spent quicker than it needs 
to be is a self-evident proposition; that it is so 
spent is certain, if horses on an average be- 
come useless ata time when they ought still] 


to be in full vigor. On this point few will be 
disposed tq challenge the verdict of Mr. W. 
Douglas, late veterinary surgeon in the Tenth 
Hussars, who tells us that a horse should live 
from 35 to 40 years, and live actively and use- 
fully during three-fourths of this period. ‘ All 
authorities,’’ he says, ‘* now admit that animals 
should live five times as long as it takes them 
to reach maturity. A dog, which is at 
its full growth when between 2 and 
three 8 old, is very aged at 12 years. 
Horses do not, unless their growth is 
-forced, reached their prime until they are 7 
or 8 years old, which, by the same law, leaves 
‘them to live some 30 years longer. When these 
facts are kept in mind, together with these 
other facts that three-fourths of our horses 
die or are destroyed under 12 years old, that 
horses are termed aged at 6,’’ [he should have 
said 8,] ‘Sold at 10, very old.when double that 
number of years, and that few of them 
but are Jaid up from work a dozen timesa year, 
* ¥* * the viciousness of a system which 
entails such misery and destruction of life can- 
not be to strongly commented upon.”’ If we 
_take the age of 3 years as that at which horses 
begin to work, and 12 as that at which they are 
worn out, it follows that the period of their ef- 
ficiency is shorter by at least 14 years than it 
should be. In other words, the nation has to 
buy three horses when it ought to buy only 
one, and thus upward of £200,000,000 are spent 
every 2) years in the purchase of horses, when 
£68,000,000 ought to suffice. The loss, there- 
fore, to the nation at leasthan £135,000,000 
_in 21 years.—-Sir George W. Cox, in Fraser's 
Magazine. 


Gyrsy Superstrrions.—For a ciass of 
persons that are popularly supposed to live by 
working on the superstitions and credulities of 
their fellows, the gypsies are themselves singu- 

larly superstitious. Some gypsies set their 
‘boots crosswise before they go to bed, fancy- 
-ing thereby to keep away the cramp; a female 
‘gypsy carried the skeleton of a mole’s foot, 
which she called a “fairy foot,’? because she 
+ believed it good against rheumatism; and it is 
-a standing truth among them that babies in 
teething should wear a necklace made of myr- 


tle stems which, for a boy, must be cut by a, 
“woman; by a man, for a girl. An adder’s 


slough or a bit of mountain-ash is certain to; 


bring good luck, and, with the same object,*}: 


some of the children wear around their necks: 
black bags containing fragments of a bat.‘ 
In order to hurt an enemy, you have only, 
to stick pins in a red cloth rag and burn the! 
same; others, for the same end, 

cruel practice of sticking pins in a toad till it! 
looks like a hedgehog, and then bury it, with 
certain observances. The sight of a water- 
wagtail, if it does not ‘fly when conjured in a 
‘cextain rhyme to do so, 1s a sign that strange 
-gypsies are to be met with on theroad. Of 
an old woman, a * ghost-seer,’’ we are told that 
she carried: in’ her pocket a little china dog 
dressed like a doll. ‘‘I mind,” says the gypsy 
who tells the story, ‘she lost it once, and she 
wasin an awful state till it was found, and 


she used to fancy it would talk to her when she” 


iwas ali alone smoking her pipe in the wagon. 
;You should have seen a pack she had of very 
,old fortime-telling cards, which was painted in: 
.diffe72-* colors. She used to select the differ-. 
‘ent ones for each day; sometimes she ~ould’ 
yhave those with the devil and sarpents on ’em,! 
ithen other days she would carry those with 
birds and palaces.”’—Chambers’s Journal. 
Arter AtMa.—Their chosen strategy led: 
‘them to waste the priceless fruits of the Alma; 
eto spare the ‘‘ north side’ of Sebastopol; to 
,abandon their conquest of-almost the whole 
Crimea; to surrender to the enemy his all 
‘precious line of communication; to give him 
back all those country resources—food, forage, 
shelter, and fuel—which armies commonly 
need ; toabstain from attacking the south front 
of Sebastopol while it lay at their mercy, and 


“wait until it grew strong; to undertake a slow’ 


engineer’s ae pick-axe =e spade and 
great guns against an enemy vastly stronger 
Shen themecives in that special kind of strife; 
to submit to be hemmed in and confined by the: 
beaten enemy ; tp let him drive them from the 
Woronzoff road—the only metaled road that 
they had between the plain and our comp: to 
throw omy the ascendant obtained by a 
second great victory; to see in the Inkerma: 
day a reason for not pusbi 
then, finally, in the month of November—too 
late, of course. for due vrenaration—to accent 


resort to the:} 


the hard, perilous task of trying to live ou 
through a Winter on the corner of ground, 
when they stood there maintaining by day; 
and by night a ceaseless strife with the enemy, 
but a yet harder strife with the elements. For 
each of those steps taken singly, there was 
reer: of course, at the time, some reason 
fa: he sek yet by all of them taken to< 
gether, the allies cuahs themselves to com-} 
rit an enormous abdication of power, and con< 
demned their suffering armies to the mi of 
this Winter campaign.—The Invasion of the 
Crimea, Kinglake. 


ele 
“THE CHILDREN LAUGHED AND 
SANG.” 


It was in the chill December 
That the Aneel of Death came by, 
And he rustled his wings of darkness 
As he swept through the wintry sky: 
A household of happy creatures 
Dwelt quiet, and free from care, 
And the Angel stole in softly, 
And stood all silent there. 
(But the children laughed and sang at their play; 
Never a fear nor a pang had they.) 


And the Angel swiftly in silence 
Struck home the morial blow, 
And in the wintry morning 
He laid the father low: 
and wildiy the sorrowfui mother, 
Bewildered and stunned with woe, 
Watled-in her lone bereavement, 
And wished that she too might go! 
(But the children laughed and sang at their play; 
Never a fear nor nor a pang had they.) 


Cold in the lonely chamber 
Lay the father’s form at rest. 
And they laid the delicate flower-wreaths 
Upon his quiet breast; 
And forth from his home they bore him, 
And hid him from sound and sight, 
And they heaped the cold earth above him 
While the children's feet trod light. 
(But the boys went home to their happy play; 
Never a fear nor a pang had they.) 


And often the childish footsteps 
Are turned to their father’s grave, 
Where the grass, with its glistening hoar-frost, 
-Lies over that heart so brave; 
And sometimes they watch their mother 
Bending mn sorrow and pain; 
And they say in their childish voices: 
** Will Papa never come again?’ 

(But soon they laugh and sing at theiplay; 
Never a fearnor a pang have they.) 


So God In His infinite pity 
Shuts the eyes of the children dear, 
And they see not the fell. Destroyer, 
Though their eyes are so bright and clear. 
And I said: *‘ There’s no Past for the children 
With its terrible pangs and stings; 
And for them no brooding Future 
Spreadeth its threatening wings. 
All they see is the Present--To-day; 
And so they laugh and sing at their play.” 
— Chambers’s Journal. 


‘ 


Cortrxe.—The dull roar of the curling- 
stones on the keen ice is accompanied by tke 
frenzied shouts of the partisans as some shot of 
great moment is being played. Respectable 
fathers of families, and kirk elders to boot, ara 
dancing as if they were on hot girdies and pos- 
sessed by demons. The stone delivered, or 
rather barely dropped, from the strong arm 
of Sandy, the smith, is gliding forward on its 
fateful mission. ‘‘ Soop her up! soop her up !"” 
= Na, na; let abee! let abee!’” The brooms ara 
being flourished over the shapely brown boulder 
from the Burnock Water, a fingers that 
burn to lend it legs and direction. The 
voice of the skip dominatesall: ‘ Leave alane 

‘leave alane, will ye? She’s a’ there, righs 

enough !"’ And suddenly, as the stone hax 
skirted the very edge of one of the enemy’s 
surest guards, a tremulous movement is to be 
detected in the handle. The crafty plaver,, 
with a dexterous turn of the wrist, has com- 
municated the hitherto imperceptible ‘‘side.’” 
The stone, in a graceful parabola, curls gently 
inward, takes an “‘inwick”’ off the inner edges 
of another, and circles in to lie “ a pot-lid” on 
the very tee. What yells of applause and tri- 
umph rend the air! “Shift that if ye can, 
my lads?’’ shouts Bodencleucb, in friendly 
mockery; while Dreepdaily chafes and rages 
in wild but impotent disgust. That great shot 
of the smith’s has decided the ‘‘end”’ and the 
game; for in vain does the schoolmaster—witlx 
the laird following to neutralize his play—try 
to break a way to that winning stone through 
the advanced guards of Bodencleuch.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 8 


THE Discoverer or Penny Postacr.—~ 
‘He said, and the tears came into his eyes a¢ 
he spoke, that he had resolved in those early 
days to be like the characters in her stories, 
and to do something for the world.” * * 4 
*Learly saw,’’ said Rowland, “the terrible in- 
convenience of being poor. My mother used 
to talk to me more than to all the others to. 
gether of our difficulties, and they were very 
grievous. She used to burst into tears as she 
talked about them. Qne day she told mo that 
she had not a shilling in the house, and she waa 
afraid lest the postman might bring a 
letter while she had no money to pay 
the ostage.” * * * ‘Tf when resid- 
at irmingham, we received a_ letter 
from London, the Ilcwest charge was 
9d., while the slightest .inclosure raised it to 
18d., and a second inclosure to 2s. 3d., though 
the whole inissive might not weigh a quarter 
of an ounce. Inthe year 1825, taking a hoh- 
day excursion through the Iake district to. 

‘Scotland, and wishing to keep my famiiy in- 
formed as tomy movements and my health, 
{then in a depressed state,) I carried with me a 
number of old newspapers, and in frankine 
‘these, according to the useless form then re- 
quired, while I left the post-mark with its date 
to show the place, I indicated my state of 
health by selecting names according to pre- 
vious arrangement, the more Liberal members 
i being taken to indicate that I was better, while 
‘Tories were to show that I was falling back; 
“*Sir Francis Burdett’? was to imply vigorous 
_health, while probably ‘Lord Eldon” would 
almost have brought one of my brothers after 
mein anxiety and atarm.—he Life of Sia 
‘Rowland Hill, : 


MILTON AND MARLBOROUGH.—Any man 
who likes can go and write a poem for himself, 
and print and sell it, in opposition to Mr. Ten- 
nyson or Mr. Browning; but why should he be 

. allowed to appropriate their work to the ex- 
clusion of their own representatives? What 


form of: property can be more fairly handed 
down to descendants than that which the pro- 
ducer made entirely out of his own materials, 
which occupies no space of ground and monop- 
olizes no acre of land, which takes away noth- 
ing from the common stock of all, adds nothing 
to the disabilities of all, and gives an otherwisa 
non-existent pleasure to thousands ? Suvely the 
family of Milton or of Locke deserves as much 
from us as the familyof Marlborough. Yeu 
the former could derive no benefit at all from 
the actual iabors of their ancestor, while the 
‘latter receive a free pension from the nation of 
“£4,000 a year forever. A successful brewer 
may found a family of peers; but the property 


{|-of a Newton or a Shelley is confiscated seven 


“years after his death.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Tre oF Day at Brisront.—Only a little 
while back, as it seems—but it is 30 years, I 
find, by the register—the corporation decided 
that London time should not be kept by their 
clocks. The result was that innumerable mis- 


takes arose, and trains were continually being 
‘missed by the good people of the town, while 
with strangers it was still worse, until the very 
odd phenomenon was exhibited of nearly every 
clock in every shop having three hands: one 
minute hand showed the local, the other the 
railway, time, occasioning no small perplexity 
to those who beheld the arrangement for the 
‘first time. It was really much such a difficul- 
ity as is caused: by Russia obstinateiy adhering 
-to the old style calendar, and so-being always 
:10 or.12 days behind the rest of ‘Europe in its 
‘dates; but Bristol has yieMed to the innova- 
,tion, and so some-day will Russia.—Al/ the 
¢Year Round. 


Tue DiIsaFFECTED IN ALSACE-LORRAINE, 


.—A French revenue officer in Alsatia, who 


“acted as the agent of an insurance office, who 
“moved in the best local society, and who wag 
on a footing of intimate acquaintance with. 
:-many German officers, has been sentenced to 
‘three years’ imprisonment for having com- 
.municated to the French Government plans of 
-the fortress of Diedenhofen. There is nothing 
extraordinary in a neighboring Government 
wi to obtain details as to the military 
stren of Germany ; and it is notorious that 
for years before war broke out in 1870 Ger- 
‘mans had been employed in every part of; 
France to furnish every information that, could’ 
by any possibility be of use toan invading army. 
-But it must stir the hearts of the disaffected in 
;Alsace-Lorraine to learn that there are French- 
men willing to run a great risk in order to 
communicate information about the fortresses 
which overshadow the Provinces, and that the 


\jFrench Government thinks it worth while to 


mn. |; procure and 
fortune; and [real difficulty which Marshal Mantentel has co 


to pay for such information. The 


encounter is that of. making his provincials be 
lieve. what neither Branchmen nor Germans 





* 


really believe, that the ownership of the Prov- 
inces has been decided once for all; and this is 
a difficulty which must create a serious obsta- 
.cle in the way of that good and honest and 
generous work to which he personally is de- 
voting himself.—The Saturday Review. 
me 


FROM THE SICILIAN OF VICORTAI. 


me 
THE VIOLET’S GRAVE. 


The woodland ! And a golden wedge 
Of sunshine slipping through : 

And there, beside a bit of hedge, 
A violet so blue! 

So tender was its beauty, and 
So douce and sweet its air, 

I stooped, and yet withheld my hand— 
Would pluck, and yet would spare. 


Now which were best ’—for Spring will pass 
.And vernal beauty fy— 

On maiden’s breast or in the grass 
Where would you choose to die ? 


FELIX, FELIX TER QUATERQUE. 


Shout and sing, ye merry voices 
Of the mountain forest free! 

What, but late, were jarring noises 
Now as music are to me! 

Earth in bridal bloom rejoices, 
Heaven benigniy bends to see! 

He, beloved of her his choice is, 
Blest of all the boys is he! 

Blest of all the world of boys is 
He that’s telling this to thee! 

Shout and sing, ye merry voices !-- 
Fill the forest with your glee! 


SUMMER EVE. 


It is the hour when all things rest: 
The sun sits inthe bannered West 
And looks along the golden street 
That leads o’er ocean to his feet, 


Sea-birds with Summer on their wing 
Down the wide West are journeying, 
And one white star serenely hig 
Peeps through the purple of the sky. 


. Osky, and sea, and shore, and air, 

How tranquil are ye now, and fair ! 

But twice the joy ye are were ye 

If one that’s dead companioned me. 

—Biackwood’s Magazine. 
Gm en semen 
AnTacontsms.—Instead of passing over as 

of no account, or else regarding as purely mis- 
chievous, the superstitions of the primitive 
man, we must inquire what part they play in 
social evolution, and must be prepared, if need 
be, to recognize their usefulness. Already we 
have seen that the belief which prompts the 
savage to bury valuables with the corpse and 
carry food to the grave, bas a natural genesis ; 
that the propitiation of plants and animals, 
and the ‘‘ worship of stocks and stones,” are 
not gratuitous absurdities, and that slaves are 
sacrificed at funerals in pursuance of an idea 
which seems rational to uninstructed intelli- 
gence. Presently we shall have to consider in 
what way the ghost theory has operated politi- 
rally, and if we should find reason to conclude 
that it has been an indispensable aid to social 
evolution, we must be ready to accept the 
conclusion. Kuowledge of the miseries that 
have for countless ages been everywhere 
caused by the antagonisms of societies must 
not prevent us from recognizing the all- 
important part which these antagonisms 
have played in civilization. Shudder as we 
must at the cannnibalism which all over the 
world in early days was a sequence of war; 
shrink as we may from the thought of those 
immolations 6f prisoners which have, tens of 
thousands of times, followed battles between 
wild tribes; read as we do with horror of the 
pyramids of heads and the whitening bones of 
slain peoples left by barbarian invaders; hate 
as we ought the militant spirit which is even 
now among ourselves prompting base treach- 
eries and brutal aggressions, we must not let 
our feelings blind us to the proofs we meet 
with that intersocial conflicts have _ fur- 
tnered the development of social stryctures. 
Moreover, dislikes to Governments of certain 
kinds must not prevent us from seeing their 
fitness to their circumstances. Though reject- 
ing the common idea of glory, and de- 
clining to join soldiers and_ school-boys in 
applying the epithet ‘*‘great’’ to conquering 
despots, we detest despotism; though we re- 
gard their sacrifices of their own peoples and 
of alien peoples in pursuit of universal domin- 
jon as gigantic crimes, we must yet recognize 
the benefits occasionally arising from the social 
consolidationsthey achieve. Neither the mas- 
sacres of subjects which Roman Emperors di- 
rected, nor the assassinations of relatives 
habitual among potentates in the East, 
nor the impoverishment of whole nations’ 
by the excessive exactions of tyrants, 
must so prejudice us as to prevent appreciation 
of the benefits which have, under certain con- 
ditions, resulted from the unlimited power of 
the supremé man. Nor must the remembrances 
of torturing implements, and oubliettes, and 
victims built into ‘walls, shut out from our 
minds the evidence *that abject submis- 
sion of the weak to the strong, how- 
ever unscrupulously enforced, has in same 
times and places been necessary. So, too, with 
the associated ownership of man by man. Ab- 
solute condemnation of slavery must be with- 
held, evenif we accept the tradition repeated by 
Herodotus, that to build the great pyramid re- 
lays of a hundred thousand slaves toiled for 20 
years ; or even if we find it true that of the serfs 
compelled to work at the building of St. Peters- 
burg, more than a hundred thousand perished. 
Though aware that the unrecorded sufferings 
of men and women held in bondage are he- 
yond imagination, we must, nevertheless, pre- 
serve a mental state receptive of such evi- 
lence as there may be that benefits have re- 
sulted. In brief, trustworthy interpretations 
of social arrangements imply an almost pas- 
sionless consciousness. Though feeling cannot 
and ought not to be excluded from the mind 
when otherwise contemplating them, yet it 
pught to beexcluded when contemplating them 
as netural phenomena to be understood in 
their causes and effects.—Herbert Spencer, in 
Fortnightly Review. 


THEATRICAL Frencrnc.—The ‘two up 
and two down”’ seems to constitute the average 
player’s idea of acombat. Now, it is no exag- 
geration to say that the use of the sword forms 
one of the most important branches of histri- 
onic education. Besides going far to render 
his deportment graceful and unconstrained, it 
is practically indispensable in many plays 
dealing with bygone times, and instances 
might be given of a clever fight saving a bad 
play or an individual performance from fail- 
ure. English admiration of good swordman- 


ship, indeed, did not expire with the practice 
of dueling. It Bas descended to us from the 
days of chivalry, and the words of Col. Damas, 
ee ‘The man who has carte and tierce at his 
fingers’ ends must be a gentleman,’’ expresses a 
very wide-spread sentiment. I amina position 
to state that many youths who entertain a pro- 
found contempt for the legitimate drama have 
repeatedly visited the Lyceum Theatre on 
account of the grace and skill with which Mr. 
Irving conductshis fencing bout with Laertes 
in “‘ Hamlet.’’ Such proficiency as he displays 
in the use of his foil, however, may not be un- 
attainable by other actors if they will onlv 
turn their opportunities to good account. How 
do Life Guardsmen acquire the dexterity in 
the use of single-stick and heavy sword which 
has made them famous all over Europe? By 
receiving adequate instruction; and such in- 
struction may be obtained at a by no means 
extravagant price from teachers like Angelo, 
Chiosso, Griffith, and Maclaren. In fencing, 
as in everything else, one man may far excel 
another, but the tuition here suggested would 
certainly save an actor, who has wielded a foil 
or a sword, from the audible derision of his 


audience. In the event of the proposed Acad-, 


emy of Arms being established, the committee 
should regard the appointment of a fencing- 
master as one of the most important they have 
to make.—The Theatre, 


Rozert Dick, GEoLOGIst AND BAKER.— 
Jt was in the Spring of 1844 that Robert Dick 
first wielded the weapons of a geologist. One 
of his first exploits was to hammer out a mon- 
strously fine fossil he had found close to the 
shore, on a breezy day in March, when the 
tide was tripping merrily through the Pent- 
land Firth. While he chiseled away the rising 
pea. came rolling in big billows on the rocks, 
and when the fossil was laid bare they were 
foaming at his feet. Was ever a poor geolo- 
vist so perplexed by his first ‘‘find?”’ To lift 
evans impossible, imbedded, as it was, and 
there was the chance of ones by the dash- 
ing waves and débris if he left it till next 
day. In trying to extract it quickly he gave 
® gasping cry of anguish as he broke it in two, 
little thinking, poor fellow, in his senccene» 
aS a novice, how brittle were su bones. 
‘However, he contrived to pack the pieces in 
his handkerchief, put them properly ther, 
and presented them to Hugh Miller, who pro- 
pronounced them to be fragments of the 

oid apes herons and caneidhy sees 
that they q teu his theory of o qradtial 
crease in size of ichthyolitic life, 1 g to 
jon age of giants from an ace of fishy dwarfs, 


The acquaintance thus began soon ripened into 
friendship, and Robert Dick was never weary 
of devoting his spare time to the commissions 
of his friend, a lac at his service all the 
fossils he could a. Dipterus, the Dip- 
lopterus, the Glyptolepis, the Osteolepis, the 
Homocanthus arcuatus, and the Hoplacanthus 
marginalis—all these and many other ancient 
fishes with fine names were furnished by the 
labor of the Thurso geologist, and it was 
by his assistance that Hugh Miller was en- 
abled to define the true position of the eyes 
of the Coccusteus, which Agassiz had placed 
wrongly at a point whence the poor creature 
could scarcely see an inch beyond its nose. 
Frequent letters passed between the Miller and 
the baker, and maay knotty geologic points 
were smoothed away by the patient and untir- 
ing efforts of the latter to investigate the 
truth. A trot at dovble-quick time to the cliffs 
at Holborn Head, wich a big hammer in one 
band, and a bigger in che other, and a brace of 
heavy chisels in the pockets of his breeks, was 
a very frequent finish toa day’s hard work 
at home, and a _— to some leisure 
hours of even harder work in thumping at 
the rocks. Wondrous were the walks he 
took to test a theory, or decide a matter 
upon which he felt a doubt. Sir Charles Lyell 
having stated that but few organic remains 
were to be found in the Scottish boulder clay, 
forth went Robert Dick at midnight, in the 
month of chill October, ‘under the favor of 
as Jovely a moon as ever blessed an unthank- 
ful world.’? He had found sea-shells abound- 
ing in the boulder clay near Thurso, and now 
he hoped to find them on the east_coast of the 
county, in a burn near Freswick Bay. It took 
him six hours of hard walking to reach the 
scene of his inquiry, and after working busily 
for upward of three hours, he had four-and- 
twenty miles to tramp ere he got home. Fif- 
teen hours of ceaseless labor, just to pick up a 
few shells! No wonder that his neighbors 
thought he must be daft.—Ali the Year Round. 


A Caryrvorovs Parrot—NeEw-Zka- 
LAND.—A shepherd in bringing down a mob 
of sheep was annoyed by one of these keas at- 
tacking the sheep -while he was driving them 
down the mountains. Being angry, he threw 
f stone at it and knocked it over; he succeeded 
in capturing it alive; he did not kill it, and in 
return the kea made great havoc with his 
clothes. However, after cutting his wings and 
tying his legs together, he brought him down 
to his camp. There the shepherd broke his 
own leg, and came under my care, and the kea 
came down shortly after. He was in an ordi- 
nary cage, made of wood and smalliron wire, 
He was only a day and a half coming down 84 
miles, but in that time the cage was all but de- 
stroyed, the wires bent, some broken in two, 
as though cut with pliers, the wood-work was 
reduced to tinder, and it was just a piece of 
luck that he did not escape. [I had a 
strong cage of galvanized iron and 
stout wire bult for him, and_ he 
has now been with me for about two 
years; the cage is a big one about 3 feet high, 
2 feet across, and 18 inches deep, so he has lots 
of room to move about in. He is rather expen 
sive to keep, as he generally gets a mutton- 
chop every day; he does not Jike cooked meat, 
and will only take itif very hungry; he will 
not touch beef if he can get mutton, but is not 
averse to pork. Some say the keas only want 
the fat, but this bird takes Jean and fat impar- 
tially ; indeed, I find the fat parts often left on 
the bone, but never any of the flesh. I have 
tried him with canary and hemp seeds, but he 
does not seem to care for it, only scattering it 
about as though for mischief, and they are 
very mischievous. Iam told that when they 
get into an empty hut—and there are many 
of these huts used only’ on occasions 
when .the shepherds are out muster- 
ing and away from home for some days— 
that if any blankets, tin pots, sacks, &c., are 
left, the keas tear the blankets and sacks to 
pieces, and bend the tin pots until they are 
useless. My kea does not care much for vege- 
table food, give him a lettuce or cabbage, and 
he only tears it up, and throws it away ; he is, 
however, fond of the seed of the sowthistle.— 
The London Field. 


No Fascryations.—I have seen a guinea- 
pig, after finding no place of exit from the 
cage, quietly settle itself down in the midst of 
the coils of an Australian constrictor, shut its 
eyes, and go tosleep. Ten minutes afterward 
the snake had moved and the guinea-pig wes 
washing its face with its paws. Not once, but 
a dozen times, a rabbit has nibbled the nose of 
a River Jack viper (Vipera rhinoceros) ina 
pretty, inquiring way, heedless of the strong 
blows the reptile would administer with its 
snout to the impertinent investigator of that 
queries object. For fully 10 minutes one 
day arabbit sat gazing at the poised and threat- 
ening head of a puff adder, now and then 
reaching forward to smell the reptile’s nose, 
and anon sitting on its hind legs to wash its 
ears, and again returning to the “ fascinating” 
object of its inquiries. If, during that time, 
the rabbit had fallen into the state of trance, 
it was so soon released from that ccndition as 
to be able to attend to its own comfort and 
busy itself about its toilet. The birds show no 
more recognition than the other animals of the 
dangerous position in which they are placed. 
We see them hopping about on the snakes and 
pecking lustily at their scales; eae on the 
branches, preening their feathers and behaving 
themselves just as though no such dreadful (or 
ne ?) sensation as ‘‘fascination’’ was pos- 
sible. I saw once a sparrow perched upon the 
body of a suake twisted round a branch and 
preening itself. By and by a constrictor crept 
up slowly, touched the bird with its nose, and 
then threw the crushing folds around it. The 
deliberate approach of the snake and the un- 
conscious attitude of the sparrow, concerned 
about its private affairs, would have staggered 
any ordinary believer in ‘‘fascination,” I 
have closely watched the behavior of snakes 
intent on feeding. It may bea sudden rush, 
when the victim has no time to see its enemy. 
or the gradual, lazy advance of the reptile; in 
either case the doomed victim betrays no sus- 
picion of dauger, at least so far as I have been 
able to ascertain after passing some hundreds 
of hours contemplating the snakes in the un- 
equaled _ representative collection of the Zoo- 
logical Society.—The Nature. 


Tue ORANGE TREE.—In the midst of the 
large court-yard stood an enormous orange tree, 
its luxuriant foliage crowning a stout and come- 
ly stem. For countless generations this beautiful 
tree had been a well-spring of delight to the 
family. The last head Of the house used to de- 


clare that it dated from the expulsion of the 
Moors! The women made tonics and cosmetics 
from the leaves, the young girls adorned them- 
selves with the flowers, the little ones regaled 
on the fruit, the birds had their abode among 
the branches, singing a thousard joyous songs, 
while its owners, who had grown up under its 
shadow, watered it unflaggingly in Summer, 
and in Winter removed the dead branches, as 
we tenderly remove the first gray hairs of a 
parent we cannot permit to grow old.—Fernan 
Cabarello, in Maemillan’s Magazine. 


OLD EneuisnH Country Towns.—The de- 
signers ef old allowed more space to the streets 
of a country town than to those of a walled 
city. The land which was inclosed was more 
secure and valuable, and consequently it was 
more closely packed with houses. In some 


streets the houses approach so closely that an 
ordinary man can almost touch each dwelling, 
as at Shrewsbury and Newark, and in some 
parts of Chester there are singularly narrow 
streets. The Shambles at York are a very 
good example of an ancient street that has un- 
dergone little alteration, and the great central 
tower of the cathedral, rising in a vast pale 
gray at the furthest end, has a very noble ap- 

rance. The house on the left, with project- 
ing stories, isof high antiquity. Stories were 
built to project, in order to make more of the 
land on which the houses were crowded to- 
gether.—Belgravia, 


Aw Irisa Inrap.—The Dublin journals 
inform us that it is the habit and usage of two 
factions in the neighborhood of the Irish me- 
tropolis to meet every Sunday on pretense of 
playing the harmless hurley or kicking the 
fantastic foot-ball, but reaily to taste the pleas- 
ures of a mutual mauling. The presence of 
strong bodies of constabulary does not always 
ein sport, for it was only the other day 
that a considerate Justice of the Peace 
warned the Police at Petty Sessions to 
stick by the rigid letter of the law, and 
have due care how they interfered with 
the innocent recreations of the people. 
A native writer who has discussed this subject 


“is cautious in setting forth the difference be- 


tween a party fight and a faction fight. The 
party fight is an institution of the northern 
pees. It is an effect of and re- 
ous hate, and is marked by all the fury and 
dictiveness of the theological . The 
taction fightis a southern custom, and is as. 
void of malice as of meaning, It is a mere 


€ in Heto-Hork Cimes, Suriday, Fanuary 2, 1881.—-Criple Sheet 


peta edaticuetresttenaeeded 


holiday amusement, a traditional observance 
having its origin in no why or wherefore, re- 
sulting as naturally from the ‘contact of the 


clans as the spark results from the meeting of 
flint and steel—Tinsley’s Magazine. 
re 


THE TINTAMARRE. 


——»--—— 


“ Not’? Maitre, this is the Tintamarre 
Of the village of Cormeray.” ; 
So spoke a sunburned campagnard 
By the Beauron’s winding way. 
From band to hand, from voice to voice, 
Five hundred years, men say, 
It has summoned the weary to rejoice 
At the death of the worker’s day: 
Ha—ro—o ! 
Gilles, Jacquot, . 
Dieu pardoint au bon, Comte Thibaut ! 
Ha—ro—o ! 
Marthe, Margot. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut, 
Au tout bon Comte de Blois ! 


At the first sweet sound of the Vesper bell 
The harvester drops the hay; 
And leaving the last tree where it fell, 
The wood-cutter turns away. 
Then he thinks how his fathers’ fathers toiled 
From dawn to dusk of day; 
And he crosses his tools in the Tintamarre, 
And he bares his brow to pray: 
Ha—ro—o ! 
Mare, Michau. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut ! 
Ha—ro--o ! : 
Jean, Jeannot. 
<=® Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut, 
Au tout bon Comte de Blois ! 
The hu ng plowman stops half-way 
In the furrow turned for grain; 
Alone, he doubles the roundelay, 
And with whetstone strikes his wain, 
The ditcher, clearing his dusty throat, 
Sends on the same refrain, 
Till the wand'ring goatherd, note for note, 
Gives the Haro back again: , 
Ha—ro—o ! 
Lue, Arnaud. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut! 
Ha—ro—o ! 
Jules, Guillot. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut, 
Au tout bon Comte de Blois ! 


Still the miller reckons his empty sacks 
As he stays in the mill alone; 
Still the miserly farmers bend their backs, 
For the harvest is all their own. 
And—ha! ha! ha! “It would grieve a Turk,” 
The wiseacres sighing say, 
“That the precious daylight God gave for work 
Men and women should dance away.” 
Ha-—ro—o! 
Jacques, Renaud. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut ! 
Ha—ro—o! 
Jeanne, Babeau. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut, 
Au tout bon Comte de Blois! 


Now the fiddler’s time of toil begins, 
Yet he too gives thanks to Heaven; 
For, old and blind, he hardly wins 
The ey bread of seven, 
And clattering after his dancing feet 
Come the village children ail, 
As they mimic the sounds of the Tintamarre 
And echo the elders’ call: 
Ha—ro—o ! 
° Gilles, Jacquot. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut ! 
Ha—ro—o ! ) 
Marthe, Margot. 
Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut, 
Au tout bon Comte de Blois ! 


L’ENVOI. 
Still, the grandsires say, does the good Comte’s soul 
Haunt forest and champ and clos, 
Still he claims his lordship on every bole, 
And from every furrow thus takes his toll: 
** Dieu pardoint au bon Comte Thibaut ! 
Dieu pardoint au Comte de Blois !”’ 
—The Catholie World. 
or 


To Prevent ATHEISM IN COLLEGES.— 
Truth is just as capable of eliciting enthusi- 
asm among young men to-day as ever before, 
but it must be simple truth, that is, offered in 
its own light. The captivating force of the 
empirical speculations of existing philosophy 
is due to the apparent proffer of fresh and ag- 
gressive truths. If we cannot waive free dis- 
cussion, much less can we expect to huddle 
young men into sheep-folds, and to make no 
provision for higher education except in insti- 
tutions of definite and pronounced faith. 
Churches of all sorts will do well to remember, 
constantly, that they cannot maintain their 
own life except in open, breezy conflict, nor 
can they maintain the spiritual life ot their 
own young men on easierterms, Veteransare’ 
made only for the open field. The notion that 
the Christian Church is to monopolize and 
manipulate education is antique for our 
time and for all time. This _prin- 
ciple is most unfortunate for the churches 
themselves; we are not to draw back from in- 
quiry, simply because we cannot control it, 
simply because it is inquiry. A confidence in 
truth, and a free and quick exposure of it to 
all the hazards of war are the only available 
and the only sound policy. We are also not 
to strive to identify morality with religious 
belief. While within our own circle we may 
constantly support action by the whole scope 
of reason, it is folly to deny or to pull down 
any of the more narrow foundations of society. 
Indeed, these foundations are in part what 
the rational edifice of enlarged spiritual 
life. is, in a truly spiritual evolution, 
being built upon. hen we cannot work 
with men by virtue of later and larger 
convictions, it is well to. get back to the 
primary and rudimentary—rudimentary in 
human nestor y — Drinks at which many 
ways meet. We should be glad that the social 
world does not coilapse while our special theory 
of it is under discussion. We-are to defend 
ourselves in this conflict with unbelief by Bre 
cipitating it rather than by postponing it. e 
shall do this best in our colleges by providing 
professors able and active ‘to the pitch of our 
times 1n their own departments, and men who 
are large-minded and earnest.—The North 
American Review, 


A Courtgous Rector.—A _ courteous 
Rector in a Northern county was in the habit 
of not beginning divine service until he had 
satisfied himself that the Squire was duly en- 
sconced in the family pew, but happening one 
Sunday to omit ascertaining the fact, he had 
gone into the reading-desk and had com- 
menced ** When the wicked man—’’ when 
he was instantly stopped by the faithful clerk, 
who exclaimed, ‘‘ He ain’t come in, Sir!” 
This is a well-known story, and is perhaps 
apocryphal, but something similar happened 
to a friendof mine, who did his first duty after 
his ordination as deacon in a village church 
to which he had been’ appointed 


curate, his Rector being engaged at a 
second church in another part of the 
parish. The old parish clerk, after ringing 
the two bells at the west end of the church, 
came up to the chancel where the curate had 
put on his surplice behind the high-curtained 
end of the Squire’s pew, the church not boast- 
ing a vestry, and was looking at his watch 
with a nervous anxiety to keep to the exact 
time for beginning his first service. To his 
surprise, the clerk, after saying to him in an 
audible voice, ** You must wait a bit, Sir, we 
ain’t ready!” stepped into the communion 
area, clambered on to the communion table, 
and stood upon it while he looked through 
the east window and carefully  scruti- 
nized the churchyard path that led 
past the window to a door in the 
wall of the Squire’s garden, through 
which his wife, who was a lady of title, 
was accustomed to come to church with her 
children. The curate was full of George Her- 
bert’s and Keble’s reverence for holy places, 
and was aghast at the sight of the parish clerk 
thus standing on the communion table in full 
sight of the congregation, and coolly turnin 

round from his inspection through the eas 

window and saying to the curate in an audible 
voice: ‘You moant begin yet. Her ladyship 
baint come!’ ‘‘Pray come down,” expostu- 
lated the curate. ‘‘1 can see best where I be,” 
replied the imperturbable clerk. ‘I’m watch- 
ing the garden door. Here she be, and the 
Squire !? upon which he descended from his 
position, greatly to the curate’s relief. As the 
incident excited no surpiise among the rustic 
congregation, it probably was of frequent oc- 
currence,—All the Year Round. 


Tue Loneeviry or Eprrors.—In his 
“Words of Farewell” to the public by Mr. 8.° 
C, Hall, the following sentence appears: » ‘I 
do not think the history of literature supplies 
a parallel case—that of an editor commencing 
a publication, continuing to edit it during 42 
years, and retiring from it when it had at- 
tained vigorous age, its value augmented, and 
not deteriorated, by time.” In penning these 
words the venerable journalist. must bave for- 
gotten the existence of my uncle, Dr. William 

hambers, who started Chambers's Journal 
nearly 49 years ago, and still continues to con- 
duct ‘that. magazine with unabated energy. 
While by no disparaging Mr. 8. C. 
Hall’s longo ued literary services, I think 
it is o fair to n ypele, da tb ail whe are 
interested in me litera: ture, that the 

reg fa suld be publicly stated.— 
in Athencouns 
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PEPYS AND HIS WORLD. 
ch ep ene 


SAMUEL PEPYS AND THE WORLD HE LIVED IN, 
EXRY B. WHEATLEY. New-York: ScrrNER & 
ELFORD. nden: BICKERS & 5oN. 


Mr. Wheatley’s publication may render 
fair service in directing attention to one of the 
most remarkable diaries ever written. Sam- 
uel Pepys was, however, so voluminous, and 
had correspondence with so many individuals, 
that in the small scope Mr. Wheatley has al- 
lowed himself but a mere aper¢u can be given 
of that old author or his times. : 

In the Edinburgh Review of July last there 
appeared a thorough article on .Pepys, so 
perfectly in keeping with the subject, that 
there remained but little to be said. Mr. 
Wheatley has read that article, for in his pref- 
ace he states ‘‘that the whole of the present 
volume was printed off before the appearance 
of the excellent article in the July number of 
the Edinburgh Review, (1880,) as otherwise it 
might be supposed that certain points had been 
suggested by that article.. I have, however, 
availed myself of its pages to make a correc- 
tion of a small matter in the index.’’ Perhaps 
the best portion of the. book under review is 
that devoted to Pepys after his diary was 
closed, which gives us the life of the compiler 
of the notesfrom May 31, 1669, to May 26, 
1708, when Pepys died. 

It may be said that although everybody 
has talked Pepys, quoting him and lug- 
ging in Pepys on all kinds of occasions, 
we never knew Samuel or his wife, Eliza- 
beth St. Michel, intimately until some few 
years ago, when the Rev. Mynors Bright 
gave us his edition, Lord Braybrooke, who 
first published a selection from the original 
short-hand notes in 1825, had but a circum- 
scribed idea of the value of the diary and was 
even a little prudish withal. A third edition 
of 1848 was an improvement, but that of 
1854, save that it had been carefully revised, 
was like its predecessor. The story of the 
manuscript is strange. In 1818 Lord Greville 
found in the Pepysian Library of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, six bound volumes filled 
with closely-written short-hand notes. Now, 
it happened that Greville himself was an adept 
in short-hand and could make outthe Pepysian. 
characters, Greville requested a nephew of 
his, the Rev, George Neville, to have the short- 
hand translated. A Mr. Smith, a college un- 
dergraduate, undertook the task, and worked 
at it for three years, when it was finished. Mr. 
Neville gave it to his brother, Lord Braybrooke, 
to edit, but, though we must always be indebted 
to the Grevilles and Nevilles for their find, 
the first edition dismissed a great deal of 
the text ‘‘as devoid of interest,’? and so 
Samuel Pepys came before the world shorn of 
half of his value. Mr. Bright ‘ undertook to 
decipher the manuscript afresh,” the Edinburgh 
Review tells us, ‘‘asan amusement during a 
sick holiday, and that in doing this, he acted 
quite independently of Mr. Smith’s pre- 
vious labors, having learned the very 
cipber from a book in the Pepysian Library en- 
titled ‘Tachygraphy; or, Short Writing the 
Most Easie, Exact, and Speedie.’ ?? But Samuel 
was a secretive man, and occasionally his little 
doings were concealed in other languages, so 
Mr. Bright had to puzzle over a great many 
French - and Spanish words in short-hand 
which the diarist mingled purposely with his 
text. Here is an instance of Pepys’s trilingual 
method, We regret to say Samuel wants to 
hide a flirtation with some other man’s spouse 
from his own wife. He writes, then, in his 
short-hand: “I did begin to fear that su marido 
might go to my house to inquire pour eile, and 
there trowvant my muger at home, would not 
only think himself, but give my femme occa- 
sion to think strange things,” 

Sometimes Pepys uses French and Spanish 
when he wishes to hide graver matters. Mr. 
Bright went then conscientiously through the 
whole of the diary, and has omitted only a 
few passages in the interests of decency ‘‘as 
unfit for publication, and others the account of 
his daily work at the office, which would have 
been tedious to the reader.’”’ The Edinburgh 
reviewer is satisfied as to the judgment of 
Mr. Bright in regard to the leaving out of the 
indecencies, but with that critic we are of the 
same mind when we think that the entire 
diary should have been presented. It may 
be remarked that with many works first 
published in expurgated form these have 
nvariably made way in later times 
to whole and complete _ publications. 
Leaving, ‘then, the unquestionable excellence 
of this the last edition, and trusting that he 
may have an American reprint made, we can 
enter somewhat into a description of Samuel 
Pepys and his diary. It was a diary evi- 
dently written with a belief that it never 
would be published. It js, apart from the 
treshness of the description of one of the most 
remarkable periods of English history, at the 
same time the fullest and most accurate of 
notes as to the feelings of the man who wrote 
it. There never was such an unbosoming. 
Samuel cries peccavi over and over again, He 
nflicts penance on himself, but falls again into 
the slough of despond. Pepys does mean 
things—naughty things; is. quite certain that 
they are reprehensible, and he confesses them. 

e details how grasping he is; how fond he 
is of putting fine clothes on his back. He tells 
you how hard it is for him to keep his wife 
sweet and clean. He acknowledges to getting 
drunk, has katsenyammer like any modern 
German wine or_ beer drinking student, and 
vows he never will be ‘‘ foxy” again. Samuel 
is a glutton for kissing, and through his pages 
many kisses are strewn, and he knows that, 
fora married man, they will bring him to grief. 
Pretty Deb Wiliett rouses Mrs, Pepys’s jealous 
ire, man and wife quarrel, and he calls his 
Margaret ‘‘a beggar,’”’ and she retorts by 
apostrophizing him as ‘‘a prick-louse.’’ Sam- 
uel puts it all dewn. Pepys is bad-tempered 
at. times, kicks over his wife’s work-basket, 
“‘which I bought her in Holland;’ he is at 
daggers drawn with her on another occasion 
because ‘‘ her ribbons were ill-matched, and of 
two colors,’’ and once, on a fatal July 13, 1667, 
when his wife is ‘‘in a dogged humor for my 
not dining at home, and T did give her a pull 
by the nose and some ill words,’ certainly 
Pepys stepped beyond the bounds of his mari- 
tal rights. 

Pepys was rather a poltroon, too, and he 
knows it. Once he gdt into a dispute with 
a Capt. Holmes, and is in dreadful fear of 
receiving a challenge, but is delighted when 
Holmes acknowledges that he is in the wrong. 
On another occasion, when Mrs. Pepys was 
getting into her coach, a man _ he thought in- 
sulted her, whereupon Samuel gave him a 
‘** good cuff or two on the chops, and seeing him 
not o pone me, I did give him another; at last 
found him drunk, of which I was glad, and so 
left bim.’? But in the minute details of his 
own shortcomings, in which he puts down his 
worst traits, there is much good to be found in 
him. Though he was superstitious, he was 
God-fearing, and when his poor Margaret 
died he received a blow which he perhaps 
never got over. Thesource of Pepys wealth 
was due to his office as public servant: at- 
tached to the Admiralty. In those days, when 
the Governmert did not pay clerks, it was the 
habit of public servants to lay what contribu- 
tions they could on contractors. Thus Sir 
William Warren, a Baltic merchant, is to fur- 
nish the Nayy with masts and spars, and 
Samuel gets a portion of the profits, for in his 
diary of Aug. 2, 1664, he writes that Sir 
William Warren ‘‘confesses himself my 
debtor for £100 for my service and friendship 
to him in his present great contract for masts, 
and that between this and Christmas he shall 
be in stock, and will pay it me. This 
I like well,” and the Baltic merchant 
is as good as his word, for in September 
he brings to Pepys, ‘‘ being all alone, £100 ina 
bag, which I bitered to give him a receipt 
for, but he told me no, it was my own,” and 
Pepys hires a coach and carries home the plun- 
der. Still, Pepys sometimes has a return of' 
conscience—it is that, rather than the fear of 
being found out, let us hope—for on another 
occasion he refuses 20) pieces of gold, ‘* resolv- 
ing not to be bribed;’’ and on anothcr time he 
declines, though soreiy tempted by, ‘50 gold 

ieces,’? Mr. Whitmore, from the diary, shows 

ow Pepys, worth £109 in 1660, in 1666 had raised 
his estate to £6,200, This is quick work, for it 
had not been so long before 1660 that Mrs. 
Pepys made the fires and washed her busband’s 
‘‘foul clothes with her own hands.”’ 

This diary of 10 years shows the difference 
between the poor placeman, living from hand 
to mouth, when the first lines were written, 
and the office holder, pretty positive of his 
place. The minute information Pop S gives 
‘us of manners and customs in his diary, are 
written with a fidelity which, if it were pic- 
tured, would be photographie. The historical 
data is of jemer importance, One cannot but 
regret that an unfortunate weakness of his 
eves made him relinquish his diary in May, 
om Bea ie for Bantinaed i e. jot 
own 8 6 er 
social position Pretlloss with a been 
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of the Revolution might have Leen furnished. 
Later in life Samuel Pepys was a notable man. 
First a Fellow of Royal Society, in 1684 he 
was the President. He did not know anything 
about science, but had a great deai of com- 
mon sense. He was friend and co ndent 
of Isaac Newton, John Evelyn, Edmund Gib- 
son, Dr. Wallis, Vincent Sloane, and even 
Dryden. What is exceedingly interesting in 
this diary are the notices made by Pepys, who 
was a great theatre-goer, of the pieces he saw 
ag and of the actors then on the stage. 

efore him passed all the plays of that day. 
from Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Alehymist”? to the Ear 
of _Bristol’s ‘‘ Worse and Worse.” 

It ought to be borne in mind that Samuel 
was a fairly well educated man, not badly 
grounded in Latin and Greek, with a good 
amount of Spanish ard French at his com- 
mand. He had, too, a nice taste for music, 
and played on several instruments, buying 
espinettes and lutes; he even, for a non- 
imaginative man, wrote songs, which ditties 
he believed would be remembered, notably his 
‘* Beauty Retire,’ for he had himself painted 
by Hales in 1666 with the music, which pleased 
him mightily, ‘‘it being painted true.” 

Coleridge, with one of his happy illustra- 
tions, thus describes Pepys: ‘‘ He was a pol- 
lard man without the top, * * * buton 
this account more broadly and luxurfousl 
branching out from the upper trunk.” It is 
for the thousand minute details, the insignifi- 
cant things of life, in a period long passed 
away that makes ‘‘ Pepys’’ soimportant a book 
when we wish to appreciate English manners 
and customs in the times of Charles II. 
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N OHIO POET. 
ee 
IDYLS AND LYRICS OF THE OHIO VALLEY. By 


JOHN JAMES PiaTT, author of “ Western Windows,” 

&c. Cincinnati: W.E. DissLe, Publisher. 1881. 

Ohio is beginning to dispute with Vir 
ginia the title of ‘‘ Mother of Presidents,” and 
to those who have never been in that politi- 
cally favored State, and are anxious to know 
what its general features are, the poems of Mr. 
John James Piatt will afford a very charming 
picture. Mr. Piatt is not, indeed, either a cen- 
sus-taker or an enumerator of facts. Some 
poets have been censured for heaping up nouns 
in the form of a catalogue, and asking the 
world to take 1t for poetry. Mr. Whitman has 
been attacked more strenuously upon this 
score than any other writer, especially in re- 
gard to his ode delivered at the exhibition of 
the American Mechanics’ Institute. Mr. Piatt 
is not of this kind. He deals more subtly with 
Ohio, whether it be the landscape of the great 
State or the people from whom the American 
Union selects Presidents, The long rows of 
the corn as it stands in shocks, and the gentle 
swelling uplands that merely serve to accent- 
uate the pervading horizontal lines; the paral- 
lel layers of cloud over the low horizon; the 
reapers that move like skirmishers at regular 
distances; such are some of the features of 
the scenes reflected in his verse. A charm 
of peacefulness and content hangs about 
allthe poerusin this selection, even when the 
subject is meant to be dramatic or mysterious. 
Mr. Piatt is a believer, it is plain enough, in 
the quiet purity of Longfellow’s poetry and 
the verses of Whittier; simplicity and sweet- 
ness, nicety,and polish are the sterling quali- 
ties that have guided his endeavors in poetic 
expression. His commonest vein is a tender and 
reflective melancholy, which carries him in 
preference to the old farm abandoned by its 
former busy laborers and seats him at the de- 
serted hearthstone before the naked brick- 
work of the crumbling chimney, or to the 
graves of a family whom disaster or the west- 


ward streaming of settlers have driven from 

the paternal house, leaving the resting-places 

of the first arrivals to the slow ruin of time. 

“The Pioneer’s Chimney”’ tells its story in the 

title, and prepares the reader for the vein of 
entle sadness which fills the poem, just as 

Goldsmith’s ‘* Deserted Village’’ is prefigured 

in the heading and gains the reader’s sympa- 

thies at the start. 

“It is a story, common though it seem, 

Tender and having pathos for the heart 

Which knows, but will not know, that he who says 

‘ My own,’ and looks to-éay on willing fields, 

And sets his family tree in trusted ground, 

To-morrow hears another answer ‘ Mine.’ 

Listen, if you will listen. Itis hard 

To go an alien from familiar doors 

When we are young, to wrestle where we go, 

And win or lose Gat Deane’ ve are strong; 

But it is pitiful when weak and old, 

When only for the near in life we seek, 

And heaven, yearned after, is not thought afar, 

To lose our shelter and to want for rest.” 

The tragedy is that one common to farm 
life, namely, of a father whose son has wanted 
capital to start a business in the city, and who 
has mortgaged his farm to obtain it: 

‘* Nothing was as it had been; something vague, 
That Present of the Future which is born 
Within the bosom, whispering what will be, 

Met him and followed him, and would not cease 
To meet and foliow him; it seemed to say 

‘The place that knew you shall know you no more.’ 
And oftentimes he saw the highway stirred 
With slowly-journeying dust, and, passing slow, 
The many who forever in our Jand 

Were going farther. driven by goads unseen, 

Or not eontent and looking for the new; 

And then he thought of how in those dear days 
He, too, had ventured, and again he saw 

With steadfast eyes forgotten faces, known 
When he was young, and others dear to him 
From whom he parted with regret but firm 

In the strong purposes which build the world; 
Thought of his consolation—she most dear 

Was with him, they most helpless with him, too, 
For whom he sought a newer world of hope; 
‘But Iam old,’ he murmured, * she is old,” 

And saw his hand was shaken like his thought.” 


When the son returns, ruined in pocket and 
intellect, the father tries to make the best of 
the disaster which has befallen the family, but 
he is too old to face the world again: 


‘** He talked of moving in the Spring; he talked, 
While the shrill sap cried in a troubled blaze, 
Like one whose life was not all broken down, 
Cheerfully garrulous, with words that show 
False witnesses of hope and seeming strength _ 
When these are gone and come not. In the Spring, 
When the first warmth was brooding everywhere, 
He sat beside his doorway in that warmth, 
Wetching the wagons on the highway pass, 

With something of the memory of his dread 

In the last Autumn; and he fell asleep. 

Perhaps within his sleep he seemed again 
Journeying far away for evermore, 

Leaving behind the homes of other men, 
Seeking a newer home for those he loved, 

A pioneer again. And so he slept— 


And still he sleeps; ‘his grave is ene of those. 
His wife soon joined his sleep beside him there. 


Their? children Time has taken and the world.” 


Shares 


Smooth and pleasing in his versification, it 
is seldom thataline by Mr. Piatt jars on the 
ear, and for that reason this line: 


** Wondering why he came there, who he was” 


is all the more noticeable. 

“The Mower in Ohio” isa quiet picture in 
which the figure speaks; and though he talks 
of the civil war, and of the sons who have aied 
fighting for the Union, he does not become 
much more than a figure to the reader. Rath- 
erishea partof the calm landscape. ‘‘ New 
Grass” is the most perfect of all the collection, 
owing to its delicacy of thought and the light- 
ness, the spontaneousness of its touch: 

“* Whoever reads these lines has felt 

That breath whose long-lost perfumes melt 
The spirit—newly found 

While the sweet. banished families 

Of earth’s forgotten sympathies 
Rise from the sweating ground. 


“It is the subtle breath of grass; 
And as I pause, or lingering pass, 
With half-shut eyes, behold! 
Bright from old baptisms of the dew, 
Fresh meadows burst upon my view, 
And new becomes the old? 


“ Old longings (Pleasure kissing Pain,) 
Old visions visit me again— 
Life’s quiet deeps are stirred: 
The fountain heads of memory flow 
Through channels dry so long ago 
With music long unheard. 


“*Thy rural lanes, Ohio, come 
Back to me, grateful with the hum 
Of everything that stirs: 
Dear places, saddened by the years, 
Lost to my sight send sudden tears 
Their secret messengers.” 

This was written so long ago as 1863. ‘* The 
Blackberry Farm”’ has the fine quality of Mr. 
Emerson’s more playful verse. The ** Mother 
Miracle”’ ends it in these words: 

“* Come,’ she beckons, ‘ enter, through 
Gates of gossamer, doors of dew, 
(Lit with Summer's tropic fire,) 
My Liberia of the brier.’” 

‘“*Sundown”’ is another beautiful landscape 
deseribed in smooth and restful verse. ‘‘ Read- 
ing the Milestone” and ‘‘ The Lost Farm’’ ut- 
ter the vague sadness to be found in the inces- 
sant passage of men across the continent; the 
abandonment of the States to the eastward for 
those to the westward of the Biissiasieee 3 the 
obliteration by a huge, bustling city of a rural 
neighborhood, in which the citizens of that 
city played as country boys. Mr. Piatt takes 
in and sober earnest that right which 
Fitz Greene Halleck accorded to ATDEIORDE, 
but with a sneer—‘ the right te vote “ 


trade.’’. He has verses 


Vote,” which are in honor of a Jackson Demo- 

erat of the old school, and in ‘A Man’s Vote,” 

— in 1864, apostrophizes his own ballot 
us: 


“Go down into the ballot-box—from no uncon-: 


scious hand— 

And, rising on the morrow morn, ring out through 
all the Land ! 

Go down into the ballot-box, by single yote, to- 


night; 
Ring with a myriad, single-voiced, abroad in morn- 
ing light !”’. 

Some of the latest, as well as the earliest, 
products of the Ohio singer are here; the for- 
mer testify to a very lively interest in politics, 
and may prefigure thatin the United : States 
the divorce between literature and tiie Govern- 
ment of the country is to be less absolute in 
the future than of late years it has been. Even 
in the heat of the civil war the poets were not 
so much aroused as it might have bern ex- 

ted they would pe. During peace the pecu- 
iar system of our local and Federal Govern- 
ments seem to make writers forget that there 
is such a thing as a Government, an Army, or 
a Navy. Mr. Piatt is an exception to the rule. 
For the benefit of those who have not yet seen 
it, ‘‘The Boys in Blue’? may be given here. 
‘*Two Processions’’ is its second title. It was 
written last October : 
“* Garfield, not only these do vote for you, 
Not only these, survivors tried and true, 
Vote as they fought, the loyal Boys in Blue. 
“Through every street they march with silent tread, 
(Quicken the living, yethe Living Dead !)—~ 
Look, the same tattered flag is overhead ! 


‘* What Captains lead them !—names well-kept as 


won. 
(Lincoln looks down, the patient-featured one, 
As erst I saw him, long years, in Washington: 


‘“‘ He votes with them and these.)—The tried and 
true, 
They vote; the dead, as living, vote for you,— 
Vote, Garfield, as they fought, the Boys in Blue!” 
ng 


NEW BOOKS. 
a 
—The School of the Master and Other Re- 
ligious Verses. By Julia H. Johnson. New- 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.—A neat 
little volume of poems, faultless in meteor and 
rhyme, breathing a spirit of Christian peace, 
hopefulness, and contentment. It is evident 
that the writer has not only meditated de- 
voutly upon the precepts of the Gospel, buf has 
been a loving student of nature and of the 
yearning, restless, struggling life within the 
human breast. She has evolved poetry from the 
tedious hour of waiting at the railway where 
trains fail to make connection, as well as from 
the fringes ef priestly robes and the mists of 
crimson and gold that crown the woodland in 
October. The key-note of ‘he melody that per- 
vades this sweetly flowing rivulet of song may 
be found in the lines: 
“*T care not how simple my iessons, 
If they are but taught in His school; 
Articulate, then, in the breezes, 
Or written in forest and field, 
In homeliest details of living 
The lessons of truth are revealed; 
As fast as I see them and learn them, 
Their sweetness and comfort they yield.” 
—A Library of Religious Poetry. Edited 
by Philip Schuff, D. D., LL. D., and Arthur 
Gilman, M. A. With illustrations. New-York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1881.—The very learned 
translator-in-chief of Lange’s Commentary on 
the Bible superintends the formation of a book 
that is itself in some degree a metrical and 
fragmentary commentary on, the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Great poets and little, the oldest and 
those newest to fame, have been selected. The 
general plan is that of Dana’s ‘‘ Household 
Book of Poetry,” with certain deviations there- 


from, or, rather, certain improvements. The 
index of authors is in front, the index of first 
lines behind. The personality of the poet is what 
the editors have kept in mind as the guiding 
thread of the arrangement. The first pieces are 
subjective, in which the writers speak of them- 
selves, their missions, companionships, and 
hopes. Then come the poet’s observations on 
nature especially as the work of God; then 
narrative and descriptive poems; then patri- 
otic. After these are pieces relating to Palestine 
and the East, to t.mes and seasons of the year, 
to life and experience, to life and duty, to 
family life. The department of ‘‘The Christian 
Epic’’ contains extracts from yarious books of 
‘** Paradise Lost ;”’ the following section relates 
to God; the next to Jesus Christ; the next to 
the Holy Spirit. The four final chapters are 
made up, respectively, of the work of the poet 
in the face of sorrow, of death and jodemvent, 
of hell and paradise, (extracts from the Divina 
Commedia,) and of heaven. The collection is 
certainly a wonderful accumulation of fine 
poetry, andseems to justify the assertion of the 
editors—*‘ Religious poetry is the boly of holie 
of literature.”’ Steel portraits of famous poex 
are scattered through the volume, which is a 
royal octavo of 1,000 pages. It is sold by sub- 
scription only. 

—In Uhvisto; or, The Monogram of St. 
Paul. By J. R. Macduff, D. D. New-York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1881.—After hav- 
ing written a small library of religious hooks, 
Dr. Macduff has undertaken a task that 
might well have deterred one who had had 
less experience with the pen. The two words 
**In Christo,’ occurring no less than 33 times 
in the epistles of St. Paul and in all manner 
of connections, constitute a subject that would 
seem to baffle all attempts to reduce it to 
unity and treat it with intelligible coherence. 
Dr. Maeduff has partially avoided the diffi- 
calty by dividing his diseussion into 31 prac- 
tical meditations, which, for devotional 
purposes, correspond conveniently to the 
number of days in the month. He 
views the ‘In Christo” as ‘the cor 
cordium of the Apostle’s writings, the key- 
note, the one master chord which vibrates and 
pulsates through the whole divine symphony.” 
It the phrase was peculiarly St. Paul’s own in 
Gospel times, he seems, at all events, to have 
bequeathed it asa precious souvenir to those 
who, in a subsequent age, followed his steps 
and shared his crown. In the Roman Cata- 
combs, with their computed 6,000,000 of buried 
Christians, it is found in rude lettering, which 
proves it to have been regarded by the mourn- 
ers as their proper legacy from the greatest of 
the fathers. The following inscription is from 
a sarcophagus of the fourth or fifth century: 
‘* Here lies Paulina in the place of the blessed. 
Pacata, to whom she was nurse, buried her, a 
lovable and holy person In Christ.’? Therein 
is touching testimony of the reverence 
in which were held the name, char- 
acter, and inspired teaching of him 
whom Chrysostom in one of his golden 
phrases calls ‘‘ the heart of the world;” and 
testimony, also, to the wealth of import which 
was deemed to be included in the phrase itself, 
comprising assurances of peace in life, peace in 
Svea eace in death, peace in eternity. If 
Dr. Macduff’s theme is somewhat artificially 
chosen, there can be no doubt that he has in- 
fused into it a good deal of national animation 
by his thorough and earnest treatment of it, 
by his neat and elegant style of writing, bis in- 
teresting allusions to historical fact, and his 
numerous apt quotations from writers of ap- 
proved excellence. Each chapter is decorated 
with a small engraving of a motto or mono- 
gram obtained generally from the Catacombs. 
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Tuer Srerras of Sparn.—The aspect of 
the sierra is beautiful and varied, its vegeta- 
tion rich and multiform, Their monotony does 
not tire, nor repetition pall. For the most part 
rusticity holds its own in spite of the invading 
farmer with team and plow, who usurps what 
dominion he can, taming the wild young foals 
by bit and bridle, directing the growth of pines 
at will, and stripping the cork-trees—those St. 
Bartholomews of the forest—of their skin. 


Here you find among the crags a noble sierra 
ilex, surrounded hy its plebeian brethren, the 
common evergreen oak; ata little distance a 
river kisses the feet of a pensive willow, its 
slender branches drooping over a fragrant 
oleander. Bare gray rocks rise above waving 
green rushes. The pote taken by our traveler 
curled upward amid majestic trees and a tangle 
of brushwood, a flowery, well-watered valley 
lying at hisfeet. Now he reaches a spot like a 
bit of aristocratic, well-kept park; now the 
th narrows on a sudden and winds round a 
re mountain peak, where hardly a blade of 
grassisgrowing. One fraternal link, the ivy, 
binds together such contrasted aspects of na- 
ture—the ivy, which loves alike the barren 
rock and the verdant field, the wilderness-like 
solitude and the bustling habitations of man. 
This exuberant plant fastens itself everywhere, 
takes root in every spot, with the grace and 
amiability of youth and the constancy of age. 
Like a mason, the ivy fills up crannies and 
clefts; like a sculptor, it covers the surface of 
the rock with festoons ; and like asister of mer- 
cy, holds out a sheltering hand to ruin and 
desolation. The mountain ivy is the adorn- 
ment and luxury of the sierra, its emerald 
jer neither tarnished by heat, rain, nor 
— ernan Cabarello, in Maqmiliqn's Maga- 
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SCLENTIFIC GOSSIP, 
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a French Academy of Sciences has} 
rais + Seely cn owgs money to pay for the’ 

A Rhenish fishery society has been estab- 
lished at Cologne on a most liberal basis. Un. 
der its auspices attention will not cniy be paid 
to the Rhine fisheries, but te ichthyology in 
general. 


Pie he had examined over 100 hearts 
of children and grown-u le, Dr. Langi 
discovered blood oe in ‘be beet salves ie 
only one case, that of a woman of 60, in whom 
they were evidently the result of a psthological 
process. 


An inventor thinks he has solved the 
problem of propelling boats in canals and 
rivers by means of ejecting water from the 
boat. Unlike his predecessors, he makes use 
not of a large pipe, but of a great number of 
tubes with very smai! outlets. 


It seems that the application of a tuning- 
fork to the web of the garden spider will not 
only entice the insect toward it, but even cause 
the spider to act ioward a fly drowned in a 
repulsive substance as though the fly were alive 
and without so disagreeable a sauce. 


The Algerian Missionary Society are to 
start one expedition from Zanzibar and an- 
other from the mouth of the Congo for the ex- 
ploration of Central Africa. Importanf results 
are expected. This organization has already, 
stations at Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. 

London expends more than $10,500,000 
annually in making its smoky atmosphere. 
Mr. W. D. Scott Moncrieff says that with the 
plant just now in use in the gas factories he 
cannot only save that large amount, but give 
fer better fire and light than Londoners have 
now. ; 

A. new method of obtaining grain in 
na tay. has been introduced by 
Major Waterhouse. He presses sand or glass 
paper into gelatine reliefs, and as the shadows 
contain a thicker layer of the gelatine, and as, 
therefore, the sand or glass is more strong! 
forced in, a very perceptible grain is ereduned 

‘Our natural admiration for devotion,’’ 
says the Scientific American, “carried to the 
point of self-sacrifice is apt to make us forget 
to ask whether the devotion might not better: 
have been manifested in a more rational and 
equally effective way.’”? This is a considera~ 
tion which is capable of a very wide applica- 
tion. { 

A farmer living at Jochenstein, Bavaria, 
frequently noticed a stone plate about 2%: 
métres square in a wood belonging to him. 
Curiosity at length prompted him to see 
what might be under the stone, and a short 
time ago he had it raised. He was rewarded! 
by the discovery, in excellent preservation, of 
the following bronze articles: Six head rings,’ 
four spiral bracelets having each nine twists, 
and two battle-axes., 


Dr. Comes, of the Naples Academy, finds 
in his later researches that light favors the 
the transpiration of plants which attains its 
maximum shortly after midday; that, other 
things being equal, the organ transpires most 
which is the most highly colored, and that it 
emits most water when exposed to that part of 
the solar spectrum where it absorps most light; 
and that only those luminous rays which are 
absorbed favor the transpiration of ay organ. ; 


Satisfactory progress is making on the 
Arlberg tunnel. Those in charge of the work 
of burrowing intend that on and from the 7th 
of February next there will be removed from 
both ends nine feet day afterdav, a feat which 
might well be hooted at.as impossible by men 


-unacquainted two or three decades ago with 


the practical applications of modern science. 
aa a thoroughfare of vast importance in 
polities and science is expected to be opened 
somewhere in 1885. 


At the late anniversary meeting of the 
British Royal Society, the Copley medal was 
awarded to Prof. James J nak Sylvester for 
his mathematical researches. one royal medal 
to Prof. Joseph Lister for his contributions to 
biology, a second royal medal to Capt. Andrew 
Noble for his labors in explosives, the Rum: 
ford medal to Dr. William Huggins for his 
services in celestial spectroscopy, and the 
Davy medal to the chemist M. Charles Frie- 
del, member of the Institute of France. 


M. Mercadier gives the name radiophon 
to the new path of research opened up by Prof. 
Graham Bell through his discovery of sending 


and receiving articulate speech and other 
sounds on a beam of light. He does not be- 


‘lieve that the phenomenon is the effect of the 


mass of the receiving plate vibrating as 2 
whole, and in his opinion the nature of the 
molecules of thereceiver and their mode of 
aggregation do not seem to have a governing 
effect on the nature of the sounds produced. 


The Siemens-Martin steel is greatly used 
and boiler-making. Mr. Ser- 
gius Kern, of St. Petersburg, states that in the 
manufacture of plates he has noticed that the 
Siemens-Martin ingots stand a better heat and 
roll more softly than Bessemer ingots contain- 
ing the same quantity of carbon. Moreover, 
Siemens-Martin ingots, contain, as a rule, less 
manganese than Bessemer ingots, and as 

lates containing much manganese are more 
iable to oxidize, the Siemens-Martin plates are 
preferable for the above-mentioned purposes. 


Prof. R. Falb, in one of his late lectures,’ 
attributes earthquakes to subterranean vol. 
canic outbreaks, produced by the cooling 
action of the hot liquid interior of the earth 
in conjunction with the attraction of the sun 
and the moon. The Nature says that, in sup- 
port of his opinion, he cites the fact “that 
most earthquakes occur when the sun is near- 
est us, viz., in January; fewest in June; also, 
that the number of earthquakes increases in 
the months of April and tober, because of 
the strong attraction of the sun on March 21 
and Sept. 23.” 


A writer who has devoted some attention 
to the decorators and artisans of Japan says, 
that the worker in metals is, without excep- 
tion, the most artistic: but that all Japanese 
workmen and artists discard utterly the happy- 
go-lucky method in their work. ey: undergo 
a thorough training in ancient custom and 
precedent. Hand-books with elaborate instruc- 
tions and progressive lessons are cheap and 
accessible to the poorest, for circulating libra- 
ries abound. From first,strokes to the finished 
drawing, and for each class or style of desi 
there are many elaborately illustrated wor 
of reference. 


A new theory of earthquakes has been ad- 
vanced by Dr. Novak. He considers that be- 
sides the rotation of the earth on its axis and 
its revolution round the sun, a multiplicity of 
motions of the earth appear in space, in virtue 
of whieh the earth’s axis and the equator shift 
their position. This capses a variation of the 
forces influencing the earth’s form, and the 
earth has the tendency to adapt itself to this 
change. He also considers a changeof formot 
the earth to occur through the shifting of the 
poles and the equator, and this may have 
effect some time afterward where the crust of 
the earth is weak. 


Some time ago the veteran French chemist, 
M. Dumas, showed that silver when in a molten 
condition could take up oxygen in considerable 
quantity, and could retain that gas even after 
solidification for a very long period, and, per- 
haps, indefinitely. He has since discovered 
that when aluminum is heated in a porcelain 
vessel up to the melting point of copper or sil- 
ver and a vacuum is preserved in the vessel, a 
volume of almost pure arene m nearly equal 
in bulk to the metal will be obtained. When 
magnesium is heated in vacuum in the same 
way it yields a gas one and one-half times its 
own volume, mostly hydrogen, also, buf with 
the addition of a variable quantity of the ox 
ides of carbon. M. Dumas observed during his 
oe with magnesium that it had aos 
volatilized and deposited in crysals very bright 
and silvery and of the form of rhombohedra. 


Dr. T. L. Phipson sends the followin; 
note on the rusting of iron to the Chemicu 
News: * A correspondent asserts that in mak- 
ing some photographie experiments he found 
that iron and steel do not rust when immersed 
in solutions of caustic soda and caustic potash, 
but he appears to have been unable to dis- 
cover any explanation of the fact in the books 
and journals to which he has access, ‘I can- 
not understand,’ he says, ‘why the alkali in 
the solution pore the oxygen in the water 
acting on the iron or steel.” The fact has 
been known for a great many years, and the 
true explanation was pointed out, I believe, 
for the first time by the late much- t- 
ted Dr. Crace-Calvert. to whom modern 
chemistry is indebted for much useful 
work. . Calvert’s explanation is in 
strict accordance with the theory propounded 
some years previously (1858) in my paper on 
catalytic force. His experiments showed that 
the omenon of the rusting of iron was due 
to the presence of carbonic acid, this bod 
forming the third substance requisite accord- 
ing to my theory of catalysis to complete the 
galvanic chain. Without the presence of this 
carbonic acid, or some third substance capable 
of taking its place, the oxygen cannot com 
with the iron at ordinary temperatures. 

h temperature acts, as we know, like 
ty in promoting the combination. As! 
ihere tbe no carbon ac and ho 


A 


8 can be no car acid, and no rust is 
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PARIS: PLAYS-AND: PLAYERS 


IMPORTANT DRAMATIO EVENTS OF 
A WEEK. 


A REVIVAL OF “ROSE MICHEL’’—A PRETTY 


ACTRESS’S SUCCESS—DISORDERLY SCENES 


four policemen who were on duty at .the :thea- 
‘tre were unable to prevent. 


smatiques 


AT THE THEATRE DES NATIONS—A NEW ' 


COMIC OPERA. 
Paris, Dec. 17.—M. Chabrillat was hap- 


pily inspired when he bethought him that 


a resurrection of ‘‘ Rose. Michel’? might once 
more prove a profitable enterprise for the Am- 
bigu, where, performed for the first time on 
the 23d of January, 1875, it was played to 
crowded houses for 125 successive nights. Be- 
Fides, the moment is especially. propitious to 
the revival of this old favorite of the Boule- 
vard du Crime. The name of Michel is in 
every mouth; it appears in the columns of 
every daily newspaper, coupled with denunci- 
ations of M. Gambetta and apologies for Com- 
munard atrocities and appeals for vengeance, 
and it is quite possible that at least one-half of 
the Ambigu’s patrons would be drawn to the 
theatre in the supposition of some relationship 


between the heroine of the drama and the, 


amnestied petroleuse Louise. ‘* Rose Michel’? 
is not by any means a perfect drama; it is full 
of incongruities and inconsistencies, but, given 
the peculiar sympathies and proclivities of its 
usual spectators, twe out of its five acts are 
thefs d’ceuvres, 

The chief interest of the play on this revival 
was the reappearance of Aniiis Fargueil, who, 
to the regret of all lovers of genuine sensation- 
al melodrama, has been an absentee from the 
stage for some time. They say, indeed, that 
this, her most remarkable creation, will be the 
last song of the swan, as she proposes to quit 
the sock and buskin in order to teach elocution. 
The success of Aniiis is again colossal and, just 
as five years ago, her celebrated shriek, ‘ As- 
sassin !| assassin ! assassin !’’ is always the signal 
for a triple salvoof applause. People go there 
expressly to hear this shriek, and there are a 
dozen stories afloat concerning the sleepless 
nights passed by M. Blum, and the ingenious 
methods tried by him before he succeeded in 
producing its correct utterancs of horror, One 
legend has it that Aniiis copied the howls of 
her concierge at the death of her dog strangled 
by a wicked boy; another that it was a ven- 
triloquial practical joke, imagined{by one of 
the author’s friends to frighten Sunday fre- 
quenters of the Montmorency forest. A third 
tellshow M. Blum was invited to dine at a 
club where, whenever the banker turned a 
winning card, one of the punters used to ex- 
claim assassin three times with a voice of 
such poigrant anguish that once the Sergents 
de Ville rushed in to secure the criminals. 
Blum seems to have been satisfied; it was de- 
cidedly a ease of Eureka ! Andas Mile. Far- 
gueil could not be admitted to the cercle, and 
the little old gentleman whom she was to imi- 
tate would, not consent to yell in that man- 
ner at a rehearsal, a card party to 
which he was invited was gotten up in 
the green-room of the Ambigu, and the actress 
stationed outside in the slips to listen. ‘ It 
may be quite profitable, too,’’ thought the 
author and the manager, ‘‘as M. X. plays 
liberally and always loses.”” But M. X. did 
not lose—at least he did not lose at the begin- 
ning—and there were three séances held betore 
the luck turned and the victim shrieked. M. 
X., who was not in the secret and has never 
seen the play, does not understand why it hap- 

ened that he was asked to a baccarat by day- 
fight, and yet is he sorry that the invitation 
fwas not renewed, as it was about the first 
‘time in his life that he ever rose a winner from 
fa card-table, and only Messrs. Blum and Cha- 
brillat can tell how much the lesson cost them. 
!A very lovely woman was Aniis Fargueil 
when she left the Salle Favart, where, her fa- 
ther was once a star, and where she herself 
had created, in Auber’s ‘‘ Cheval de Bronze,”’ 
jin company with Inchindi, Fereol, Revial, and 
the sprightly Mme. Pradhar, the réle of Stella, 
ithe beautiful Queen of the planet Venus. She 
was exquisitely pretty, her ‘‘smile was a 
poem,” she was ‘an inearnation of 
verval and thought’’—these are quota- 
tions from the critics of then-a-days— 
her hair, they said, might have 
served ‘‘to weave a ladder with which to 
climb to heaven,’’ and she had such a voice 
that the Grand Opera besought her to come 
and claim the inheritance of Faleon and Mali- 
bran. Alas!an accident to her rynx brought 
to nothing her lyric aspirations—fortunately 
she only lost her voice as a singer, and as her 
talent as an actress remained, and with this 
talent all her courage and energy, she turned 
ber attention elsewhere and was welcomed at 
the Vaudeville, where she made an immense 
hit in “Mathilde; ou, le Démon de la Nuit,’’ to 
which succeeded ** The Mariage d’Olympe,”’ 
** Dalila,’’ ‘‘ Les Femmes Fortes,’’ ‘* La Famille 
Renoiton,’”? ‘‘ Miss Multon,’ and ‘ Patrie,’’ 
each a triumph and each an original concep- 
tion, for Mile. Fargueil never repeats herself, 
unlike in this many who have acquired a more 
cosmopolitan reputation. Sheis a bundle of 
nerves on and off the stage, as cross-grained as 
the Leonora of ‘* Dalila,’’ as jealous as the Do- 
lorés of ** Patrie,’’ as fantastic as Marco, and 
withal as devoted a mother as Rose Michel or 

iiss Multon, and as vindictive as the Prince of 
ivil, or else she woula not have had a scene 
—I believe it was in the Bois de Bologne—with 
one of the Ladies of the Lake who recalls b 
the perfection of her figure the turbulent Di- 
ana of Offenbach’s ‘‘ Olympus,”’ all about an 
actor of whom neither the personal appearance, 
nor the character, nor the talent, justifies the 
extravagant delirium of his fair adorers. If 
Lauzun hadresembled M. Montal, 1 fancy that 
the grande demoiselle would never have al- 
lowed him to say to her “ Jtlle dx Roi Soleil, 
pull off my boots.”’ 

I cannot give much of an opinion on-the 
merits of ‘*‘ Garibaldi,” the drama written by 
M. Bordone in honor of the old filibuster, 
which is being gesticulated at the Thédtre des 
Nations. I say gesticulated, because no one 
has ever been able to hear a word said upon 
the stage, the principal ‘performances taking 
place in the body of the house. It was the 
‘said Bordone’s first dramatic effort, and it is a 
pity both for him and the manager that he 
ever made it, as it has given occasion for the 
most disgraceful exhibitions ever witnessed at 
any place of public resort. From the outset 
the ex-apothecary, ex-chief of staff of the 
Army of the Vosges, has been at ‘daggers 
drawn with M. Ballande. Reams of stamped 

aper, in the shape of writs and injunctions, 

ave been exchanged between the autbor 
and the manager and the actors, who declined 
to play, if the, General were admitted on the 
stage at rehearsals. I donot pretend to say who 
was right, but the one complained of discour- 
tesy, the other of arbitrary assumption of au- 
thority, and the result was thatthe *‘ cads’’ took 
np cudgels in behalf of the ‘‘patriot’s friend,”’ 
whom they affected to believe was persecuted 
by the reactionaries. From such extracts as I 
bad seen before the first performance, which 
was on Saturday, I was inclined to believe the 
»iece to be the veriest trash imaginable, but as 
f was assured that there would be a ‘‘demon- 
stration,’’ I went, like a great many others, to 
see how French cads could demonstrate, and I 
was not disappointed. Italy had given me a 
foretaste of demonstrations of dirty shirts 
egainst clean shirts, but never anything even 
negroneniog Se thisone. The yells aud cat- 
calls began before the curtain rose, the press 
in general, the Figaro and its theatrical re- 
porter, M. Vitu, in particular, being the spe- 
cial objects of the. ire of’ the gods, by 
whom immediate dewolition was insisted 
upon. After the curtain went up, 
eat-calls, whistles, and pet names were 
exchanged for more positive arguments 
in the shape of orange peel, potatoes, rotten 
apples, and horse-chestnuts, the which rar 
developed into loosely tied packets of mud. 
Sefore the end of the first act every one who 
had an umbrella put it up, and the balcony 
and orchestra stalls resembled a field of mush- 
rooms or the betting ring at Longchamps on 
arainy Sunday. By the end of the second act 
umbrellas were of no avail, as the missiles had 
pierced the silk. By the time the third act 
was half through, every lady in an uncovered 
seat avas bespattered with filth, and the illustri- 
ous Theresa had received a decayed orange in 
her left eye. Then the Prefect of Police ap- 
peared in a proscenium box, and smiled benev- 
olently upon the audience, but was nevertheless 
hooted, whereupon this functionary waxe 
wrathand a force of policemen cleared the 
upper tiers of their occupants, who assembled 
ebout the doors, and reviled every decently 
dressed person who went either out or in. TI 
am ata loss to understand the patience of the 
authorities with this mob of blackguards in 
blouses and three-decker caps, but s» it is, and, 
which is still more extraordinary, its tolerance 
Since Saturday of manifestations which, on 
the following Monday, took the form of an as- 
sault of one of the first-row boxes occupied by 
the editorial staff of the Monde Parisien, with 
whom Olympus had a free fight, which the 


On Wednesday evening ‘the Folies Dra- 
roduced an opera comique, “‘ La 
Mére des Compagnons,’’ a three-act composi- 
tion of Messrs, Chivot and Durer, whose musi- 
cal collaborator is M. Hervé. The libretto was 
er offered to the late Jacques Offen- 
bach, but as he had too many other contracts 
on hand, the author of ‘ L’Qsil Crevé”’ took it 
up and constructed something not precisely 
bad, nor yet positively good, which may possi- 


bly have a run of a few weeks until sometbing’ 


better be prepared. The *‘Mére des Com- 
pagnons”’ is named Francine, and is the daugh- 
ter of a lady who keeps a grog-shop; the 
‘*Compagnons’’ belong to the honorable guild 
of carpenters. Francine loves one of them, 
Marcel, but fancies that she should lika to be- 
come a Vicomtess, and therefore promises to 
marry the Vicomte Gaston de Champrosé, 
who is a Carbonaro. St. Clair, Marcel’s 
brother, to free his relative of a dangerous 
rival, disguises himself as a General officer, to 
whom is intrusted the conspirator’s arrest. 
Marcel helps the Vicomte to escape, upbraids 
the royal emissary, and when he discovers who 
he is, expresses bis sorrow. Francine finds 
out, exactly as Marie, in ‘La Fille du Régi- 
ment,’’? that she is not adapted to an aristo- 
cratic sphere, and returns to her first affection. 
Gaston weds a Duchess, and the curtain falls on 
an assembly of happy families, 

“Buy Jargal,’’ having run out its time at 
the Chateau d’Eau, was taken off the stage last 
night for ‘‘ Les Ouvriers du Faubourg An- 
toine,”’ of which the personages are chair- 
makers all dressed in blouses, with the excep- 
tion of the villain, who wears a frock coat, 
evidently purchased at the Belle Jardiniére, 
The heroine isa young person with decided 
proclivities to go to the bad, who is almost un- 
done by the seductive offer of « set of furni- 
ture and a carriage, but returns to the paths of 
virtue when Lovelace tells her: ‘‘ Your 
own father will be proud to open your 
coupé door.’ This is the feather which 
breaks the camel’s back. ‘Do not dare to in- 
sult my father |’? she exclaims, in a transport 
of filial indignation, pressing her hand to her 
heart as she speaks. At this Lovelace puts on 
his hat and sneaks away, and the gallery ap- 
plauds with frenzy. You will see that the 
week has nothing to.complain of as to the 
—— of its theatrical bill of fare, even if 
the quality be a little below par, and from ru- 
mors I should judge that the next month is to 
be still more prolific. Off the stage, the most 
striking incident is another deception to the 
worthy Hyacinthe-Loyson couple, already 
sorely tried by the defection of a once promis- 
ing recruit, an ex-vicar of the Folies Montho- 
lon, who has returned to his allegiance to the 
Scarlet Woman. The present trouble is, how- 
ever, less poignant, and may be told in a few 
lines, Mme, Loyson, who proselytes when- 
ever she can, picked up a young Franciscan at 
St. Sauveur, where she passed her Summer, 
who joined her church on the promise of its 
sextonship after his return from Holland, 
whither he first went on a visit to his 
family. Van der Loan’ was_ thought 
very highly of by Father Hyacinthe, 
but fell off in his graces because he sent a pres- 
ent to the cook of a barrel of herrings, which 
no truly evangelical sexton would do, when 
there was a lady at the head of the establish- 
ment to whom this attention was due. So, on 
his return, the interesting neophyte was told 
that the Folies Montholon was not his place, 
but, nevertheless, that he should not be aban- 
doned and so risk relapse into his old errors, 
The neophyte did not care particularly, how- 
ever, and accepted a situation in a lunatic asy- 
lum at Neuilly, whence, he not agreeing with 
the boarders, he was removed to an apothe- 
cary’s shop, from which, having purloined 
386f., he was again removed to prison, in spite 
of the entreaties of the reverend couple, who 
spoke of him to the judges as ‘‘a brand 
snatched from the burning,” 

win sia nearer ge nati 
ART NOTES. 
—_ o - — 

—The artist Frank Millet is lecturing in 
Boston on ‘‘ Costume.”’ 

—Mr. J. F. Murphy, who has been ad- 
vancing steadily in popular favor as an artist 
of sentiment in landscape crayons, is claimed 
by Chicago, 

—The ‘‘ Flight of Night,’’ painted by the 
late William Morris Hunt, in the Capitol at 
Albany, had been put on paper as long ago as 
1847. The goddess Anahita was first drawn 
shielding her eyes from the coming light with 
her raised arm. She was looking torward, was 
differently seated, and her chariot was winged, 
For the completed and altered composition in 
the arched space of wall, the heads of the 
horses, their legs and feet were painted anew 
from the life, although he enik modeled the 
horses in clay several years before. Anahita 
was freshly painted from a model, as ware also 
“Sleep and the Child.”’ 


—Mr. Angell says of Hunt, in his recent 
“Records:” ‘Like other great painters be- 
fore him, Mr. Hunt sometimes held singular 
views about pictures not in his mood. At 
such times he allowed comparatively little 
weight to masterly conception, color, or 
technique. His cultivated judgment was put 
aside, and his like and dislike took its place. 
The intensity of his feeling not only influenced 
his judgment, but for the time being domi- 
nated his power of perception, so that red was 
not red, subtle qualities of color escaped his 
attention, and he saw no virtue that he was 
not specially in search of.’’ 


—Canada is to have a statue in bronze of 
an officer who commanded at the engagement 
of Chateaugay on the 25th of October, 1813, 
Lieut.-Col. Charles de Salaberry. The model, 
of heroic size, has been finished from an en- 
graving and from the present Lieut.-Col. de 
Salaberry, who is said to bear a striking like- 
ness to the hero of the Canadian Voltigeurs. 
The figure, ‘in full front, leans on a cavalry 
sabre of the old Napoleon days, and wears the 
uniform of the regiment with slashed front, 
broad sash, and military cloak flowing grace- 
fully from the broad shoulders and breast, dec- 
orated with the Cross of the Companion of 
the Bath and the Chateaugay medal, the old- 
fashioned George IV. cravat, and lace ruffles, 
tight-fitting trousers, and Wellington boots 
with spurs. The right leg is slightly extended, 
and the whole pose is suggestive of a soldier 
absorbed in observation on the _ battle-field. 
The statue will be cast at Herard’s Foundry, 
in Montreal. Thesculptor is Mr. L. P. Herbert. 


—The Boston correspondent of the Pitts- 
burg Yelegraph explains the want of sales of 
pictures at the recent exhibition by the fact 
that the Board of Trustees of the Art Museum 
are mainly wealthy men, and regard the sup- 
port of the dignity of the institution as the 
chief duty required of them. It is to their in- 
fluence the fact is largely due that all efforts 
of the artists to sell their pictures have been 
unsuccessful. Happily removed by the acci- 
dent of birth and the fortunate acquirement 
of wealth from the vulgar struggle for daily 
bread and butter, they fail to perceive that 
artists are not equally favored, and are sur- 
prised that they consider some practical re- 
turn for their work the first prerequisite, and 
glory the last, of such an exhibition. Thus it 
happens that the museum, whose main intent 
is the imparting of instruction in the growth 
and tendencies of art, has almost no example 
of contemporary painters. A committee has 
under consideration at present the purchase of 
some works from the recent collection, but 
there is no expectation among our artists that 
any of their pictures will be selected. Some of 
them fully merit the honor, but the wildest 
hope they dare to entertain is that after their 
death their works may be found worthy of a 
place in this Necropolis of art. 

viata adie la naMi Maar a 
A SHEEP-EATING PARROT. 
From the London Telegraph. = 

Ladies who keep both parrots and poodles 
must be careful not to entertaln by accident the 
New-Zealand kea, or carnivorous parrot, for the 
one pet would probably eat the other. Such a pro- 
ceeding in a drawing-room would be eminently 
shocking, and we think it well, therefore, to ad- 
dress a word of warning on the subject to parrot 
proprietors. The kea, although it is * a parrot,” is 
a very disagreeable fowl] indeed, for not only does 
it attack living animals, but it wrecks 
the furniture of any building into which it 
finds its way. If left loose in a room it would 
reduce the picture-frames to sawdust, rip up the 
carpet into ribbons, dissect the stuffing of all the 
seats, and in other ways make itself so odious that, 
as the saying goes, ‘“‘no one would take itasa 
gift.” In a wild state, the sheep is its favorite 
food, and the ferocity and ingenuity with which it 
keeps itself to mutton is one of the most remark- 
able facts In ornithology, the unfortunate shee 
often surviving the parrot’s attack, even thoug 


the bird had made a hearty meal off it. In captivity, 


such a method of feeding the pet as keeping a 
sheep in the back garden for the parrot to help 
itself to whenever it was hungry could not,of course, 
be thought of, but if the bird is to be prevented 
from making its meals off the domestics and the 
visitors it would have to be provided with mutton 
chops. It will not look at beef, and, though it does 
not altogether dislike pork, the only diet on which 
it really thrives is sheep. To offer such a creature 
as this the harmless lettuce or the innocent apple 
would be as absurd as expecting a vulture to like 
canary seed; and, apart therefore from the danger 
to the house-maid. the poodie, and the furniture, 
ladies, before taking a kea on to their estab- 
lishments, must remember that it isan expensive 
bird to board. Fortunately there is not a single 
live specimen in England, though the Zoological 
Society is in hopes, we see, of obtaining one. 
Meanwhile, forewarned is forearmed. 
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FINE ARTS IN NEW-YORK. 


_—_—~>——— 
STATUES AND BOOKS IN NEW- YORK 
FiFTY YEARS AGO. 


“THE STATUE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON— 


THE GREAT FIRE OF 1835—A BEAUTI- 
FUL EXAMPLE OF THE EARLIEST PRINT- 
ING OF THE HARPERS—NEW YEAR’S 
CALLS AND ANNIVERSARIES. 

Before taking another and a parting glance 
at the social conditions of New-York in the 
past I shall bring to the attention of my 
readers two facts which are significant as to 
its condition in relation to the arts, useful and 
ornamental; and I use the word condition to 
include both capacity ot appreciation and that 
of production. In my last article Iset forth 
the fact, important in our consideration of this 
subject, that the two finest public buildings in 
the town, and indeed ‘the only two of any merit 
at all, according to the verdict of all com- 
petent professional and amateur critics, St. 
Paul’s Church and the old City Hall, come. 
down tous from that small provincial town 
of fifty to a hundred years ago at which some 
persons are in the habit of scoffing. But it 
was not only in the quality of the architecture 
of its public buildings that the New-York of 
more than half a century ago was superior to 
the New-York of to-day. We have had dur- 
ing the last 15 or 20 years, and particularly 
during the last five, a dispensation of statues 
of eminent men, which wehave borne meekly, 
vet not without some slight show of generous 
resentment. Are these among the exponents 
of the advancement of New-York in taste and 
“oulture?’ If they are, I venture the sugges- 
tion that the less we say upon that point the 
better for our reputation with those of 
either native or foreign birth and pbreed- 
ing who are competent to form an opinion 
on such subjects. But the same sort of objec- 
tors who declared that New-York 50 years ago 
had no great public buildings, no music, no 
communication with the rest of the world, no 
‘** nothing,’ will, with more semblance of reason, 
say thatit had then no statues at all of emi- 
nent men. So saying, however, they would 
be wrong again. New-York, then a compara- 
tively poor and comparativly small place, 
which extended little above Chambers-street, 
a place, too, of recent origin, compared with 
the great towns of the world, had, of course, 
very small decoration and memorial in the 
form of sculpture. But the little that it had 
was, like its public buildings, of a quality su- 
perior to that of any that has been added since, 
not excepting the equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington in Union-square, but excepting perhaps 
the statue of Shakespeare in the Park. In that 
place a statue of Alexander Hamiliton has been 
recently set up, and I have seen it remarked 
that it was strange that it had been left for the 
present day thus to commemorate such a man, 
a New- Yorker, and that it was the product not 
of the public spirit and the admiration of 
New-Yorkers, but of filial pride if not of filial 
piety. All wrongagain. New-York had, 50 
years ago, an admirable statue of Alexander 
Hamilton, in marble, which was the expres- 
sion of the admiration, the gratitude, and the 
taste of the provincial New-Yorkers of that 
benighted day. It stood under the dome in 
the rotunda of the Merchants’ Exchange in 
Wall-street, which was burned down in the 
great fire of 1835. The statue was so much 
prized that, notwithstanding the difticulty of 
moving such a great mass of marble, as 
the fire approached the Exchange the task 
was undertaken, but the flames were 
so fierce and the cold so intense that the effort 
was in vain, and the statue was abandoned on 
the steps of the building, where it was de-’ 
stroyed. Ihave heard men whose opinion in 
art I had learned to respect, and who had had 
all the opportunities of culture given by resi- 
dence (not mere travel) in Europe,: and who 
were with us only 15 or 20 years ago, say that 
this statue was of great merit, and would have 
compared favorably with any similar work in 
any public place in Europe. A drawing of it 
which I have seen shows that it was both dig- 
nified and graceful, anda drawing can do no 
more, 

When I say that the art of printing and of 
book-making in general has not advanced in 
New-York, or even in the United States, with- 
in the last 50 years, 1 may expect a chorus of 
protest, in which I fear the voice of Henry 
Houghton, of the Riverside Press, may be 
heard. But I do say distinctly, and without 
reserve or qualification, that New-York could, 
and did, produce a handsomer book 50 years 
ago than she does (whatever her ability) now, 
and I hold myself ready to prove this 
by an exampie before a jury of ex- 
perts in the art of book-making. This 
example is a copy of the Book 
of Common Prayer published in New-York in 
the year 1819, The printing of it, both for ac- 
curacy and beauty, is admirable, and would 
compare advantageously with the best work of 
its period in Engiand. The letter, the justifi- 
cation, the register, the ink, and the press-work 
are of the best kind, and havea solidity and 
dignity of expression which command respect. 
The binding, which is in straight-grained 
crimson morocco, is such as William Mat- 
thews need not be ashamed of, and such, 
indeed, as he himself puts only on 
the finest, specially ordered, ‘extra’ 
work. The taste of the ornament would not 
have satisfied Count Grolier, but itis far better 
than that of the usual English work of its 
period, and the delicacy of the tooling, both 
the gilt and the dead work, and the exactness 
of the mitring are quite equal to that of the 
most celebrated English binders of the time— 
superior, indeed, to Roger Payne’s. It might 
not unreasonably be supposed that such a book 
as this was printed and bound in England. 
Not so. It was stereotyped by “D. & G. 
Bruce, New-York,’”’ a well-known firm of that 
period, and it was printed by ‘J. & J. Har- 
ver,”’? a New-York printing firm tolerably well 
<nown at the present time, but then of only 
nascent fame. They must have been work- 
ing for their reputation, for they have done no 
such printing since. Who was the binder I 
do not know, and I am sorry that I cannot 
give him credit for such a specimen of New- 
York skill and taste at that period. It might 
be supposed that this copy was specially bound 
to order, which, however, if it were the case, 
would not affect the question of the skill and 
taste of the period; but it is not so. This 
copy is not only one of two exactly alike 
which were in my father’s pew in St. 
George’s Church in Beekman-street, but I 
have seen other copies of it exactl 
like these ia design and execution, althoug 
the work is not done with a stamp, but what is 
known as hana-tooling. This shows that the 
book was bound up for general sale in this 
style, and although it, of course, must have 
been very costly at that time, particularly as 
it is illustrated with line engravings, none the 
less is it like St. Paul’s Church, the old City 
Hall, and the statue of Hamilton, a witness to 
the taste and culture of New-York and the 
skill of her artisans 50 years and more ago. 

I find that what I have said upon this point 
has unfolded itself so far that I should have 
little room in which to disport myselt in re- 
gard to New-York socially ;_ and, therefore, as 
it is the evening of New-Year’s Day, I will 
work no longer, and I shall stay my hand with 
wishing my readers.a happiness in the coming 
year which I have no hope that it will bring 
me. Among the losses of New-York which are 
gains to common sense and to the general com- 
tort is the rapid disappearance—more marked, 
I believe, this ao than ever before—ot the 
custom of making general New Year’s calls; 
certainly the dryest and most perfunctory 
form of sociability and courtesy that 
ever prevailed. And, indeed, I should be 
glad to have any one tell me why we should 
rejoice at the mere beginning of a new year, 
a conventional new year, be it observed, be- 
ginning not at Spring, when the new year 
really blossoms with life, but in midwinter, 
amid snows and frost and discomfort and dis- 
ease? And, moreover, to any one who thinks, 
what sadder days can be than these anniver- 
saries? To me they began to be daysof gloom 
before Ireached manhood; and I suspect that 
1 am not alone in working a little harder than 
usual on holidays. R. G. W. 

—_— 
VENNOR’S PROBABILITIES FOR JANUARY. 

Mr. Vennor predicts the following for the 
month of January, 1881: “As will have been seen 
from the forecast of December, I anticipate that 
New Year's callers will have heavy sleighing this 
year from Montreal to Washington, D. C., and that 
acold snap during the first quarter of this month 


will preserve it for that period. I expect blockades 
of snow in the United States the 7th and 8th of Jan- 
uary, and rainy days during the month will be ex- 
ceedingly few. The second quarter will open with 
heavy snow-falls and terminate ina cold snap. 
The midale of the month will bring snow-falls 
which will terminate in milder weather toward the. 
end of the third quarter. This thaw, which will be. 
interrupted by a brief cold spell, will extend from 
about the 18th of the month into February. The 


record of this month will show it will have been a 
severe one, and the general conditions of the 
weather will probably remind us of what are called 
* real old-fashioned Winters.’ 


THE HOME OF MARK TWAIN. 


—_—-—~.——_—. 
THE PLEASANT IMPRESSIONS IT MADE UPON 
THE IOWA HUMORIST. 
In a recent letter from Hartford, Conn., to 
the Burlington (lowa) Huwk-Hye, Mr. R. J. Burdette 
writes: 


**The pleasantest view I had of the city was 
from the cozy fireside in that wonderful home of 
“Mr. S. L. Clemens, who was my host during my 
stay in Hartford. Iam not a man addicted to coid 
weather. Iam not sufficiently ‘ British’ to wander 
through December and January in a short checked 
coat and no.ulster. Iam given to much wrapping 
up when I do go out in the snow, and to very little 
going out in the snow atall. I begin to shiver with 
the first frost, and [keep it up until the following 
April. And so when I can sit down before a bright 
wood fire, and burn up cigars while somebody en- 
tertains me, I love the icy Winter. 
_.** I think I have never been in a home more beau- 
tifully home-like than this palace of the king of 
humorists. The surroundings of the house are 
beautiful, and its quaint architecture, broad East 
Indian porticos, the Greek patterns in mosaic in the 
dark-red brick walls attract and charm the atten- 
tion and good taste of the passer by, for the home, 
inside and out,is the perfection of exquisite taste 
and er But with all its architectural beauty 
and originality, the elegance of its interior finish 
and decorations, the greatest charm about the 
house is the atmosphere of * homelikeness’ that per- 
vades it. Charmingly as he can entertain thousands 
of people at a time trom the platform, Mr. Clemens 
is even a mere perfect entertainer in his home. The 
brightest and best sides of his nature shine out at 
his fireside. The humor and drollery that sparklein 
his conversation is as utterly unaffected and 
natural as sunlight. Indeed, I don’t believe he 
knowsor thinks that most of his talk before the 
poe ye fire, up in the pleasant retirement of his 
billiard-room study, is marketable merchandise 
worth so much a page to the publishers, but it is. 
And it is not all drollery and humor. He is so ear- 
nest that his earnestness charms you fully as much 
as his brighter flashes, and once in a while there is 
in his voice an inflection of wonderful pathos, so 
touched with melancholy that you look into the 
kind, earnest eyes to see what thought has touched 
his voice. And he has a heart as big as 
his body; I believe there does not live a 
man more thoroughly unselfish and self- 
forgetful. Two little girls and a boy baby, bright- 
eyed, good-tempered, and with a full head of hair 
as brown as his father’s, assist Mrs. Clemens to fill 
the heart of the reigning humorist, and they do it 
most completely. Personally, Mr. Clemens is, per- 
haps, a little above the medium height, of good 
symmetrical physique, brown hair, scarcely 
touched with gray. that curls over a high, white 
forehead; friendship in his ~~ hearty cordiality 
inthe grasp of a well-shaped white hand, strong 
enough and heavy enough to be a manly hand; his 
age is 40 something, and he looks 35; in the even- 
ing ‘after the lamps are lighted’ his face hasa 
weet boyish look, and he loves a good 
cigar even better than Grant does.”’ 
re 


“THE TRAPPERS LAST SHOT.” 
From Forest and Stream. 

He was probably christened James, but is 
always Jim now, and along with the greater part 
of his Christian name he has almost entirely lost 
his surname. If he had been a few shades lighter 
he might have been *‘ Colored Jim,” but black being 
the absorption of all color this name would not fit 
him. So he is. known, wherever known at all, as 
*‘Nigger Jim.”’” He isan expert trapper and fisher- 
man, but, rather singularly, considering these gifts, 
a poor marksman. For years he lugged about or 
carried in his boat an ancient flint-lock Queen's 
arm, so deadly in its action that it would kill pick- 


erel with only a charge of powder, so Jim said, yet 
he rarely brought home any spoils of field or flood 
but such as were gained by trap or hook. Once, 
however, he made a very telling shot. It was 
on an October morning, and he was pad- 
dling his light trapping skiff up _ the 
channel of Wonakakatuk as silently as any In- 
dian could, when, as he rounded a bend, he saw 
thrcugh the tall stalks of the wild rice atleast a 
dozen ducks sitting among the lilly pads in the 
edge of the channel, not six rods from him. Here 
was his long-sought opportunity, and no sooner 
did he descry them than a backward stroke of his 
paddle stopped the headway of the craft just before 
she poked her sharp nosein sight of the unsus- 
pecting fowl. Then he laid the paddle in the boat 
without the slightest noise, and as silently lifted 
from her resting-place his old gun, whose true in- 
wardness at that moment consisted of all the pow- 
der in her owner’s possession and a handful of BB 
shot, both wadded with a half-pound or so of wasp- 
nest. He cautiously thrust her muzzle through the 
rice stalks, cocked her without a tell-tale click of 
the ponderous lock, set the breech-plate firmly 
against his shoulder, laid his cheek to the stock, and 
took such long and deliberate aim that a spider, 
setting his snare among the rushes, made fast an 
end of his web to the rusty barre} before Jim, shut- 
ting both eyes, set his teeth, and with a sturdy 
pull unhitched. There was a dazzling flash in the 
yan as if a kettleful of lard had caught fire, and 
hen the noble weapon belched forth a horizontal 
column of flame and smoke, kicked Jim and his 
skiff half the boat’s length astern, and gave a roar 
that went bellowing down the creek, across the 
lake, and was tossed back and forth from Split 
Rock Mountain to Shellhouse for five minutes be- 
fore it lost its voice. When Jim got his eyes open 
and his wits gathered, he peered through the eddy- 
ing smoke and saw—not a feather raised nor one 
wounded duck fluttering its last, but some riding 
unconcernedly with their heads knocked off and 
some keel up ina quarter acre of fine splinters. Then 
uprose two Boston men from among the rushes, 
and the fire and smoke, and uproar, and vicious 
recoil of Jim’s gun were as nothing to the 
vials of wrath which they poured out upon 
his curly, devoted head. Never was such 
paddling done on these waters as Jim did 
till he put half a mile of Wonakakatuk’s chan- 
nel, seething with his rapid strokes, between 
himself and the scene of bloodiess slaughter. Then 
he shoved his boat into the rushes and skulked 
ashore. Next day he offered his gun for sale, giv- 
ing as a reason that she burned so much powder no 
poor man could afford to keep her. 
sale at $1.50, and has done no duck-shooting since. 
He says, with emphatic shakes of the head, * Any 
man that'll try to fool ducks with them wooden 
images ‘llstealsheep! Yes, sir, course he will!” 
— er 


ARE WE BUILDING TOO MANY RAILROADS? 
From the Railroad Gazette. 

Whether we are building too many railroads 
is anextremely important question, which very 
closely concerns the future of the country, but 
whether too many or not, there can be no question 
that the activity in that direction now has a great 
and favorable immediate effect on the business of 
the country. The whole subject we hope to con- 
sider further when we come to review the con- 
struction of the year. But we may safely say that 


the construction now is at a rate which cannot 
possibly be kept up for many _ years 
without grave disaster. We chronicle this 
week the construction of 6,139 miles 
since the ist of January, and when 
all the information has been collected we shall find 
aay that something like 7,000 miles of railroad 
ave been completed during the year, an amount 
that has only once been exceeded, and which is 
equivalent to an increase of fully 8 per cent. in the 
total mileage of the country, while the annual in- 
crease in population is not — more than 244 
er cent., cnd with the unprecedented immigra- 
ion of this year can not have been more than 3 
percent. The inevitable result’ is that there is a 
smaller number of people to support a mile of rail- 
road, At the beginning of 1880 there were about 
566 peupse in the United States to one mile of rail- 
road; at its end there were only 550. Already fora 
long time we have had a much larger pro- 
portion of railroad to population than any other 
counjry; and, though there may be circumstances, 
which in this country quite frequently occur, where 
comparatively few people can support a railroad, 
because its service is of extraordinary value to 
them, yet this process of reducing the number of 
persons per mile cannot go on forever. The con- 
struction in 1879 was about 4,500 miles. The effect 
of the additional construction of 2,500 miles over 
1879, and of 4,000 miles over 1873, when already this 
industry had begun to recover, on many important 
industries, and on the demand for labor, has of 
course been great. All the adult male immigrants 
of 1880 could not have done the work of railroad 
construction in this country in the year, to say 
nothing of the production of the materials used in 


construction. 
—— or 


TEXAN DISGUST AT WADE HAMPTON. 
From the Galveston (Texas) News, Dec. 22. 

Among those who contributed very liberally 
to the defeat of Gen. Hancock was Gen. Wade 
Hampton. If the Republican leaders had been pre- 
viously consulted they could not have suggested 
any course better calculated to elect Garfield than 
that which Gen. Hampton saw fit to pursue of his 


own yolition. Not satisfied with shaking the Con- 
federate bloody shirt inthe face of the Northern 
people, he engaged in a supremely inopportune dis- 
cussion with Secretary Sherman, flew the track, 
and, inthe opinion of his own friends, wound up 
with a phrase which was equivalent to an invitation 
to substitute a passage at arms for the war of 
words. It was generally agreed, and nowhere 
authoritatively contradicted, that Gen. Hampton's 
last letter-to Secretary Sherman was intended to 
have this signification. The Republican campaign 
orators rolled the supposed warlike missive as a 
sweet morsel under their tongues. All this time 
Gen. Hampton was as mute as a fish, and this very 
silence was taken as confirmation of the general 
belief that he had proposed an adjournment to the 
deadly field. Now, however, after the election, 
he comes to the front and consoles the de- 
feated Hancock and the rest of the disgusted 
Democracy with the poasye assurance that he 
never intended a challenge or to suggest a chal- 
lenge, Why Gen. Hampton did not say so at the 
time isthe puzzling question he has thus far failed 
to answer. It may quieting to the nerves of 
Secretary Sherman to know that Gen. Hampton 
Aoes aot now, and never did, mean to summon 
him to mortal combat, but the Democratic Party 
will be under no obligation to their South Carolina 
friend for poisoning the minds of the doubtful 
voters in the North, and then declining to apply 
the antidote until the day after the funeral. 
a mI 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 1.—Michael McEnnis was 
put in nomination to-day for President of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. There was no opposition ticket. 


He effected a | 


Cpr Hewy-Yutk Cines, Sunday, Bury 2, 1881.—~Criple Spee 


FINE THEORIES OF ART 


iierataolign 
AN ENGLISH WRITER'S VIEWS CRIT- 
ICISED. 
VERNON LEE’S HIGH-SOUNDING OBSCURI- 
TIES—A WRITER WHO DEALS WITH 
* FANCIES AND IGNORES FACTS—ART AND 
EVOLUTION. 


FLoRENCE, Dec. 15.—Some months ago 
I had occasion to notice the writings of a new 
author onart topics in the English magazines, 
who assumes the maseuline pseudonym of 
Vernon Lee. As this writer chooses to ap- 
pear as a man, we will speak of her as one. 
The command of language,: rapid, energetic 
flow of pen, striking ingenuity of comparisons 
and imagery, not to mention descriptive sub- 
tlety of theories and bold, dogmatic enuncia- 
tion of ideas, are quite remarkable, and have 
already won for this young writer an honora- 
ble position in the heavy periodical literature 
of the day. In my previous criticism of Ver- 
non Lee’s speculations in art and artists, in 
paying homage to his talents as a writer, I 
commented with some severity on the coarse- 
ness of certain passages, and the inclination 
toward the new school of very plagn speech and 
description which arrogates to itself the attri- 
bute of realism or natural truth, in contradis- 
tinction to the more polished manner and re- 
fined language of the older masters of literary 
style, while indulging in absolute grossness of 
words and ideas, and preferring the ugly or 
nasty to the beautiful and agreeable. The 
more recent essays of Vernon Lee manifest a 
decided improvement in this respect, and it is 
to be hoped that so clever a writer will not again 
affect the Zola vein of composition. The Au- 
gust number of this year of the Contemporary 
Review contains Vernon Lee’s paper on ‘* Com- 
parative sthetics.”? It is chiefly remarkable 
for the boldness with which he sets fortha new 
theory of art in the abstract, and the patroniz- 
ing manner in which he exposes the errors and 
shortcomings of writers like Hegel, Winckel- 
mann, Lessing, Ruskin, and Taine. It reads 
like a second Daniel come to judgment, and if 
we could only comprehend and accept the writ- 
er’s opinions, as far as they can be disentangled 
from the meshes of high-sounding phrases in 
which they are enveloped, the vexed questions 
of the origin, development, meaning, and 
aim .of art would be settled forever. 
It would be a needless effort to undertake se- 
riously to refute the chaotic affirmations which 
Vernon Lee puts forth as the true “ Science of 
Esthetics,” for they are too contradictory and 
extravagant to require any such treatment. 
Were it not for their publication in the Con- 


temporary, they could scarcely claim the no- | 
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tice of any thoughtiul reader, and itis difficult 
to see how any sane editor ever admitted them 
into his journal, unless he had read only de- 
tached portions written witha specious facility 
of language and argument without ever con- 
sidering their inconsistency aud sophistry as a 
whole. Their special claim to consideration is 
as a specimen of the curiosities of modern art 
literature of that species. which may delude 
the ignorant or unreflecting mind and pass for 
supreme erudition by the very vigor and beld- 
ness of its random, reiterated assertions. Every 
new oracle is always heartily welcomed at first, 
u.ntilits repeated failures bring it into deserved 
« .credit as a guide and teacher. 1 shall try in 
as brief a compass as possible to get at Vernon 
Lee’s meaning for the edification of your read- 
ers asarare exercise of its kind, and to show 
to what erratic lengths speculative thinking— 
or rather, should I say, non-thinking ‘—is now 
tending in search of the new and prvfound in 
interpretation of art. 

It is not easy to get at Vernon Lee’s mean- 
ing always, in his gymnastic phraseology. In 
his words, *‘ 4¢sthetics is a double science, and 
art is its sole subject of investigation.’’ Here- 
tofore it has been understood that esthetics is 
the philosopr~ of the beautiful, or the science 
of the sensat’ ns arising from its contempla- 
tion, whether in art or nature. He divides 
wsthetics into absolute and comparative: the 
former exclusively confining itself to ‘‘ deter- 
mining the value, aims, and effects of art;” 
the latter ‘‘ to tracing its origin and develop- 
ment.’’ His object is ‘‘to form asystem of 
comparative zsthetics, and to bring the gene- 
sis and evolution of art into the domain of pos- 
itive science by showing them to be ref- 
erable to unvarying law!’ The attempt 
is in avery’ positive vein, indeed, 
with small regard of historical or 
artistic facts, and the result is ‘confusion 
worse confounded,’’ as we shall soon see. It is 
not an easy task to subject the infinite to the 
finite, spirit to matter, and apply the princi- 
ples and rules of ‘‘ positive science’’ to the elas- 
tic, subtile nature of art, which, having a law 
of being unto itself, refuses subjection to its 
great antagonist in its functions and modes of 
existence. With all earnestness, however, 
Vernon Lee tries to define, account for, and 
limit art according to the Darwinian theory of 
evolution. According to him, it comes from 
an ‘‘art-germ, which is set free by the disinte- 
gration of another art. * * * That which 
produces the art-germ are certain inherent fac- 
ulties of the mind.” I cite literally. By this hy- 
pothesis the mind generates its own art-germs. 
** Art is not a shapeless, lifeless fluid ; it is an or- 

anic, physico-mental entity, whose forms 

epend not upon coercion from without, but 
upon growth from within.”? ‘It isa sort of 
intellectual plant.’’ ‘‘The artist is only the 
proximate agent in the production of the work 
of art. Artisnotcontainedin him, he is outside 
art; * * * the germ is vaguely hidden 
where we may vaguely guess, but we cannot 
see, For the work of art which we see is not 
even that wherein the life of the art has been 
contained; the work of artis only the con- 
cretely existing but lifeless portrait of the liv- 
ing, ever-shifting mental conception which is 
the ever-shifting and changing mental concep- 
tion which isthe artistic form. The artistic 
form has no physical existence; itis a phan- 
tom, but this phantom is the real life of art. 
For arart has best a purely mental life,” &c. 

If the reader does not comprehend these 
definitions of art, its germs and genesis, in 
these few brief extracts, which are among the 
most lucid I find in the highly intellectual 
** contemporary,’’ I must refer him, for further 
particulars, to the entire article itseif. Through 
wearisome pages of reiterated, verbose bosh, 
he may, perhaps, be able to trace the vague 
idea floating in the writer’s mind that art is 
not the special product of the individual mind, 
or, as Taine theorizes, of a distinctive civ- 
ilization, climate, or physical envelopments, 
but that it is a ‘* physico-mental entity,’’ that 
is evolved in a series of mental layers by its 
own innate force, as plants grow and decay; 
their corruption leading to new life in other 
forms. He says ‘“‘ without the disintegrating 
architecture of Asia,’’? which ‘laid there 
sterilized and rotting,’’ there never would have 
been any Grecian art. ‘‘If the elements of 
painting, perspective, action, background, 
and even light, shade, and colors, had not been 
necessarily generated in the corruption! of 
sculpture, the civilization of medieval Italy 
would never have produced it,” &c. In fine, 
one school of art or motives must rot like 
vegetables to manure the ground for the art- 
germ to evolve itself into a fresh and different 
life—‘‘ the circles of necessity dilating in pro- 
portion as they get further from the central 
speck.”’ ‘The legitimate efforts of a new art 
will follow upon the impotent cravings of an 
old art; what architecture tried vainly to do 
because it could no longer do its own work.is 
done by sculpture; what sculpture hankered 
after when it was morbid is the healthy em- 
ployment of painting.’’ Cleaving to the vege- 
table theory of alternate corruption and re- 
production, Vernon Lee’s sculpture is born of 
decayed architecture. and painting in its 
turn of decayed sculpture, and these arts can- 
not flourish together. ‘‘The Greeks, superb 
as sculptors, were second rate and insipid 
as painters.”?” ‘The easy manner in which 
Vernon Lee substitutes affirmations for facts 
to fit his theories is quite astounding, and de- 
notes a writer impatient of serious investiga- 
tion or reflection. Indeed, he seems to be an 
example in writing of his theory of art-germ 
and spontaneous growth from within in virtue 
of corruption without, and his words outgrow 
his reason or will, and flourish in rank 
luxuriance in virtue of their necessity of 
growth or ‘‘ circle of necessity.” 

Having tracked art, or its *‘ genesis,’’ back to 
an original ‘‘ germ,’’ produced ‘* by certain in- 
herent facultjes of the mind,” ‘the furthest 

oint to which we have yet reached,’’? Vernon 
Pea divides art-development into three great 
phases, viz., symbolical or immature art, clas- 
sic or matured art, creating it solely for form 
and beauty, and romantic art, or that which 
springs from ‘*‘ oars artistic feeling and de- 
caying artistic skill;’”’ which ‘‘ three stages are 
in the life of every art.’? Noone will dispute 
that these phenomena are observable in much 
art, but that all art can be condensed into 


them admits of doubt. There is very much,, 


especially of modern times, that is-not symbol- 
ical, classic, or romantic, but simply naturalis- 
tic, or copied from nature, most cleverly indif- 
ferent to beauty of form or color. It onl 
aspires to be imitatively correct. He 
asserts that the ‘‘Greek architect, the 
Greek sculptor, and the Renaissance painter 
are all consciously striving after beauty of 
form and nothing else,’ i.. e., they are all 
classic artists; whereas ‘‘the Renaissance 
sculptor and the modern painter are all equally 
romantic, for each, whether he be forcing 
marble to writhe and in unsculptural and 
ghastly throes like Michael Angelo, or whether 
he be Murillo, making his saints and virgins 
reel and grimace in ecstasy,” &c., ‘‘is forever 
striving to awaken the interest of cloyed 
faculties in imperfect forms by the aid of some 
stimulant extraneous to art.’” After assertin 
these three great divisions as embracing all 
art, Vernon Lee makes a hopeless muddle 
in trying to fit into them the various 
artists and periods, so that it would seem 
better to have said nothing about them at all. 
After saving that Michael Angelo strove after 
**beauty of form and nothing else’’ (sic) in the 
very next page he adds: ‘‘ Michael Angelo is 
as great a painter as Titian.”” But in neither 
case is he a man of ideas, Phidias, Buono- 
veiti, Luca Signorelli, Raphael, and their com- 
peers *‘ spurn every consideration beyond the 
absolute form,” or ‘‘ beautiful combinations of 
lines and colers.”? The ‘ TIlissus’” of the Parthe- 
non, the ‘‘Last Judgment” at Orvieto, the 
symbolical grants of San Lorenzo, Duke Lo- 
renzo, and the Great Prophets and Sybils of 
the Vatican; nay, even the Virgms of 
Raphael, and myriads of objects of classical 
and Renaissant origin, by the judgment of 
the world hitherto, have been supposed 
to have something more to say to us than “‘ ad- 
mire us greatly, look at our handsome limbs 
and features—are we not raving beauties?’ 
Vernon Lee, however, discovers that the au- 
thors of these immortal works ‘had no inter- 
est save in the form, quite apart from any- 
thing it may suggest or express.”? Their art 
‘‘ presents neither ideas, nor allegories, nor ex- 
amples, but forms.’’ Ideas belong exclusively 
to decaying art, it would seem. He makes an- 
other discovery of equal significance, viz.: 
** The connection of ideas is entirely independ- 
ent of volition on the part of the artist.’ 
This agrees, however, with his first assertion 
that the artist is “outside art.” He is 
the passive instrument of the maggot 
in his brain, the “art-germ,’”’? which drives 
him hither and thither at its own sweet 
will. Another astounding statement is that 
** painting cannot flourish in the same civiliza- 
tion as sculpture.”’ Not to mention classical 
painting, which there is much reason to be- 
ieve was on the same footing of -exceilence as 
its sculpture and architecture, the shades of 
Giotto, Orgagna, and Michael Angelo, if they 
read the Contemporary, must be humiliated to 
hear this statement after enjoying their laurels 
both as flourishing painters and sculptors for 
so many centuries, ‘* The frescoes of Giotto 
and the panelsof Van Eyck would neither 
have existed if the debased sculptors of falling 
Rome had not violated every sculptural law in 
their abominably pictorially conceived statues 
and bas-reliefs.’’ The common belief, derived 
from historical facts, is that the fine arts flour- 
ish simultaneously and equally in any given 
high civilization, not infrequently centring 
equally as to quality in the same artist, in- 
stead of waiting until the corruption of the 
one art brings forth the other in virgin bloom. 
It is unnecessary to cite more of the incon- 
sistencies and vagaries of this new art-writer. 
To be fully appreciated, the entire essay must 
be read. One more only I will give as a cli- 
max to the absurd judgments pronounced on 
Michael Angelo, He calls him “ the intellec- 
tual offspring of the draughtsman, Signorelli, 
who lived to be 90, but he lived only to be a 
draughtsman,’’ and this after saying he was 
‘fas great a painter as Titian.’’ With one 
hand he executes ‘‘ perfect form,’’ and with the 
other ‘‘ ghastly throes.”’ Vernon Lee has in- 
dubitable talent, and with sufticient study of his 
theme might possibly write intelligently regard- 
ing it. Up to the present time, however, he 
has only succeeded in making art as an entity 
densely obscure by prolix reiterations, a min- 
gling of metaphysical and evolutionist specula- 
tions on the ‘genesis’ of art and the mystical 
art-germ, misapprehension of historical facts, 
andinability to comprehend the spiritual side of 
art. Christ defined religion to be love of God and 
neighbor; broad, deep, simple, and compre- 
hensive, requiring only a receptive soul to un- 


derstand and live by it, without any need of | 


imprisoning its life and fettering its meaning 
by creeds, Athanasian or otherwise. So with 
art, which is the religion of the beautiful; a 
creative and imitative imperative instinct im- 
planted by the Creator in the constitution of 
humanity to inspire it with the love and search 
of the ideal, and by which in all times anc 


ages, and in all degrees of civilization, in some | 


form or other, men record their most cher- 
ished aspirations, loves, desires, or sense of 
good or evil in nature, material or spiritual. 


To the average mind calling artan “ organic | 


physico-mental entity,’’ and writing pseudo 
profoundly of its fundamental ‘‘germ’’ and 
‘genesis,’ as if it were a mere physical pro- 
toplasm, entangling its simple, straightforward 


aims and meanings in a webot scientific sophis- | 


try or metaphysical speculation, as foreign to 


the real enjoyment and appreciation of the | 


beautiful as the limitations of the Infinite by 
bewildering and contradictory creeds are to 
true religion. No one who has not a sincere 
love of art can understand it any more than 
a skeptic can enter into the joy of those who 
live by faith in spiritual things. Before Vernon 
Lee is competent to teach what art is he must 
learn to enjoy it understandingly. 
writings there seems to be no more feeling or 
sympathy for its works than the medical stu- 
dent has for the soul of the corpse which he 
hacks and cuts in search of the physical ma- 
chinery that gave it motion while it abode in 
it. Writing of this sort is nothing better than 
the blind attempting to lead the blind, and 
must result in both parties falling into the 
ditch. JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 
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DISTRESS IN RUSSIA. 
asap haa tte 
GOVERNMENT ATTEMPTS TO MAKE BREAD 
CHEAPER—THE PANIC DISAPPEARING. 

St. Petersburg Dispatch to the London Telegraph. 

At last there are signs of a general fall in 
the price of bread, The universal dearness of the 
staple article of food has been causing the greatest 
anxiety to the authorities, who have been making 
many, and in most cases foolish, endeavors arbi- 
trarily to regulate the price of flour. They went so 
fav as to order the wholesale dealers in St. Peters- 
burg to sell acertain quantity of grain below the 
market price. The natural result was that the 
dealers sold the prescribed quantity of grain, but 
took care that it should be of so inferior a quality 
that they had no loss on the transaction. A 
more sensible measure was the sale of 


grain from the Government stores. These 
for the Army and _ other purposes are 
very considerable; and so large an unexpected ad- 
dition to the stocks in the market had its natural 
effect in checking the designs of speculators. Had 
bread continued throughout the Winter at the 
prices of two or three weeks ago, we shouid* prob- 
ably have had disturbances in the country. _ If al- 
lowance be made for the depreciation in value of 
the paper ‘'ruble, the prices which are likely to 
prevail during the Winter, although they appear 
extravagant to the working classes, are, through 
the difference in exchange, practically the same as 
those existing in former normal years. There was 
at one time a general fear that the stocks of grain 
in the Empire would prove jpsufficient for the re- 
cuirements until the next harvest. The panic pro- 
duced was natura), but was based chiefly on the 
want of information. Stocks are certainly low. 
but there can be little doubt that there is an ample 
supply in the country for internal requirements. 
What was wanting was distribution, and traders 
having now had time gradually to effect that dis- 
tribution, the panic is disappearing. In Russia 
there is no annual accurate statistical informa- 
tion obtainable as to the quality and quantity 
of the grain crops in the different districts. | With- 
out such information merchants are always work- 
ing in the dark, and rash speculation and panic are 
the consequences. One or two of the railway com- 
panies, and the Town Council of St. Petersburg 
have raised the salaries of their ay pgm having 
in view the depreciated value of the paper cur- 
rency. It will be long, however, before all employ- 
ers follow this example; and until this is done dis- 
tress and complaint will continue to be general. 
or 


POLITICS IN A PARIS THEATRE. 

A Paris dispatch to the London Telegraph 
of Dec. 13 says: “An exciting scene took place 
last night at the Théatre des Nations on the pro- 
duction of a play entitled ‘Garibaldi,’ the work 
of M. Bordone, who served under him durtng the 
French campaign, and whose attempt to dramatizo 
his life was at once flat, dull, and ridiculous. The 


theatre was crowded, Legitimists—or, at all events, 
anti-Garibaldians—filling the stalls, while the gal- 
leries and upper boxes were garrisoned by a large 
force of Bellevillites. The excitement began in 
the second act by the_ galleries’ tak- 
ing exception to the derisive laughter of 


the better-dressed portion of the audience 


and hooting’ them. They shouted, ‘Down 
with the Gaulois/? ‘Down with the Figaro/’ 
and hooted poor M. Vitu, the dramatic critic of 
that. paper, most unmercifully. The gods then 
proceeded to more active operations, and rained a 
a shower of orange-peel, haif-eaten apples, beans, 
and what not on the audience below. who had no 
means of retaliating, and had to put up their um- 
brellas. This went on for about a couple of hours, 


at the end of which the Police cleared the gallery, 


and, there being no attraction in the piece itself, 
the house was speedily emptied.” 
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SCENES ON THE UP-TOWN AVE. 
NUES YESTERDAY. 

AN ENDLESS PROCESSION ACROSS MACOMB $ 

DAM BRIDGE—FAMOUS HORSES AND 
WELL-KNOWN SPORTING MEN. 


The procession of horses and cutters that 
moved over Macomb’s Dam Bridge on the way ta 
the sleighing grounds yesterday seemed to havence 
end. Itshead passed Gabe Case’s club-house be 
fore 10 o’clock in the morning, and at sundown its 
tail was not yet in sight. Notin many Winters, old 
sporting men say, has there been such sleighing as 
on this New Year’s Day, and such a general turn: 
out to enjoy it. There were some owners of horses 
with records who were not in line, but the list was 
asmallone. It was no ordinary excuse that kepi 
them from the exciting scenes of Central-avenue, 
In the case of Mr. Robert Bonner, sickness alone 
prevented his appearance. He has been confined 
to his house for some days now, and has not been 

e on the road since the present sleighing season 
commenced. The familiar figures of Rarus, Edwin 
Forrest, and Dexter have been missed in conse 
quence. Mr. Bonner, however, is rapidly recover: 
ing, and no doubt will be seated in his cutter the 
coming week. 

The conditions for a day of perfect sleighing 
were well-nigh fulfilled yesterday. The more crit 
ical sporting men said another mild day was neces 
sary to thoroughly pack the surface snow and 
make a fast road. A casual observer saw nothing 
but a road-bed so solid that the hoofs barely dented 
it, sprinkled with a snow so light that it offered na 
resistance to the wind, and covered with cutters 
that swept past like a flash. If the expectations of 
the former class are verified, then to-morrow will 
be the perfection of racing days on runners. Tha 
mercury had unlimbered itself, and was gradually 
working its way up the tube, under the influence of 
@ Warm sun, and in the absence of the piercing 
wind which had prevailed all the week. Fewet 
wraps were required for riding, and so far as the 
coid was concerned the day could hardly be sur- 
passed for this kind of enjoyment. Gabe Case’s 
pair were employed the greater part of the day in 
carrying his friends to and fro between the ele- 


vated railroad station and his elub-house. From 
his balcony the following well-known roadsters 
were brought to the view: 

David Bonner and Ally Bonner were behind the 
brown mare Addie, whose record has never yet 
been determined. 

William H. Bost and Charles Darling were_ to: 
gether in a cutter spun past by the brown gelding 
Mack, of whom 2:24 is recorded. 

: — Connor drove his bay-gelding .Fear- 
ul. 

Sheppard F. Knapp sped over the road with hig 
Hambletonian pair, Daisy and mate, a gray and a 


ay. 

W. H. Harbeck was driving the black gelding 
Vulcan and mate, followed by John H. Harbeck 
with the brown mare Warwick and mate, while 
Harry Harbeck was speeding along behind a hand- 
some bay mare. 

Harry Leich drove Castleton and mate, a bay 
team. Castleton’s record is 2:21. 

‘* Ed” Gilmore, of Niblo’s, held his place with his 
bays, Manhattan and Sandy, the latter with 2:25 tq 
his credit, the former 2:31. 

“Dick” Darling had a team of pacers which at 
tracted much attention. They were Jim Hughes, a 
shapely bay, and Republic, a roan. 

‘ Col. Lawrence Kip was out with his black mare 
ulia. 

Ansell Taylor was inthe van with the chestnut 
gelding Sarsaparilla. 

William Van Tassell, the auctioneer, drove tha 
bay gelding William R. Grace. 

Edward Kearney, Sr., filed past behind the chest- 
nut gelding Planter, whose score, 2:24, is remem- 
bered on the Poughkeepsie track. 

The Morrisania Giant, J. C. Baldwin, towered up 
in a small cutter harnessed to the sorrel gelding 
Johnny Rogers. 

“Charley” Walsh was with his brown gelding 
Forget-me-Not. 

Ex-Judge Richard Busteed came 
Yonkers behind a fast bay mare. 

T. J. Cole, of the Revere House, led the list of 
publicans with a spanking team—the brown geld- 
ing Great Western and the black mare Katie C. 

“Jiminy” Flack had his cutter harnessed to Mar- 
tin 2. Brown,’ a well-known bay gelding. 

Col. *‘ Joe” Crocheron, of the Brower House, had 
the reins tightened on the bay colt Captain Jack 
Slote. 

Peter Muldoon jogged along behinds sorrel Dick 
Moore—record, 2:154. He allowed Capt. Hum- 
phreyville to pass him with the gray gelding Sam— 
record, 2:244. 

Edward S. Stokes was a conspicuous figure behind 
a sinewy black horse. 

“Dunn” Walton, in a light overcoat, rode: past 
with Gray Eagle and Bay Boston. 

Dan Mace drove the gray gelding Royal George 
at a break-neck pace. 

Charies W. Griswold’s recently purchased chest- 
nut gelding Palma was the subject of considerable 
discussion by old sporting men. 

Seaman Lichtenstein, the produce merchant, 
drove the bay gelding Harry Venn. 

William Turnbull came up with the bay gelding 
Manfred, mate of his bay mare Belvidere. 

— Jarvis passed with the bay mare Mamie 
.CiSO. 

** Ben” Daniells was abreast of him with the bay 
mare American Girl. 

“ Bob” Stage drove into the shed with his friend 
J. W. Quackenbush, and ordered his sorrel mare 
Lucy to be blanketed. Lucy is said to have passed 
under the string in 2:30. 

Capt. Kijilea—still on the trail of burglars—hur- 
ried down to the bridge with his brown gelding 
tanger of the Rocks. 

M. Starin swept over the snow at a speedy pace 
with his black gelding Billy. 

Col. James Mooney drove furiously with the sor- 
rel gelding Alan Campbell. There wasn’t another 
Ollagaw@lla on the road, and the chiet’s war-whoop 
was the only one heard above the tinkling of the 
sleigh belis. 

‘Billy’? McMahon appeared at one time behind 
Old Smoke, and again with the black gelding Tandy 
Bogus in the traces. 

Alonzo Webb drove the gray mare Ally. 

Frank Work made some magniticent bursts of 
speed with his sorrel gelding Edward. 

A fast and handsome trotter—Uarleton, with a 
record of 2:2i1—was driven by his owner, C. Ray- 
mond. 

The sorrel mare Lady Andrews dragged her 
ees, Frederick Ridabock, of the Manhattan 
etabies. - 

**Nick” Housemann handled his hay gelding 
Tommy Moore, while Dr. Bone attempted to catch 
on with a brown mare. 

“Andy” Blair held a loose rein ovez the back of 
his bay mare Espedida—record 2:29. 

A pacer which whisked past at a big gait,was the 
bay Tormentor, driven by his owner, George Dick- 
erson. 

John J. Quinn, of the Harlem Eureka Stables, 
whisked up to Gabe Case’s lunch counter behind 
Black Diamond, a glossy black gelding. 

Big Hugh Farrington brought out his bay gelding 
Hector. The road was not fast enough to display 
his 2:23 gait. 3 

“‘ Johnny” Murphy drove Steve’ Maxwell, a gray 
gelding with a famous two-mile and three-mile 
record. 

Another fast pacer was Charley, a black gelding, 
owned and driven by William Graves. 

Daniel Levy and Harry Carpenter appeared in a 
stylish rig drawn by a fast black horse named Frank, 

** Bob”’ Smith picked his way along with the bay 
gelding blind Boy. 

S. Foster Dewey brought out another of his fa- 
mous stud, Boston, a gracefal bay gelding, whos¢ 
speed is rated among the twenties. 


SLEIGHING IN THE PARK. 

The drives in Central Park were never in 
better condition for sleighing than yesterday; the 
broad roads were heavily covered with clear white 
snow, firm and solid, and smooth as a bit of mar 
ble. There were no obstacles, nothing in the way, 
and the swift cutters slipped along with so slight 
a strain upon the trotters that they seemed not tc 
feel it. Sleighs were plenty, of ail kinds and de- 
scriptions, and it would be difficult to decide which 
enjoyed the ride most, the comfortable fat German 
corner groceryman, with his wife and four or five 
rosy daughters ina great lumber-box of a sleigh 
behind him, or the wealthy sporting gentleman 
driving at arattling trot, all alone in one of the 
most stylish rigs onthe road. The drives, though 
well filled, were not oyer-crowded, and, as excel- 
lent order was preserved and no reckless driving 
allowed, the sleirh-rides were very enjoyable. 

_— SO 
TOO MUCH REALISM. 
From the London News. 

The privileged spectators of the. admirable 
representation of the ‘“‘ Agamemnon” of Aschylus 
by Oxford undergraduates cannot fail to have been 
impressed by, the appearance of Clytemnestra after 
she has done the murder, with blood-stained brow, 
and holding in her hand the blood-stained axe. The 
realism of the scene was at once powerful and 
painful, but there may have been some among the 


audience who remembered what was practically 
the same scene done in a still more painful and 
powerful manner. Some seven or eight years 
ago M. Lecomte Delisle’s tragedy, founded on 
what would have of old. been called a “con- 
tamination” of the two plays of Aischylus, 
the “Agamemnon” and the “Cho&phorai,” 
was produced in Paris at the Odéon The- 
atre. Clytemnestra was played by the fa- 
mous actress, Marie urent. When the 
murder of the King of Men has been consummated, 


down from 


‘and itis time for Clytemnestra to appear upon the 
.ptage, Marie Laurent rushed on, grasping the 


blood-stained hands that literally ran and dripped 
with blood. The effect is, of course, easy enough 
to produce, but it was almost horrible to witness. 
The sight of the gory hands, and the terrible in- 
tensity of ‘the actress’s rendering of the part of the 
guilty Queen, produced an immense impression 
upon the audience, and the piece was more than 
once interrupted by the shrieks and the fainting of 
women, who were unable to endure the ghastly 
sight that Marie Laurent presented as she bran- 
dished her avenging axe, while what. seemed most 
like to blood ran down her arms and staired her 
white robes. It is, perhaps, fortunate that the Ox- 
ford undergraduates attempted no such realism ag 
this in enacting the murder of the son of Atreus, 
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This morning Tae Datty Truxs!consists of 
(WeELVE Paces, Every news-dealer is bound} 
to deliver the paper in its complete form,,and 
any failure to do so should be reported at the 
publication office. 


‘s The Signal Service Bureau report indicates’ 
‘for to-day in this region, slowly rising. tem- 
perature, slowly falling barometer, partly’ 
| cloudy weather, with northerly winds fang 
\to east and south, / 
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POLITICS IN 1981. f° ' “ 

* The year on which we havefjust/entered 

bids fair to differ, in its political character, 

from that which we have left; behind, in one 
important regard. The yearsthat has. closed 

‘vas essentially one of promises; in the year 
that is coming these promises will have to 
be subjected to the supreme test of ex- 
perience. During the long and , barren ; first 

session of the present Congress, ‘the interests 
of the country were continually}sacrificed to 
the supposed interests of the two great 
parties. Neither of these dared\to take any 
stand which the other would/be likely to 
successfully attack, and both spent their time 
nnd their strength in wlat{may be called 
mancuvring for position. ¢For‘the next 
twelvemonth this occupation: will,no longer 
be required by the exigencies of politics, 
nor, so far as can now be judged, will it be 

wholly safe or profitable. , Events wil not 
forever await the plansi of: political lead- 
ers, nor will the movement of public opinion 

always conform itself to their ideas. A 
number of the issues which, were more or 
less discussed and more or'less evaded in 

their canvass of the past, year may force 

themselves onthe attention of our public 
men ina manner which will not admit of 
postponement or neglect. 

With the.incoming of the new Admunis- 
tration an opportunity/ will be presented, 
which ought not to be /put aside, to give the 
country some tangiblerevidence of what the 
Republican Party meant by its professions 
of devotion at onceito justice and to fra- 
ternal feeling in the action of the national 
Government toward/the South. It is proba- 
ble that this will at/firsttake the form of a 
judicious modification of the character of 
appointments in ‘the Federal service in the 
South, and in the: treatment of the election 
cases which involve the violation of the 
right of equal suffrage. Nota great deal 
can be done, perhaps, in the current year in 
this direction, but enough may be accom- 
plisbed to show distinctly the spirit and in- 
tent of the Administration and the party. 
That of itself is exceedingly important. 

In the matter of finance quite decisive 
actlon may become’ necessary, though it is 
also possible that the country may drift 
through the year on the tide of rising pros- 
perity without requiring any of the essential 
changes which will have to. come sooner or 
later. The Republican Party stands pledged 
to the maintenance of specie payments and 
the retention, at least, of the value of the 
Government paper’at par with gold. Sbould 
the course of foreign trade or changes in 
the money market create a. greater demand 
for gold than has hitherto been experienced, 
the Government will feel the embarrass- 
ment due to the locking up of its 
resources in useless silver and the 
compulsory circulation of the full amount 
of the greenbacks now outstunding. lt may 
well be that Mr. GARFIELD’s Secretary of 
the Treasury shall find himself compelled 
to ask Congress at its first regular session to 
relieve the Treasury of the trammels which 
the provisions of the existing Jaw throw 
about it. In that case the Republican Party 
will be in duty bound to honor the demand 
mude upon it. 

Another question which will present itself, 
in spite of the efforts which both parties 
have made to keep it in the background, is 
that of a thorough reform, conservative in 
purpose but radical in principie, in the civil 
service. Apart frou: the fact that the pro- 
tessious of both parties, and particularly 
those of the Republican Party, include such 
reform more or less distinctly, there 
is a sentiment throughout the country, 
becoming every dav more intelligent and 


more definite in purpose, and which is in 
a fair way to be eflicieutly organized, which 
requires the abolition of patronage and the 
substitution of competition and probation as 
the principle on which admission and pro- 
motion shall be governed. There is much 
greater probability than ever before that 

Congress will be moved to embody this prin- 

ciple in legislation, and it is safe to say that 

if the incoming President shall have the 
courage and sagacity to throw his influence 
in this direction an important and valuable 
beginning can be made. It would be the 
greatest achievement within his reach if 
Gen, GARFIELD, who is himself a conspicu- 

ous example of what merit can gain apart 
from political management, should accom- 

plish the emancipation of the civil service 

from the humiliating and expensive tyranny 

which now debases and enfeebles it. That 

an honest and energetic effort in this direc- 

tion would meet with a firm, active, and 

trustworthy support in public opinion we® 
have no doubt whatever. There is reason 

even to hope that a foundation may be laid 

by the present Congress on which Mr. Gar- 

FIELD will be enabled, if he wishes, to build 

a solid and lasting reform. The completion 

of such a work-would furnish an added 

cause for felicitation at the close of the first 

century of our country’s life under its na- 

tional Constitution. 

Still anotl.er question, which both parties 
have singularly evaded, will come up for 
solution sooner or later, and not improbably 
will come up prominently within the cur- 
rent year—the reform of our Customs rev- 
enue. The burdensome taxation of Ameri- 
can industry under the fallacious plea of 
protection to that industry is a prodigious 
anomaly, which the good sense of an active 
commercial and industrial community can- 
not fail to detect. The liberation of home 
industry from’bonds as oppressive as they 
are illogical, based, as they are, on the 
claims of a privileged few, and tending to 
hamper and defeat the energies of the great 
mass of the people, is a task which is 
constantly getting to be more imperative. 
It is not «question for theorists or doctri- 
naires; it is a question for the busy workers 
who are taxed unfairly in raw materials, in 
implements, in transportation, and in nearly 
every requisite of their business. To sup- 
pose that such a question can forever be 
buried by the perversity and cowardice of 
timid or interested politicians is to doubt the 
intelligence of the people and their fitness 
for self-government. 

These are some of the questions which are 
reasonably sure to engage the public mind 
during 1881. They are all of them of prime 
importance, and the fact that they are likely 
to present themselves is a significant indica- 
tion of the changes which have come over 
our politics within the past decade. The 
country has not yet securely dispased of the 
results of the war, but their conservation 
forms a much more simple and limited prob- 
lem than at any previous stage. In itsplace 
arise those questions of finance, of fiscal 
legislation, and of administrative reform 
which in their very prominence give proof 
that the basis of constitutional government 
is laid broad and sure. And it is not un- 
reasonable to feel confident that a people 
which, under such tremendous difficulties, 
have established the fundamental principles 
of their institutions will succeed in provid- 
ing, in good time, for their just and efficient 
administration. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IN 1880. 

There has been nothing of a very stirring 
character in the history of the Christian 
Church the past year. Whatever progress 
may have been made was made in a quiet 
way. There have been no unusual revirals 
in this country, and it seems as though, in 
this respect, there has been a reaction 
since the Winters in which Messrs. 
Moopy and Sangey held their great 
meetings in Brooklyn, New-York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Boston. - Evi- 
dently there is a decrease of activity in 
revivals in such denominations as the Meth- 
odist, for the statistics do not show a very 
large gain of members. The Presbyterians 
are greatly concerned at the small increase 
reported for their Church in the past two or 
three years. But while the Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, and others are making but com- 
paratively small gains, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church is enjoying great prosperity, 
having advanced in 1880 to a total of nearly 
346,000 communicants, a net gain of about | 
21,000. Most of the Churches are able to 
report an improved state of finances, the be- 
nevolent collections being much larger than 
for several years previously. In proof of 
this is the fact that six of the leading foreign 
missionary societies gained $350,000 over 
their total inceme of 1879. 

Of Church Conventions, Conferences, and 
Councils there have been an unwonted num- 
ber. First, in virtue of its universal char- 
acter, was the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
heid in Philadelphia in September. It was 
the first meeting of the Council in this coun- 
try, and the coming of mahy distinguished 
foreign delegates, some of whom read valua- 
ble papers, gave additional interest to this no- 
table gathering. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a denomination now representing 
1,700,000 communicants, was naturally con- 
cerned over the meeting of its quadrennial 
General Conference in Cincinnati. The 
session lasted nearly through May, and four 
new Bishops were elected and consecrated 
and some important ecclesiastical questions 
settled. The General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, held in this 
City in October, transacted considerable 
business in a very quiet way, and was re- 
markable for the attention it gave to de- 
nominational missions. The National Con- 
gregational Council, (triennial,) at St. Louis, 
in October, considered very carefully 
whether it should authorize a new creed to 
be made and establish a system of ministe- 
rial discipline. It decided to do neither, 
but it did provide for a committee 
of twenty-five divines, men of piety 
and ability, who are empowered to prepare 
a new Confession if they see fit, and publish 
it on their own responsibility. Besides 
these assemblies were the General Conter- 
ences of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
und of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church; the Free Baptist General Con- 
ference, during which the centenary of the 
denomination was celebrated, and the Na- 
tional Unitarian Council. : 

In the Old World there have been some 
very importanteccurrences. ‘The suppres: 
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sion of the establishments of Jesuits ai 
of several other unauthorized religious 
orders in France, has attracted the attention 
of the world. The Ferry Education bill, 
which had a clause specially directed against 
the Jesuits, was compelled to undergo some 


amendment before it passed the legislative 


houses, and lost, in this way, its famous 
seventh clause, which would have closed all 
Jesuit schools. The Government, however, 
found an oJd, unrepealed law on the statute- 
book, on the basis of which decrees were is- 
sued for the closing of houses of the Jesuits 
and all other religious orders not having the 
authority of Government to exist and work 
in France. The decrees have been carried 
out with much less excitement and resist- 
ance than was expected, though there may 
be serious consequences yet tocome. The 
Cabinet was not a unit on the execution of 
the decrees against orders other than the 
Jesuits, the Premier resigning mainly be- 
cause he was opposed to going further. 

In England, as the result of the election 
of a Liberal® Parliament, a Burials act has 
been passed giving to Nonconformists what 
they have long demanded—the right of 
using their own burial service at the grave 
of their own dead in parish church-yards. 
The concession is regretted by a large num- 
ber of clergymen and Jaymen, who are cast- 
ing about for a plan of evading some of the 
more obnoxious features of the act. Prose- 
cutions of ritualists under the, Public 
Worship act have led to imprisonment in 
two cases—those of the Rev. Messrs. DALE, 
of London, and Enracut, of Birmingham— 
for contempt of court, they having refused 
to observe monitions from the Court of 
Arches requiring them to discontinue the 
use of certain forms and vestments decided 
illegal by the Privy Council. These gentle- 
men are still in jail, declaring that they 
will suffer imprisonment rather than submit, 
in violation of their conscience, to a State 
law which the Church has never approved. 

The ferment which began among the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland three or four years 
ago, aud which produced the notable heresy 
cases of Prof. RoBertson Smitu, the Rey. 
Davip Macrg, and others, continues its dis- 
turbinug influences. In the Free Church, 
Prof. Smrra, who had so strong a majority 
against him in the General Assembly three 
years ago, gained so many friends as to be 
able to escape this year with simply an ad- 
monition from the Moderator to be more 
cautious in the future in his doctrinal writ- 
ings. Since May, however, a new article of 
his has been published, upon which the Com- 
mission of the Assembly has seen fit, against 
determined opposition, again to suspend Prof. 
Smiru from the professional duties to which 
t: e Assembly had returned him, The Com- 
mission is roundly denounced, and there 
promises to be a lively fight over the matter 
in the next Assembly. The appearance of a 
volume of ‘Scotch Sermons’’ of a ration- 
alistic character and liberal utterances by 
several Professors have caused much alarm 
in the breasts of the stanchly orthodox who 
fear an invasion of Continental rationalism. 

The policy of Leo XIIL, from whom 
much was expected on his accession, is prov- 
ing to be somewhat of apuzzle. Unlike 
Pius [X., he has not angered any of the 
Governments of Europe and brought on 
conflicts between Church and State, such as 
prevailed in Germany and Italy in the last 
years of the Non Posswmus Pope. On the 
contrary, a truce has been patched up with 
the German Government, a convention has 
been concluded with Russia, and modera- 
tion enjoined upon the Bishops in Belgium 
who have been fighting the new educational 
law. Yet Leo, in a recent address to some 
pensioners of the Vatican, took occasion to 
speak of the despoilimg of the temporal 
power by Italy, and to complain, almost as 
querulously as Pius IX. ever did, of the 
imaginary imprisonment of the successor of 
St. Perer in the Vatican. 

The missionary world, which is growing 
larger and larger, embraces interests now of 
immense importance. The wonderful suc- 
cesses wrought in Turkey, India, China, 
Japan, Africa and its outlying islands, and 
the South Seas stimulate the Churches to 
raise more money and send out more mis- 
sionaries, and lead to larger efforts and in- 
creasing results in the field. Eleven socie- 
ties increased their totals of communicants 
in connection with their foreign missions the 
past year by about twenty-two thousand. 
The great Central African missions still 
maintain their ground, if they do not make 
much advance, while in Turkey, India, 
China, Japan, and other countries the past 
twelve months have brought about great 
results. 


A COMING INDUSTRIAL CHANGE. 


An intelligent observer who has recently 
visited the South is impressed with the great 
industrial revolution which is fairly under 
way in that section. Such a revolution was 
inevitable after the stupendous change in 
the social and political structure which was 
wrought by the destruction of slavery. It 
has been delayed by the violent dislocation 
produced by the war and the disturbances 
attending the process of readjustment, but 
there are many indications that the time has 
come for it to begin the development 
of its full energy. Since the Novem- 
ber election the predominating idea in the 
Southern mind seems to be that fierce politi- 
cal agitation is the bane of the Southern 
States, and their people should. now devote 
tfcmselves to building up their material in- 
terests and to growing rich by industry and 
trade. Under the old system labor was re- 
garded as degrading to a free man and trade 
was beneath the dignity of those who could 
live at ease on the fruits of the toil of 
menials whom they owned, The result 
was an aristocracy in which the class 
of proprietors, living in shabby afflu- 
ence and growing arrogant in their 
power, ruled in society and politics, and neg- 
lected every industrial interest save that 
which contributed to their individual wealth. 
The poor whites had no incentive to indus- 
try or effort and sank into indolence 
and degradation. But now labor is 
rising to: its proper dignity, and traf- 
fic, instead of the ownership of hu- 
man beings, is coming to be regarded 
as the source of wealth and impoftance. The 
South is gradually waking to an apprecia- 
tion of the value of its natural resources and 
advantages, The greed of commercial gain, 
which it used to scorn, is asserting itself asa 
motive to activity and enterprise, and threat- 
ens even to overcome the obstinate social 
aud political prejudices whose deep and te- 


nacious roots were planted in the institution 
of slavery. 

One of the most obvious opportunities of 
the South is to be found in the manufucture 
of the great staple production of its soil. 
While free labor will.give greater variety to 
its agricultural industry and utilize the neg- 
lected capabilities of soil and climate for 
many different products, the raising of cot- 
ton must continue to hold a foremost place. 
A large part of the world’s supply comes 
from the States that skirt the South Atlan- 
tic and Gulf coasts and the banks of the 
Lower Mississippi. The demand for the 
precious fibre from the North and from 
foreign countries is likely to keep pace with 
any probable increase of production. The 
raising and shipping of cotton will continue 
to be an important and profitable interest of 
the South, but in its desire for varied industry 
and rapid growth in wealth it cannot over- 
look its manifest advantages for manufactur- 
ing it at home. Georgia, the most pro- 
gressive of the Southern States, has already 
forty cotton factories and is planning the 
establishment of many more. South Caro- 
lina has made a beginning) and its leading 
newspapers are clamoring for a vigorous ex- 
tension of the business. The advantages of 
the cotton States for this branch of industry 
are not confined to their almost unlimited 
water-power and the possession of the raw 
material ready to hand. The present cheap- 
ness of land and the mildness of the 
climate are favorable to cheapness of labor. 
What they lack is capital, experience in the 
business, and a proper labor force. These 
can be won rapidly by assurances of their 
legitimate reward. They stand ready to 
flow in the moment they feel assured of lib- 
eral treatment and profitable employment. 
It is said that the labor of the colored freed- 
men is most valuable in the fields, and that 
they do not make good operatives. But 
there is likely to be use enough for them out 
of doors, and manufacturing industry will 
attract the poorer whites, and draw. upon 
the currents of immigration. ‘The accession 
of population with capital, skill, and indus- 
try will do much to accelerate the social and 
political regeneration which is to bring the 
South into harmony with the rest of the 
country. 

But if manufacturing industry is devel- 
oped in the South, what will be the effect 
upon those communities of the North in 
which it has long been a leading interest? 
We see no reason to apprehend any loss to 
them from the gain that will come to the 
Southern States. .While there are advan- 
tages in the proximity of the supply of 
raw material and the cheapness of 
labor in a genial clime and a fruitful 
land, there are. other advantages in accu- 
mulated capital and acquired experience 
and skill. For a long time the South is not 
likely to produce any but the coarser and 
more common fabrics. As the grade of 


production rises and involves more of taste 
and skill, a slight differeuce in the cost of 
raw material is of less relative importance, 
and the fesults of experience and cul- 
tivation tell with greater effect. If 
factories are built near the cotton fields 
in which coarse yarns and cheap cloths may 
be successfully made, Lowell and Fall 
River and Providence have only to devote 
themselves with more energy to the produc- 
tion of the finer and higher priced products. 
They must adopt means for raising the stand- 
ard of taste, improving designs, and better- 
ing the quality of their fabrics. Then a 
new and~no less profitable interchange 
of the products of industry may be 
established. It matters not if the old manu- 
facturing communities take both their raw 
material and their cheap cotton fabrics from 
the South, if thereby they find in that 
section a better customer for finer and more 
expensive goods, They can still lead the 
van in a branch of industry in which they 
have obtained the start, and the industrial 
development of the South will work to. the 
advantage of the whole country. The 
richer one section becomes the better for all. 
Besides, the manufacturiug facilities ot the 
older States of the North are by no means 
confined to cotton, and the field for expan- 
sion and improvement is a wide and varied 
one. Neither are their markets to be for- 
ever confined to the limits of our own coun- 
try. When Northern manufacturers are 
ready to make or to confess themselves 
strong enough to go alone, they may piace 
themselves in competition with any in the 
world, and find a profitable sale for their 
products in places which are now virtually 
shut against them. 


THE JUNCTION RAILROAD, 


An examination of what has been decided 
by the courts about the Junction Railroad 
shows the position of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, in the present difficulties, to be 
wholly indefensible. The question involved is 
not a new or. doubtful one, but one on which 
both State and Federal courts.have pronounced 
judgments, which show that ‘the duty of the 
Pennsylvania Company isclear. Thecharter 
of the Junction Company was obtained in 1860, 
long before the Bound Brook route was in 
operation. The circumstances calling for the 
construction of its petty bit of road were, 
briefly stated, that there were, at that date, 
three important roads terminating at Phila- 
deiphia, the Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia 
and Reading, and the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore. They were not satisfac- 
torily connected, and transfers from one 
to the other were very expensive and 
inconvenisnt, They could be connected by 
laying a track only about four miles long, 
which should run from the Philadelphia and 
Reading Road, at Peters’s Island, across the 
Pennsylvania, to the Pniladelphia, Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore Road, at Gray’s Ferry. 
The Junction Company was organized to con- 
struct this little four-mile connecting line. It 
could not expect any independent business; it 
could bo useful only in enabling the great roads 
torun continuous trains. No reason is appa- 
rent requiring the organization of an inde- 
pendent company except a desire to avoid such 
difficulties as the Pennsylvania Company is 
lately creating. Tho line to be useful must be 
unbroken; if either company could claim to 
interrupt traffic upon it anywhere it would be 
useless to the others. This was, apparently, 
the reason why a distinct corporation was 
formed; but the stock of the Junction Com- 
pany was chiefly taken by the three large com- 
panies, and their officers, especially those of the 
Pennsylvania Company, principally superin- 
tended its affairs. The little line was built, 
costing about $1,000,000, and crossing the 
‘*yard” of the Pennsyivania Road. But the 
Junction Company, instead of taking from the 
Pennsylvania Company a proper deed estab- 
lishing the right of way through the yard, 
relied upon declarations of the President 
ot the Pennsvlvania Company. who, be it 


noticed, was also President of the Junction 
Company, which were to the effect that the 
Junction trains were always to have the privi- 
lege of running through the Pennsy!vania’s 
grounds, and it practically allowed the Penn- 
sylvania Company to build the middle section 
of its road. Itis, therefore, not very strange 
that before many years the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany assumed to be the owners of the middle 
section, and claimed the right to forbid the 
trains of the Junction Road from using it. 
This claim has been examined in the State Su- 
preme Court and the United States Circuit 
Courtin Pennsylvania. The decisions, tak 2n 
together, are explicit to the effect that, while 
the Pennsylvania Company is technically and 
legally the owner of the middle section of the 
Junction Road—for that section lies in Penn- 
sylvania’s yard, was constructed by her means, 
and has never been conveyed—yet her owner- 
ship is subject to a clear and permanent right 
of the Junction Company to run connecting 
trains back and forth. In particular, the 
Pennsylvania Company was explicitly en- 
joined from in any manner hindering the 
Junction Company from transporting freight 
and passengers across the middle section. The 
decisions leave little room to doubt that, as- 
suming the Bound Brook route to have made 
proper arrangements to entitle itself to the 
benefit of the connection afforded by the 
Junction Road, the device of the Pennsylvania 
Company to hinder the Bound Brook trains 
from crossing, by means of holding freight 
trains upon the track in their way, is a ground- 
less pretext which the law would soon find a 
way to remedy. 

RUSSIAN ‘EXPLORA TION IN CENTRAL 

ASIA, 

Notwithstanding that Russia has been a 
bugbear to England for over a century, with 
her Central Asian explorations and discoveries, 
there can be no doubt that she has been the 
means of doing immense service to geograph- 
ical knowledge. It is only within the last few 
months that one of her sons, a Count, returned 
home after performing a marveious journey 
through the Eastern territories of Persia and 
the Turkestan countries which lie in the vicin- 
ity of Merv, one of the small points on the 
great Central Asian wilderness which English 
and Anglo-Indian Russophobists persist in de- 
nominating one of the gates of Hindostan. 
The Count in question had Merv for his point 
@appui, but he failed to enter it, although he 
succeeded in gaining tolerably accurate infor- 
mation about the Turkestan, Persian, Bokhara, 
and Afghan highways which converge upon 
it. He succeeded, however, in «reaching 
Herat, another,of the so-called gates of India, 
and his descriptions of that interesting city— 
whence AyouB Khan, one of the sons of the 
late Ameer SHERE ALI, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was the father of Yakoogs Khan, re- 
cently succeeded in emerging with an army 
which crushed an entire British force at Kushk- 
i-Nakhud—are now stored among the military 
archives of St. Petersburg. It is uuderstood in 
political circles in Europe that his observations 
of Herat, as it has been altered since, many 
years ago, an Englishman set foot upon its 
streets, are of considerable value, and would 
be of the greatest service to Russia if she were 
to make an offensive alliance with Persia for 
the purpose of breaking down British predomi- 
nance in Afghanistan. Another Russian ex- 
plorer is now emerging upon the arena of 
fame. This is no other than Col. PREJEVAL- 
SKy, a semi-military adventurer in Russian 
pay, who has been exploring in the 
vicinity of Thibet and throughout the 
wild tracts of Western Chinese Tar- 
tary, with the ostensible object of dis- 
covering the source of the Yang-tse-kiang and 
the Yellow River. No Russian explorer, from 
Gen. KAUFMANN downward, enters the un- 
known regions of Central Asia without having 
some ostensibly peaceful object in view. The 
extension of scientific and geographical knowl- 
edge or the exercise of Caristian philanthropy 
is the mission which is generally proclaimed 
on behalf of these adventurers, and if the an- 
nexation of territory happens to follow in their 
wake, it is easy for Russian statesmen in St. 
Petersburg to announce the deplorable fact to 
be the mere inevitable result of unfortunate 
but inexorable circumstances. Col. rREJE- 
VALSKy’s mission happened to take place when 
a war between Russia and China over the 
dc spoiled territory of Kashgar appeared to be 
inevitable, and it would have been invaluable 
to his military colleagues if he had been 
able to obtain full particulars about Western 
and North-western Chinese territory. He 
may have been successful to a certain extent 
in observing practical routes and the gen- 
eral “lie” of the country in those remote 
regions, but it is already notorious that he has 
failed in getting all the information which he 
set out to acquire. Chinese officials, who are 
generally shrewd as well as bigoted, had no 
sympathy with the gallant Colonel’s thirst for 
information about the source of their great 
rivers, and again und again he-was compelled 
to turn back by Mandarins, whom he doubt- 
less considered to be obstinate barbarians, but 


. Who were doubtless very well pleased with 


their own sagacity in throwing obstacles in 
the way ofan inquisitive ‘‘ Fankwai.’’ Pre- 
JEVALSKY entertained hopgs at one time that 
he would be able to march through Mongolia 
into the territory beyond Kashgar which hap- 
pened to be in dispute between his country 
and China, but in this enterprise—Joubtless a 
very bold one—he was defeated partly by 
physical obstacles, such as enormous barriers 
of mountain chains, but chiefly by the vigi- 
lance of the Chinese officials, who preferred 
disobliging tie disinterested Russian officer 
who was in search of knowledge to receiving 
an unpleasant summons to appear before the 
Court in Pekin. 

Another enterprise Co], PREJEVALSKY had 
in view was the penetration of Thibet. In this 
he signally failed. There are sources of great 
rivers there, too, which geographers have not 
been able yet to fix accurately upon their 
maps. The Indus, or Father of Waters, as the 
Afghans call it, springs somewhere in Thibet 
behind the great barrier of tho Himalayas; 
so does the Irrawaddy, which courses down 
from the southern borders of China to the Bay 
of Bengal. Butas yetit has been impossible 
for scientific men to assign these sources to a 
certain spos otherwise than by conjecture and 
circumstantial evidence, although there can be 
little reasonable doubt that the Father of Wa- 
ters rises in the lake district which is assigned 
as its source in all standard charts. Had 
PREJEVALSKY cleared up these cosmic myste- 
ries he would have earned the gratitude of al 
scientific geographers; he would at the same 
time have earned the gratitude of his Govern- 
ment for certain military information which 
he would doubtless have been able to pick up 
by the way. His disappointment at the 
exclusive action of the Thibetans must, there- 
fore, amount to little else than bitter chagrin. 
Yet his failure cannot be wondered at. All the 
white men who have ever succeeded in pene- 
trating to Lhassa, the home of the Grand 
Lama, might be counted on the fingers of one’s 
hand. The Thibetans are even more jealous 
than the Chinese in regard to strangers enter- 
ing their country, and being in a condition of 
suzerainty toward Pekin, the Lama receives 
frequent warnings about the advisability of 
keeping Thibet an exclusive preserve for Thi- 
betan and Chinese Buddhists. One English- 
man succeeded in reaching Lhassa in disguise 
nearly half acentury ago; but subsequently 
assassination somewhere in the debatable 


' 
region of the Roof of the World was his fate, 
and no Englishman bas since succeeded in per- 
forming a similar feet. Three years ago a 
havildar (a Hindu soldier ranking as Sergeant) 
attached to the Grand Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey of India got into Thibet by a clever 
disguise ana succeeded in fixing the source 
of the Brahmapootra. For this plucky 
feat ho was rewarded by a medal pre- 
sented from the Royal Geographical Society 
of England, and the Government of India is in 
possession of the more or less valuable notes 
which he was able to make about the lerra 
clausa into which he had penetrated. His 
adventure was helped on to success, however, 
by his olive color and his knowledge of at least 
one of the Thibet vernaculars. These advan- 
tages are not likely to be possessed by many 
Europeans, and the consequence is that it will 
probably be an unknown cycle of years before 
any white man obtains the practical informa- 
tion about Thibet which Col. PREJEVALSKY 
has tried to get, with the result of utter fail- 
ure. PREJEVALSKY, however, putting aside 
the military capacity in which, it is reasonable 
to conjecture, he adventured into unknown 
Central Asian regions, has performed a very 
remarkable traveler’s feat, and it is satisfac- 
tory to note that the Government of Russia 
intend to receive him well when he reaches St. 
Petersburg from Ekaterinburg, the place from 
which he was last heard of. Russia, when it 
suited her political purposes, has not always 
dealt generously with her Central Asian ad- 
venturers. KAUFMANN’S proceedings have 
been repeatedly disavowed in public, though, 
perhaps, not in his private instructions, and the 
fate of Col. VickovitcH, who lived in Kabul 
on confidential terms with the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan during the first Anglc-Afghan war, 
occurs to memory as an example of the way in 
which Russian diplomatists can sacrifice men 
to their policy when they please. Poor Vicxo- 
VITCH went to St. Petersburg with his papers, 
but only to find himself disavowed because 
England and Russia had been in secret nego- 
tiation, whereupon he destroyed all his notes 
about Afghanistan and blew his brains out. It 
will be particularly gratitying to geographers 
throughout the world that the action of the 
Russian Government is not likely to bring 
about a similar fate with regard to PREJE- 
VALSKY and the records of his wonderful 
Central Asian travels. 

MENTAL DYSPEPSIA. 

Mind and body are, as everybody knows, 
so closely related, so interdependent, that 
what affects one must affect the other. No- 
body can be mentally well who is physicaliy 
ul, and yet one who is mentally ill may not 
show any signs of physical ailment, and may 
defy diagnosis. Good health usually refers to 
the body ; when it is sound, all desirable con- 
ditions are thought to be fulfilled. But no 
man can be bealthful who is continually anx- 
ious and troubled without cause; who is rest- 
less, discontented, depressed, as might be said, 
on general principles. 

Many persons, especially of our race, ate 
chronic sufferers in this way, though they ap- 
pear to be in perfect health as respects all the 
corporeal functions, They admit that they 
have little or no hope of or for anything; that 
they are scarcely capable of positive enjoy- 
ment; that what is called recreation, pastime, 


pleasure, wearies and bores them; tbat life is 
at best a burden, the world a failure, creation 
a blunder. Nevertheless, their brain, lungs, 
stomach are, they declare, just as they should 
be. They sleep well, have good appetite, are 
wholly free from aches or ailments of any and 


every kind. 'rhey doubtless speak the truth: 
theix disease is not of the body, but of the 
mind—it is mental dyspepsia, and far harder 
to cure than if it were physical, It is a very 
subtleand singular disorder; indeed, it is not 
recognized as a disorder at all, but is explained 
as a temiperary condition by general and often 
remote causes which have nothing to do with 
it. 
unknown, even unsuspected, 
sufferer or by his friends. They elude re- 
search, wisdom, insight. Sympathy cannot 
reach them nor materiaily alleviate their out- 
come. . Everything connected with the dis- 
temper is mysterious and unreducible to form. 
It is as evanescent as a shadow, 
sorrow, 

The mental dyspeptic is never conscious that 
he has the disease, nor can he be persuaded 
that he has any disease. Heis aware that he 
is unlike other men, but he rejoices privately 
in the unlikeness, interpreting it to his own 
vanity. His peculiar views and feelings he 
conceives to be, if not natural, at least proper, 
because, whether pleasant or otherwise, they 
are his, They are evidence of his understand- 
ing. his insight, his sagacity; if the world 
could be illuminated as he is, it would see the 
vanity of effort, the folly of ambition, the 
emptiness of life. If anybody intimates that 
he is mcrbid, he treats the intimation derisive- 
ly; he is hale and hearty, though he may be 
neither cheerful nor hopeful. He perceives 


The source, or sources, of it are generally 
either by the 


yet as real as 


things as they are; he is not deluded by ap- 


pearances, imposed upon by shams, duped by 
tricks. The truth is not inspiring nor en- 
couraging. Boldness is required to confront 
it, and intimate acquaintance with it destroys 
faith and reduces contentment to a minimum. 
They alone have aspirations and expectations 
and keen enjoyments who are ignorant of the 
verities of the universe. If they cculd 
actually see and understand with their own 
eyes end their own minds, instead of receiving 
impressions at second hand, depending on 
echoes, as 1t were, they would be disenchanted 
of their fancies and surrender their illusions. 

So the mental dyspeptic is inclined to think 
and talk. In place of considering himseif out 
of health he believes he is robust, and that 
others are puny in their ideas and judgments. 
The highest health in his conception is evinced 
by the lowest view of human nature and the 
greatest dissatisfaction with the world. In his 
bitterness he looks down upon and pities the 
many—the vulgar multitude he would style it 
—who are so unwise and so unintelligent as to 
hold that there are compensations in life and 
that the good of existence far outweighs its 
evil. They should pity him—for he is really 
pitiable—on account of his unfortunate organ- 
ization, whence arises his inability to recognize 
beauty and virtue, and his equally unfortunate 
habit of looking only at the dark side of 
things. Pity him? How deeply he would re- 
sent the idea! Should subtle insight and pro- 
found sagacity evoke the humiliating passion 
of pity ? 

Mental dyspepsia is apt to be an inheritance, 
like gout, cancer, consumption, though it may 
be developed by a variety of external circum- 
stances. Asarule itinheres in the tempera- 
ment, and while it may be mitigated, perhaps 
cured, by very careful and continued treat- 
ment, itis usually too deep-seated, too stub- 
born to be much modified. It is commonly 
in the blood and constitution of the child, and 
eannot be eradicated, because it colors the 
opinions and shapes the habits of mature life, 
and these act and react on the original ail- |: 
ment until both become chronic. It has 
divers names—melancholy, discontent, skepti- 
cism, misanthrophy, cynicism, insensibility, 
cloyment—all ranked as phases of the mind or 
effects of certain conditions. That it in any 
manner belongs to pathology never occurs to 
the mass of medical practitioners, andnaturally |: 
enough, since they do not pretend to deal with 
other than the body, albeit the true physician 
must understand the mysteries of the brain. 
It is still a problem whether mental dyspepsia 


cen be affecteu. by anything contained in the 
pharmacopeeia. Nevertheless, it is incontesta- 
bly a disease, though too strange and variable 
to be classified, and displaying very different 
symptoms in differer.t individuals. 

Many men of distinction, especially literary 
men, have suffered from it. Poets and 
philosophers are particularly subject to 
it, and have been from the earliest time. 
TIMON, ANTITHSENES, Diogenes, Lvucre- 
TIUS, Byron, PUSHKIN, HEINRICH HEINE, 
MUSSET, SCHOPENHAUER, Por, TouR- 
GUENEFF, CARLYLE, have each and all been 
its victims, as well as hundreds, yea tkou- 
sands, whose names are unknown. It is a dis- 
temper of the era, and notably of our Nation 
—it should not by rights be with us and ours— 
and steadily grows with aggravated symp- 
toms. Women almost never have it, and ac- 
tion seems inconsistent with its progress. 
Thought, study, seclusion, privacy, stimulate 
it, and, so far as it can be remedied, activity, 
intercourse with nature, contact with the out- 
side world, are efficient to such an end. Mental 
dyspepsia may be arrested at the beginning by 
diligent, unwearied efforts and by counteract- 
ing influences. But it is always dangerous, 
and often leads to insanity and suicide—ity 
natural results. 

A recent telegram from England read: ‘It 
is worthy of note that the entire garrison in Ire- 
land does not include a single distinetively Irish 
regiment.”’ But practically it includes upward of 
twelve distinctively Irish regiments, in the shape of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. This, take it for allin 
all, is certainly one of the most remarkable corps 
inthe world. It has proved the practicability of 
raising in a disaffected country, out of the disaf- 
fected classes, a body of men presenting a combi- 
nation of military and Police who have shown, ever 
since they were formed, some forty years ago, an 
unswerving fidelity to the flag under which 
they serve. These men must have had any amount 
of kith and kin engaged in treasonable practices, 
yet they have never failed in being !eal and true to 
the Government whose uniform they wear, and 
this although their remuneratioa is such as a New- 
York policeman would regard with sovereign dis- 
dain, for not 10 per ceat. of the Royal Irish re- 
ceive the remuneration of our patrolmen. The 
force, which has its head-quarters in the Phonix 
Park, Dublin, is entirely distinct from that, in point 
of mere physique, even finer body of men, the Dub- 
lin Metropolitan Police, whicn (the A Division espe. 
cially) is not surpassed by any body of men in the 
world. So gigantic are some of these fellows—whc 
have, too, what the Life Guards for the most part 
have not, breadth to correspond with height—that 
strangers may be seen gaping up at them in sheei 
amazement. It will be a dark hour for ere 
interests in Ire'and when these true and tried, 
not too grateiuily recogaized, servants, show a 
of swerving. 

Gh i clea 

Henry IRvin@, or, to give him his full name * 
JouHN Henry Bropnrize Ixvine, with whom Epwin 
Boors is now dividing theatrie attention in Lon- 
don, is five years younger than his American rival, 
not being 43 until the 6th of the coming February. 
Born near Glastonbury, Somerset, he was educated 
at Dr. Pincues’s school, London, and made his first 
appearance at the theatre at Sunderiand, when he 

was but 18. He came out next at Edinburgh, play- 
ng there nearly three years. Ee then appeared at 
Glasgow, and afterward at Manchester, where he 
was acting when Booru filled an engagement at the 
Theatre Royal in 1852. He remembers Boora dis- 
tinctly at that time, thouch Boorm has no remem- 
brance of him or of his being in the Manchester com- 


pany. lle continued there uutil the Spring of 1865, 
when, after taking a farewell benefit at the Free 
Trade Hall, he went to Liverpool. Having been 
ae to play at Manchest:r with Kare TERRY 

*Hunted Down” by D:on PoucicactLrt, author 
a the piece, his engagement s-cured him one in 
the metropolis. He mad+ his London bow in the 
character of Dovicourt in Mrs. Cowxey’s “ Belle’s 
Strategem,”’ atthe St. James's. when he was 29 years 
old. At the same house he personated Rawdon 
Scudamore, the gamber, in BoucicauLT’3 new 
piece, and was so successfal in that and other parts, 
like Bob Gassett, Redburmm, Compton Kerr, Robert 
Macaire, and Bill Sikes, that he got the name of 
Villain Irvine. He subsequently won a reputation 
as a comedian ,by represcntin: Harry Dornton, 
Charles Surface, Young Marlowe, Sir Anthony 
Absolute, Petruchio, and p r.icularly Chevenix, 
in Byron’s "Uncle Dick’s Darling.”’ He con- 
tinued to play in London and the provinces, 
and in 1870 increased his iame by doing Digby 
Grant in that city in Atsery’s comedy of “The 
Two Roses” for 300 consecutive nights. His Mat- 
thias, in ‘* The Bells,” founded on ERcKMANN-CHA- 
TRLAN’s novel, “ The Polish Jew,” was signally suc- 
cessful at the Lyceum. where he also rendered 
Charles I., Eugene Aram, and Rich2aiew, The late 
H. L. Bareman, then manager of that theatre, is 
eredited with discovering Irvine's talent for 
tragedy, and with giving him a national reputation. 
He very adroit.y manipulated the actor, who had 
hitherto been known a most eatirely as a comedian 
and melodramatist. Irvine s Hamle', tirst produced 
Oct. 31, 1874, created a commo ion, many critics con- 
demning it round!y. Whether it is good is stilla 
question, though there is no doubt of its originality 
Since then many London play-.oer; have come te 
regard him as an :l ustrious Shak-spearean artist 
while many others, contend that his torte is melo 
drama. Those who do no* admiie him at all iz 
Shakespeare ure enthusias:ic about h’s double 
character of Lesurques and Dubosc in the “ Lyon: 
Mail,” and his personation of Vanderdecken, in 
Witts and Firzeerap’s ideal drama of the same 
name. 


— or 

HaZLITT, in one of his best essays, success- 
fully combats the theory that the majority of men 
look to the main chance, and it is the truth that of 
the educated, more especially the highly educated, 
aconsiderable proportion are very indifferent ta 
filthy lucre, and will for other considerations risk 
what to most of usis the most precious of bless- 
ings—health. Lord Rreon, who went to India only, 
it seems, to return a few montiis later in shattered 
health, is a strong case in point. An only child, be 
would in any case have inherited an ample pa 
rental heritage, but this was supplemented by the 
caprice of a queet, ill-tem ered old woman, tha 
heiress of the far-famed Fountains Abbey and im- 
mense estates, taking it into her head to ignore her 
kith und kin and bequeath ail to Lord Ripon's 
father. Yet Lord Ripon, who has aiready earned a 
Marquisate, and who apparently has everything in 
the world to make life enjoyab’e to boot, an ad/ 
mirable wife and promising son, must needs under- 
take the most onerous task which, except that of 
the Czar, a man can perhaps a:same. The Vice- 
regalty of India is so tremendous an Office, and 
offers such risks te health, that noblemen of high 
rank and ample means had hitherto let italone. In 
all cases where peers have accepted it they weré 
more or less impecunious. Lord Hastines took il 
to repair losses through leans to Groresr IV., which 
had compelled the sacrifice of ail his Irish proper 
ty; Lord Wet.estey, to relieve himself from pro 
tracted embarra:sment, and so with others—fo 
Lord NorRTHBROOK was not rich when he took it— 
to many of whom it proved fatal, albeit but one, 
poor Lord Mayo, came toa violent end. Not only 
have the lives of the ho!d2rs of the office in several 
cases fallen a sacrifice to it, but their wives have 
shared the same fate. ‘A beautiful monument in 
the gardens of Good:zspore,” writes Mr. TREVEL- 
yAN in his ** Competition Wal'ah,”’ ** marks the spot 
where Lady Cannine loved to while away the even: 
ing hours of bersplendid exile.” Lady Cannine, the 
lovely, gifted daughter of Lord Stuart pg Roru- 
say, who, with her sister, Lady WatrRFrorp, is sa 
familiar to lovers of Eng'ish prints by the fine plate 


_known as “ Hermia and Helena,” fell, like her hus- 


band, a victim to the gilded slavery of the Vice- 
regalty which they held during the awful period 
of the mutiny. It remains to be seen whethei 


: Lord DurreRin will accept this glittering bait and 
! risk his own and his wife’s life in alike career. 


There are many who would far rather see him at 
Dublin Castle than at Calcutta. 
OO 


Of the innumerable anecdotes, some of then 
true, and most of them absolutely false, which 
, have from time to time been related of that most 
; brilliant of German poets, Hersricn Herne, none 
has recently attracted more attention than the 
' story of a duel in which he is said to have been en- - 


‘ gaged while in Paris. The incident as related by 


the authoress of the “ Ricordi della vita intimata di 
Enrico Heine,” makes him appear as having been 
engaged in the affair because of what ia calied 














































































































“ his marked and ever present German patriotism.” 
The evidence ot this “‘ marked and ever present” 
emotion not being either direct or abundant, some 
coubt has been cast upon the trustworthiness of 
the work in which it is contained, This doubt has 
certainly not been decreased by a statement just 
given to the German press by Dr. De MassaRELLOs, 
of Munich. This gentleman, who was HEINE’s 
second in the Paris affair, relates its details sub- 
stantially as follows: In the early Spring of 1837 the 
poet, accompanied by his friend, Dr. Dermoxy, after- 
ward prominent as alawyer in Hanover, and asa 
member ot the Frankfort Parliament, aud having 
on his arm the beautiful “Mathilde,” to 
whom he was then most attentive, entered the 
Parisian restaurant ‘“‘Boeuf & la {Mode.” 
At a table near that which was taken 
by the party sat six French students who, 
after the fashion of their class, did everything 
possible to attract the attention of Hrrne’s charm- 
ing companion, and made numerous remarits of a 


not altogether deferential character regarding her. * 


At last the conversation became so offensive that 
the poet could no longer endureit. Beside himself. 
with indignation and that jealous rage for which 
he was noted, he sprang toward the young men 
and struck one of them a resounding blow in the 
face.. At once there was the greatest excitement 
and confusion in the restaurant. It was only qui- 
eted after an exchange of cards between HEINE 
and the offending and offended student, who proved 
to be a descendant of one of the oijdest families in 
France. He Jost no time in challenging the poet, 
and aduel was arranged. The Polish Count Gu- 
ROWISKI, &@ famous young man about town, to- 
gether with Dr. De Massare.uos, acted as seconds 
for Herxeg, and the meeting was; set for 6 o’clock in 
the morning in the Bois de St. Cloud. The weapons 
were to be flint-lock pistols of the sort then com- 
mon, and the distance 15 paces. Both gentlemen, 
with their attendants, appeared at the appointed 
time; a settlement was had onthe field, no shots 
were fired, and Ixrrne’s party, with one of the 
young Frenchman’s seconds, hada jolly breakfast 
in the Restaurant du Pare. So ended the affair. 
How it can be tortured into an evidence of HEerNe’'s 
“marked German patriotism” is difficult to dis- 
cover. 

The proportion of this port in the total for- 
eign trade of the country during the last fiscal 
year was 56.70 per cent.; the next largest was Bos- 
ton, (which includes Charlestown,) with 8.50 per 
cent., thus showing a wide gap of distance by 
which New-York is ahead.of its nearest rival. 
Then come New-Orieans, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
und San Francisco, the last having 4.50 per cent. as 
its share; then Savannah, Charleston, and Galyes- 
ton, none of them having as much as 2 per cent.; 
then comes in the schedule a long list of 42 Customs 
districts, beginning with .94 and ending with .01 
per cent.; the remajning 42 combined have .11 per 
cent. Asto amount of duties collected, this port 
received $128,797,000, 70.48 per cent., and Boston 
stands next, with $24,394,000, 11.16 per cent.; Phiia- 
delphia collected $12,871,000, 6.77 per cent.; Balti- 
more, $2,885,000, 1.58 per cent. Of the total imports, 
New-York received $544,595,000, or 71.44 per 
cent.; Boston, $28,609,000, about 9 per cent.; Phii- 
adelphia, $26,000,000, less than 5 per cent.; Bal- 
timore, $20,009,000, less than 3 per cent.; San 
Francisco, $41,285,090, about 54% percent. Of the 
$295,500,000 increase over 1873-9 in total imports, 
New-York received $229,480.000, or 77.77 per cent. 
of such total; Boston bad $28,093,000, fnot quite 10 
per cent.; Philadelphia had $11,583,000; San Fran- 
cisco, $6,218,000; Baltimore, $5,913,000. Of the 
$116,200,000 increase in total exports, New-York 
had $49,624,000, or 42.70 per cent.; Baltimore had 
$18,742,000, or 16.16 per cent.; Boston had $10,000,- 
000 and Philadelphia $2,600,000. The total imports 
at this port were the heaviest ever known, exceed- 
ing the total imports of the entire country in any 
prior years since 1875, and equaled, since 1860, by 
the total imports in 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875 only; 
the imports at Boston were equaled only in 1870; 
Philadelphia’s were the largest ever known; Balti- 
more’s increased over 1879, but 1879 declined from 
1878, and 1878 declined from 1877, so that her im- 
ports for 1880 were exceeded by each of the 7 years 
1871-7; San Francisco’s were the largest ever 
.uown there. As to total exports, all these 5 ports 
reached the largest figures ever known in 1880 ex- 
cept San Francisco, whose heaviest year was 1877. 
These figures show that, while Baltimore gains 
most of the competing Atiautic rivals of New-York, 
in respect to export;. by dint of «the forcing pro- 
cess which has been applied there, Boston does the 
best on imports and on combined trade. New-York 
is still metropolitan, and her commercial! rivals 
have a long stern chase before them. But what, if 
we had adequate piers, reasonable port charges, 
aud proper facilities for handling goods—what if 
oue-half the energy expended upon terminal facili- 
ties in Baltimore had been expended here? Sup- 
pose we could, and should, not only depose the 
ruling Boss, but break to pieces and throw over 
the system that makes Bosses? Suppose that this 
great City had a Government which was of some 
service, instead of being a hulking and corrosive 
burden to be carried? 

OBITUARY, 
SIGNOR MAURO MACCHI, 

A dispatch from Paris announces the death 
yesterday of Mauro Macchi, the Italian author, 
journalist, and rhetorician. Signor Macchi was 
born in Milan in 1818. Atthe age ‘of 24 years he 
was Professor of Rhetoric, when his free expression 
of liberal opinions directed to him the attention of 
the Austrian Police, and he was arrested. tried 
summarily, deprived cf his chair, and also of the 
right of giviug even private lessons. He then took 
up the pen and contributed to the Politecnico, and 
afterward himself published a monthly, the Spetta- 
tore Industriale, intended to promote in Italy a 
taste for physical and economic sciences. He was 
appointed Secretary of the Society for the En- 
couragement of the Sciences, Letters and Arts, 
which had been founded in Milan by the celebrated 
Ugo Foscolo. He was again persecuted and made 
his escape in 1817 to Piedmont, where, with Signor 
Brofferio, he edited the Messagiere Torinese, when 
the revolution of Milan opened to him the doors of 
Lombardy. He went to Milan, and there warmly 
combatted the famous proposition, /’Jtalia fara da 


ée, af fatal to Italy. He was a partisan ot the 
French alliance, and predicted the reverses to 
which the. cause of independence was exposed by 
a narrow and jealous patriotism. In 1849 he re- 
turned to Piedmont, wrote for the Measagiere, and 
founded in Turin an association of working men, 
t’ whom he gave gratuitous lessons in histery, poli- 
tics, and morals. The disaster of Novare com- 
pone him to dissolve this association, but 
1e took up the cause of the Republican 
Party in the Proletario, of Turin, and published 
a paper called La Folitigue de M. Massimo 
a’ Azeglio. In 1850 he founded in Genoa the news- 
paper L’/talia, a revolutionary organ, which com- 
pelled him to leave Piedmont. He took refuge in 
the Canton of Tessin, and there took part in editing 
the “* Archives Triennal de la Révolution Itatienne.” 
The following year he was allowed to return to 
Genoa. where, as a journalist, he defended France 
ugainst the foreign liberal press, and published 
several pamphlets. In 1861 he was elected at 


“Cremona as Deputy to the Italian Parliament, 


where he joined the Extreme Left, and several 
times opposed Count de Cavour. 
-——_—_—~<- --— 


OBITUARY NOTES. 
Capt. R. H. English, editor and proprietor 
of the Selma (Ala.) Zimes, and* for many years 


agent of the Associated Press at_ Selma, died at his 
hvume in Carlowville, Ark., on. Thursday last, after 
a lingering illness. 

Benjamin Wiltz, a prominent farmer of 
Jobnsville, Dutchess County, N. Y., dropped dead 
atthe depot of the Newburg, Dutchess and Con- 
necticut Railroad at Matteawan, N. Y.. yesterday 
morning, with heart disease, while waiting for a 
train. He was &2 years old. 


Edward .Pearce, a leading merchant and 
business man of Providence, R. I., President of the 
Pheenix National Bank, died yesterday afternoon, 
after a brief illness, of pneumonia, at the age of 77 


years. He was aman cf large wealth and of great 
jifluence in business circles. 


Claude Joseph Casimir Gaillardin, the 
French historian, died yesterday in Paris at the 


age of 70 years. Hie was born at Doullens on the 
7th September, 1810, and was educated at the Col- 
lege of Saint-Louis, in Paris. In 1845 he was as- 
signed to the Chair of History in the College of 
Louis le Grand, and in 1847 received a decoration. 
Among his works are “ Vie du R. P. Dom Etienne, 
Fondateur et Abbé de la Trappe d’Aiguebelle,”’ 
(1840;) “Histoire du Moyen Age,” (1837-43;) ‘* Les 
ae ou, Ordre de Citeaux au XI Xe Siécle,” 
fi 


DROWNED OFF THE BATTERY. 
Shortly before 9 o’clock last night an un- 
Known man was seen to fall from the sea-wall at 
the Battery. William Dunnell, of a revenue cutter 


lying close at hand, and Peter Meade, of Pearl- 
Street. tried. but failed, to rescue him alive. His 
body was taken to the New-street Police station. 
He was about 55 years of age, and 5 feet 7 inches in 
height. His hair and mustache were gray. He 
wore a gray suit of clothing and a blackvvercoat. 
An anchor was tatoced on one of his arms 


RECORD OF AMUSEMENTS 


— —~»--—. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


MUSIC AND MOSICIANS. 
Choral rehearsals of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society are now held every Monday even- 


ing at the church on the corner of Clinton and 
Pierrepont streets. 


Mr. Aronson’s orchestra at Metropoliian 
Concert Hall will perform in a varied and pvpular 


proeronmne this evening, assisted by a party of 
yrolean vocalists. 


The youthful violin virtuoso, Maurice Den- 
gremont, who has been in the principal musical 


capitals of Europe, and has achieved a wonderful 
success, has come to New-York, and will make his 
first appearance on Wednesday evening, the 5th 
inst., at Koster & Bial’s Hall. 

The fifth concert of the Saalfield series will 
be given at Steinway Hall on Friday evening, the 
7th inst. Mr. Reményi, the violinist, who has not 
been heard in New-York since March, 1879, (almost 
two years,) will play Bach’s Chaconne and several 
other solos, and the Philharmonic Quartet Club, 
Miss Emily R. Spader, soprano, and Mr. Lambert, 
pianist, will also contribute several numbers to the 
programme. 

Mme. Marie R6ze, who has made a pro- 
nounced success this season, is quoted by a West- 
er paper as expressing her opinion that the opera 
of the future will be sung in English and not in 
stallan. She states that there are no more Italian 

rime donne, and instances Patti, Lucca, Albani, 

‘ilsson, Gerster, and herself, to which might be 
added Kellogg, Valieria, Cary, Marimon, and a great 
many others. 

lt is understood that the Emma Abbott 
English Opera Company will soon appear at the 
Fifth-Avenue Theatre in English versions of 
several Italian operas and a number of familiar 
works of the old-fashioned English school. In ad- 
dition to Miss Abbott, who presumably absorbs 
wost of the interest of the representations by the 
troupe, Signor Brignoli will make his first appear- 
ance as an English tenor and give out his silvery 
tones as an Knglish or American Manrico, Ed- 
gardo, &c. 

The Symphony Society will have their pub- 
lic rehearsal on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 6, at 
Steinway Hall, to be followed by the concert on the 
following Saturday evening. The programme will 
consist of Beethoven's Symphony in B flat, No. 4, 
Hans von bKronsart’s fantuisie, (for the first time.) 
and the ‘'annhauser Overture, for orchestra. Herr 
Wilbelmj will be the soloist, and will play Max 
Bruch’s Concerto in G, and Bach’s Chaconne. This 
arrangement is of the usual high standard of the 
Symphony Society, and under the efticient leader- 
ship of Dr. Damrosch the concert may be counted 
upon to be one of the best of the musical enter- 
tainments this season, 

The New-York Philharmonic Society has 
published the programme of the third concert, 
which will be given at the Academy of Music on 
Saturday evening, Jan. 15, with a preliminary pub- 
lic rehearsal on the afternoon of the i4th inst. 
The orchestra, directed by Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
will perform Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, 
(Koechel 550,) Cherubini’s introduction to the third 
act of ** Medea,’’ and Schumann’s Symphony, No. 
2, Cmajor, op. 61. Mr. Georg Henschel will be 
the solo artist, and will sing a recitative and aria, 
“ Siro,” by Handel, and a scena and aria from the 
second act of Weber's * Kuryanthe.” 

Miss Blanche Roosevelt is reported to have 
completed urrangemenuts for the production of Mr. 
Cellicr’s opera, ‘* The Masque of Pandora,” based on 
Longfellow’s poem. ‘The first performance will be 
in Boston on the 16th inst., following Mr. Mapleson’s 
italian Opera Company. Miss Roosevelt, Miss 
Charlotte Hutchins, Mr. Talbot, Mr. Daboll, and 
Mr. Greensfelder will have the principal parts. 
Mr. Cellier’s last production heard in New-York, 
the *“* Sultan of Mocha,” was one of the most dis- 
mal musical and dramatic failures that has been 
known for many aday. It isunderstood, however, 
that the ** Masque of Pandora” has been prepared 
with care, and isin every respect superior to its 
predecessor. 

The third chamber music concert of the 
New-York Philharmonic Club will take place at 
Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening, the 4th inst., 
with the aid of Mr. 8. B. Mills, the eminent pianist. 
The programme varies somewhat from the usual 
character of the club’s selection, but is none the 
less interesting. The first number, is Raff’s strin 
quartet, in D minor, op. 77, This is to be followe 
by a new romanza for flute. by Saint-Saens, per- 
formed by Mr. Eugene Weiner, accompanied by 
Mr. 8. B. Mills. The string quartet will follow 
with two selections from their répertoire, viz: 
Behr’s “ Meditation,” and Schubert’s ** Moment 
Musicale,’’ and the final number will be Schubert's 
quintet, **The Trout,’’ op. 114, in which Mr. Mills 
Will take part. 

Two entertainments are to be given at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, in Clinton-street, 
near Fulton-street. Brooklyn, on the evenings of 
Jan. 13 and 20. ‘The first is entitled “A Night 
with Robert Burns,” and the second “A Night with 
Sir Walter Scott.”” There will be readings, reci- 
tations, and songs from the works of each of these 
authors hy Miss Eliza Wilson, soprano; Mr. George 
Werrenrath, the well-known tenor; Mr. David 
Small, baritone and elocutionist, and Mr. Robert 
Thallon, Jr., one of the most accomplished or- 
ganists and musicians of Brooklyn, will be the ac- 
companist. The admirers of Scott and Burns and 
the lovers of Scotch songs will have in these two 
entertainments an ample treat. The programmes 
are full and well selected. 

Mr. Henschel’s second vocal recital will be 
given on Tuesday evening, tne 4th inst., at Stein- 
way Hall, with the assistance of Mr. W. H. Sher- 
wood, the pianist. Mr. Henschel has made an ex- 
ceeding interesting selection of songs, which will 
serve to illustrate his versatility and musical knowl- 
edge in their interpretation. His own work in this 
concert will consist of two selections from Beetho- 
ven, seven songs of Schubert, and three of Brahms. 
Mr. Sherwood will play Bach's chromatic fantaisie 
and fugue and Schumann’s Fantaisie, op. 17. Mr. 
Henschel’s announcement should be suiticient at- 
traction without further notice. Certainly no ar- 
tist on the concert stage has won a higher position 
by dint of positive merit, and the value of his sing- 
ing can hardly be overstated asa contribution to 
the instructive lessons in his art which a great 
singer can give to his hearers, 

It is expected that the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society chorus will number almest 500 
voices for the fourth concert, which is a promising 
announcement. If the members are carefully se- 
lected and are really thuroughly drilled, there is no 
reason why Mr. Thomas should not, in time, weld 
them into an efficient chorus. Of course it cannot 
be expected that they can at once come to the 


front and rank with other societies, like the 
Oratorio chorus, for instance, whose organization 
has been the work of several years. The zeal which 
bas been manifested, however, promises to result in 
a valuable addition to the choral force of New-York 
and Brooklyn, and the fact that so much interest is 
shown in the work is a gratifying proof of the con- 
stantly increasing musical cultivation among ama- 
teurs. The first rehearsal of the third concert will 
be given at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 7, with the following pro- 
gramme: : 


ENON: CP EINOE 5556. 50 uk'5 5b ohn cccewnxedsicennels Mozart 
Concerto for piano, with orchestra............. Heunselt 
Mr. Rafael Josetty. 

PPE INOIDS i a6 o'n's0ga dhgues opp nesedccetcenkbat Wagner 

Theme and Variations, ) 
Scherzo, ELM sKapsebes wen'es Beethoven 
Finaie, ‘ 


Ball scene from * Romeo and Juliet,” op. 17..... Berlioz 
For the second rehearsal and concert in place of 
the piano concerto, Mr. Georg Henschel will sing 
an uria from Weber’s Euryanthe and Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers.”” These programmes are cer- 
tainly all that the subscribers and the musical pub- 
lic can ask of the management. 
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THEATRICAL NOTES. 

* Around the World’’ will be performed in 
Brooklyn this week. 

** Hazel Kirke” is now in its twelfth month 
at the Madison-Square Theatre. 

Mr. Frederic Paulding will shortly fill a 
brief engagement at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre. 

‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ is still announced by 
the present managers of the Academy of Music. 

‘*My Geraldine’’ will be kept upon the pro- 
gramme of the Standard Theatre until further 
notice. 

Mr. John T, Raymond will act in several 
Southern cities through the present and the coming 
month. 

Mr. Rowe’s version of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ 
will be performed throughout the week at Booth’s 
Theatre. 

“The Nominee’’ will continue as usual to 
hold its place upon the programme of the Theatre 
Comique. . : 

Bunnell’s Museum—a resort in which one 
may pass an interesting half-hour—remains open 
during the day and evening. 

Mr. Lawrence Barrett will repeat his imper- 
sonation of Yorick, in ‘ Yorick's Love,” at the 
Park Theatre, for the present. 

‘“‘Humpty Dumpty” will be repeated a few 
times more at Niblo’s Garden. ** The Black Venus” 
is nearly ready for production. 

‘““One Hundred Wives,’’a play which has 
been very successful in several American cities, 
will be produced here at Booth’s Theatre jn the 
early Spring. 

Signor Salvini will return to Booth’s Thea- 
tre for two weeks in February. He will then per- 
formin ‘**Macbeth.” It is also proposed that he 


shall give an extra matinée performance at the 
Union-Sauare Theatre for tbe benefit af actora. To- 


morrow night the great Italian artist will begin an 
engagement in Boston at the Globe Theatre. 
Thence he goes to Montreal and Cincinnati. 


Mr. Lester Wallack will snortly begin an en- 
gagement in Brooklyn under Mr. Haverly’s man- 
agement. He will then revive his own popular 
play, ‘* Rosedale.” 

‘“The Banker’s Daughter”’ is still performed 
before large audiences at the Union-Square Thea- 
tre. ‘‘The Creole” will be played for the first time 
on Monday evening, Jan. 17. 

Mr. John McCullough is about to fill an en- 
gagement in Washington. Our patriots might 
study his life-like performance in “ Virginius” and 
‘*Brutus” with pleasure and profit. 

A new feature has been added to the pro- 
gramme of the San Francisco Minstrels, It is 
called a “ Dog Circus,” and it divides attention with 
the remarkable assassination of Othello presented 
on each evening by Mr. Buckus, 

On next Thursday evening Mr. Edward Law- 
rence, a well-known and abie elocutionist, will give 


a public recital at Chickering Hall, assisted by Miss 


Belle Cole and Prof. Philip Lawrence. Mr. Law- 
rence will recite an extract from ‘Henry Y.,” Mare 


Antony's oration, and Poe’s ** Raven.” 

‘* Forget-Me-Not”’ will be repeated at Wal- 
lack’s for the present. Another matinée perform- 
ance of “The Guv'nor” will be given on next 
Wednesday. An English melodrama called ‘ The 
World, which has been exceedingly popular on the 
London stage, is now in preparation at Wallack’s. 

The Troubadours—who have just returned 
from England, where they filled several popular 
engagements—will reappear before the public here 
to-morrow night at the Fourteenth-Street Theatre. 
They will perform in ‘* The Brook.’’ The company 
has been reorganized since it was last seen in this 
City. 

Mr. and Mrs. McKee Rankin will begin the 
second week of their popular engagement at the 


Grand Opera-house to-morrow night, and will con- 
tinue to perform in “The Danites.” They will be 
followed at tis theatre by Mr. Gus Williams, and 
the Jatter’s performances will be succeeded by a re- 
vival of ‘ Ours.” 

Mr. Daly will produce his version of Genee’s 
latest comic opera, under the title of ‘* Zannia; or, 
the Rover of Cambaye,” on Tuesday night, Jan. 
18. Mr. James Lewis, Mr. Charles Leclercq, Mr. 
Harry Lacy, Mr. Digby Bell, Miss Joyce, and Miss 
May Fielding will have the principal a in this 
piece, and the nautch girls will appear init. Mean- 
while ‘‘ Needles and Pins,”’ in which Mr, Drew, 
Miss Rehan, Mr. Lewis, and Mrs. Gilbert have most 
amusing parts, will continue upon the bills. 

The interesting theatrical incident of the 
week will be the long-expected revival of Tal- 
fourd’s “Ion” at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre to-mor- 
row night. Miss Anderson revived this celebrated 
play in the West a few months ago, and her per- 
formance in the leading part was spoken of with 
high praise. Her impersonation of lon has never 
been seen in this City. The most representative 
of the two foremost characters—lon and Adrastus 
—were Miss Ellen Tree and Mr. Charles Kean; the 
original Jon was Macready. The Adrastus of the 
present revival is Mr. Milnes Levick, and the Pho- 
cion Mr. Atkins Lawrence. This fs the last week 
of Miss Andefson’s engagement. 

Miss Clara Morris and the Union-Square 
Company will give their first and noteworthy after- 
noon performance of * Miss Multon” at the Union- 
Square Theatre on next Tuesday afternoon, and 
the same play will be repeated on Thursday after- 
noon. Miss Morris’s impersonation of Miss Multon 
is remarkable for its deep and overwhelming 

athos, and Mr. John Parselle’s Professor is a per- 
ormance in the finest vein of that admirable actgr. 
The cast will include, besides Miss Morris and Mr. 
Parselle, Miss E. Carey, Mrs. Wilkins, Miss Norwood, 
Mr. De Belleville, and Mr. Stoddart. ‘* Miss Mul- 
ton” will be succeeded in due time by ‘‘Camille” 
and ‘‘Conscience.’’ Miss Morris’s Constance and 
Mr. Thorne’s Eustace, in the latter play, are both 
remarkably strong performances. 

Miss Anna Dickinson and Miss Fannie Daven- 
port. it is reported, have agreed to disagree. The 
cause of the trouple between these well-known and 
estimable gentlewomen is, of course, Miss Dickin- 
son’s play, “‘ An American Girl.” This work, as we 
have said before, is unworthy of Miss Dickinson's 
talent, and Miss Davenport, who produced it ori- 
ginally in this City, and who has performed in it 
elsewhere, has finally decided to give it up now 
and for alltime. The result of the dispute between 
the fair author and actor will be, it is feared, alaw- 
suit—although a friendly settlement would be pre- 
ferable to a so cxtreme measure. We learn 
through Miss Davenport herself that she is deter- 
mined to break her relations with Miss Dickinson, 
and, if necessary, to begin a lawsuit herself. Miss 
Dickinson, on her side, is equally determined. Miss 
Davenport, by the way, proposes to add “Camille” 


to her repertory. 
Mi ele ee 


THE OPERA IN BOSTON. 

The first week of Mr. Mapleson’s season of 
Italian opera in Boston was entirely successful. 
The performance of ‘‘Aida,”’ with which it opened, 
was spoken of by the daily journals as brilliant and 
powerful. On the second night Mme. Gerster 
made her first appearance as Lucia. The immense 
auditory of the Boston Theatre was crowded, and 
the performance was triumphant in all respects. 
All of the newspapers speak of the dramatie devel- 
opment of the prima donna which has hitherto been, 
remarked by the New-York press. Her Lucia was 
noted as ‘‘a perfectly sympathetic and consistent 
piece of work.’ No less praise was called forth by 
her performance of Gilda, which is probably her 
strongest part in a dramatic sense: and her mar- 
velous singing of ‘Caro nome,” according to the 
Boston Herald, fairly electrified the audience. In 
‘*Rigoletto” Galassi’s superb work as the Jester 


did not fail to receive its reward. Miss Cary was 
Maddalena, and, therefore, the remarkable quartet 
received a fine performance; and Ravelli was the 
Duke. Signor Campanini was heard during the 
week in Rhadames, and as Faust in Boito’s work, 
in which Mile. Valleria came forward to receive a 
cordial welcome. The great tenor seems to have 
been in his best voice, and carried his hearers with 
him throughout these two splendid performances. 
Sicunilieme ie 
MARIE ROZE IN CINCINNATI. 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 1.—The, English opera sea- 
son under Mr. Strakosch’s management was 
closed here this afternoon. ‘ Mefistofele’’ was the 
opera at the last performance, with Mme. Marie Réze 
as Margherita and Helen. Attheclose of the opera 
many persons in the audience remained to wish the 
popular prima donna a happy New Year. The 
company will start to-morrow morning on a spe- 
cial train for St. Louis. 

eimai ee. 
A ROW IN A BAR-ROOM. 

Patrick Ryan keeps a drinking-saloon and 
pool-room at No. 105 Christopher-street, and a num- 
ber of the boys in the neighborhood have been in 
the habit of going there to play pool. At noon yes- 
terday William McSweeney, aged 14, of No. 119 
Christopher-street, and several of his companions 
entered the saloon and insisted on playing pool. 
Ryan, who had been greatly annoyed by these 
youths earlier in the day, would not permit them 
to enter. A row ensued, during which one of the 
lads broke a pane of glass in the door leading to the 

ool-room. Another of the intruders threw a 

ottie at Ryan, which struck him on the head and 
broke several botties behind the bar. Ryan there- 
upon attempted to eject the disorderly youths, and 
one of them struck him on the bead with a stool. 
In self-defense Ryan ee up a billiard-cue and 
made an onslaught on his assailants, driving them 
from the place. In the mélée he struck MéSwee- 
ney on che head with the cue, injuring him severely. 
The lad was taken to St. Vincent's Hospital, and 
Ryan was arrested and locked up at the Charles- 
street Police station. 

_ OE 

A FUGITIVE BANK OFFICER ARRESTED. 

Joseph F, Milne, the alleged defaulting Pay- 
ing Teller of the Pocasset National Bank, of Pocus- 
set, Mass., was arrested last night in the 
St. Nicholas Hotel by Detectives Heidel- 
‘berg and Doran, of the Police Central 
Office. Milne, who is only 24 years of 
age, disappeared from Fall Riveronthe 27th of 
December last. It was discovered that after mak- 
ing up his books, just prior to his departure, he 
took $1,200, the property of the bank. During six 
years it {s estimated that he embezzled $7,500. He 
deserted a young wife and a child four weeks old 
in Fall River. His employers offered a reward for his 
capture, and it was thought that he had gone to 
Canada. Last night he was locked up in the Police 


Central Office to await a requisition from Massa- 
chusetts. 





OO 
SHOT AND SERIOUSLY WOUNDED. 
John McCarthy, aged 25, who claims to be a 
*longshoreman, who lives at No. 105 Goerck-street, 
was shot in the back of the neck and in the back 
below the shoulder last night while passing through 


Mangin-street. When found he refused to give any 
account of the shooting, and was taken to Bellevue 
Hospital. His wounds are serious. ‘The Police say 
that his charatter is bad. 


——— or 
A FREIGHT RRAKEMAN KILLED. 
Sino Sine, Jan. 1.—At about 2 0’clock this 
afternoon, just after a freight train had passed this 
station going north, the body of Thomas Funk, « 


brakeman, was found on the track about 200 yards 
north of the depot. He was badly mangled and al- 
most unrecognizable. Coroner Ackerman held an, 
inquest, when it was ascertained that he lived at 
Tivoli, was 19 years of age, and unmarried. 

a + nn 


A NEW STEAM PILOT-BOAT. 
FORTRESS MONROE, Jan. 1.—The new steam 


pilot-boat The Pilot, built for duty off the Capes of 


Virginia by the Maryland Pilot Association, arrived 
this morning from Baltimore, and soon after pro- 
caadad to her atatinn. 15 miles east of Cape Henry. 
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The Hetw-Borkh Cimes, Sunday, January 2, 


A REGAL WEDDING FEAST 


Oo 

MARRIAGE OF MISS SHARON AND 
SIR THOMAS HESKETH. 

SENATOR SHARON'S BELMONT MANSION 

ABLAZE WITH LIGHT AND HUNG WITH 

FLOWERS—AN ENTERTAINMENT WHICH 

SURPASSED THE RECEPTION TO GEN. 
GRANT. : 

San Francisco, Dec. 24.—The most brilliant 
wedding ever celebrated in California took place 
last evening at Belmont, the princely country seat 
of Senator William Sharon. Mr. Sharon’s daughter 
Flora, a petite brunette of 19 years, was united, in 
the presence of about 150 invited guests, to Sir 
Thomas Henry Fermor Hesketh, Baronet, of Ruf- 
ford Hall, Lancashire, England. The groom will be 


34 years old on the 9th of January. He is slightly 
above the medium height, rather thin, and 


stoops slightly when standing in _ repose. 
He has dark hair and ae small dark 
mustache and goatee. His family has 


flourished in Lancashire for the last seven centu- 
ries, and heisthe sixth Baronet inthe line, suc- 
ceeding to the title on the death of his father, Aug. 
20, 1872. His landed possessions in England are 
large, and Miss Flora has secured for a husband a 
genuine specimen of the titled aristocracy of the 
United Kingdom, with property enough to support 
her in all the luxury which her station as Lady Hes- 
keth will demand. The bride herself is a very 
beautiful and engaging young woman, with a pleas- 
antly rounded and graceful figure, and an extreme- 
ly girlish looking face. ‘ 
Belmont was decorated and embellished for this 
ceremony as it never was before, and the famous 
Grant reception pales in magnificence before that 
given by Mr. Sharon last evening in honor of 
hisdaughter’s nuptials. The great mansion was 
ablaze with a thousand gas-lights, which were em- 
bowered in flowers, and shaded by ferns and trop- 
ical plants. The floral display was on a scale of 
magnificence never before attempted even in 
California, whose citizens are noted for ex- 
travagance in arranging their entertainments. The 
conservatory of Belmont was exhausted by the de- 
mands made upon it, and a special car-load of 
flowers was sent from San Francisco. The house 
was transformed into atropical garden, and the 
guests wandered around in a scene of fairy splendor. 
The ground floor of the mansion wes converted into 
one large and spacious hall, partitions being removed 
and doors taken away.’ It was in this 
which was transformed for the time 
into a music-room, that the marriage cere- 
mony was performed, and here the florists 
expended the greater part of their skill. In the 
spacious entrance a forest of ferns introduced the 
visitor to the magnificent hall, where the eye was 
met by one grand mass of flowers and gas-lights. 
Hundreds of baskets of flowers were reflected in 
the costly mirrors, and the corners of the great 
apartment were rounded off by miniature gardens, 
either one of which would have stocked the estab- 
lishment of a first-class florist. Two thousand 


wreaths of smilax depended from different points 
in the room, and camellias, pjnks, tuberoses, and 
ferns were scattered around in every available 


spot. At the further end of the hall, and 
in what is known as the  music-room 
proper of the mansion, the bridal arch 
was erected. This was a _ magnificent 


Peet of floral architecture. The arch was 7 feet 
igh and 64 feet in width, the columns represent- 
ing two lofty cornucoplas, from which all kinds of 
flowers were falling in profusion. Over the centre 
was a large shield, striped with red, white, and blue 
flowers, and bearing the letters H and S, gracefully 
interwoven, and formed of pinks and camellias. 
From the shield depended a large wedding bell of 
white flowers. Festoons of smilax joined the 
chandeliers, and blooming orange trees loaded the 
air with their fragrance. The scene, altogether, 
was one which it would be difficult to surpass in 
beauty and magnificence. 

At7o’clock the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed. ~Mr. Sharon had invited 150 intimate 
friends to witness the marriage, and although the 
evening was rainy every person invited was pres- 
ent. Among them were Gen. and Mrs. Irvin Mce- 
Dowell, Gen. and Mrs. W. H. L. Barnes, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. T. Coleman, Mr. and Mrs. James C. Flood, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Jackson, Mrs. John P. Jones, Mr. 
and Mrs. D. O. Mills, and Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Yer- 
rington. The guests arranged themselves in the 
music-room in two lines, seven deep, extending from 
the bridal arch toward the entrance. The costumes 
of the ladies were all extremely rich and elegant, 
and diamonds flashed on all sides in the brilliantly 
lighted room. The procession formed at the head 
of the grand staircase on the second floor, and con- 
sisted of seven persons. The Rev. Dr. Beers, Pastor 
ot ‘Trinity Church, led, followed by Miss 
Bessie Sedgwick, the bridesmaid, and Fred 
Sharon, Sir Thomas Hesketh, with Mrs. S. 
R. Davis, a sister of Senator Sharon, and 
the bride, leaning on the arm of her father. 
Miss Sharon was elaborately dressed in a toilet 
worthy of a Quean. The gown was of gros de 
tour silk. The point of the skirt was one solid 
mass of embroidery wrought upon white satin, 
with beads, crystals, and pearls for ornaments, 
being an exact copy of the oe of an old court 
robe now hanging in the gallery of the Louvre, in 
Paris. Embellishing the sides of this front piece 
were panels of point d’Angleterre lace, 15 inches 
wide, with revers of the pearl embroidery, 
which joined to the undertrain, over which 
fella second train of the same silk. The crown- 
ing feature of the robe was a rich piece of 
point d’Angleterre lace, which began at the 
point of the skirt in front, was carried gracefully 
over the hips, and met at the back, falling over the 
entire train, and reaching to the bottom in two 
broad waves, being attached to the gown with 
bunches of white flowers. A plain tulle veil, reach- 
ing to the floor, was fastened to the hair witha 
knot of anbepine flowers, and the bride’s toilet 
was completed by the magnificent diamonds that 
once belonged to her mother. Miss Sedgwick, the 
bridesmaid. was tastefully arrayed in a white dress 
of gros de Naples silk made @ /w Beauharnais, the 
front being composed of the richest of white Span- 
ish lace. 

Sir Thomas Hesketh and Miss Flora Sharon 
took their places under the wedding bell, and Dr. 
Beers conducted the beautiful rrarriage service of 
the Church of England. Miss Sharon wes brought 
up a Catholic, but she determined a few days ago 
to be married according to the Protestant form, 
and, as her determination had not been made pub- 
lic, the appearance of Dr. Beers was a surprise to 
most of the guests. When the time for placing the 
wedding-ring arrived, some delay was caused 
by Sir Thomas having to search for that very 
necessary accompaniment to a wedding in high 
life. He finally found it in his waistcoat pocket, 
after pulling out a match-case, a pocket-knife, and 
several other reminders of his bachelor days. The 
groom was Very nervous throughout the ceremony, 
and his answers could not be heard by those near- 
est the arch. The bride was calm and collected, 
and gave her responses in a low, but calm and per- 
fectly distinct, voice. When the couple had been 
pronounced man and wife, the music which had 
accompanied the procession to the altar again filled 
the air, and the guests crowded forward to con- 
gratulate Sir Thomas and Lady Hesketh. A few 
minutes were passed in hand-shaking, and then the 
bride, escorted by her brother, and Sir Thomas, 
supporting Miss Sedgwick, promenaded down the 
hall, and the dancing of the evening began. 

The guests at the yeraes had been brought 
from San Francisco early in the evening by a spe- 
cialtrain. Just after the completion of the cere- 
mony a second special train arrived, bringing about 
1,000 additional guests, who were invited to the 
reception and wedding dinner. The mansion at 
Belmont was now thronged with ladies and 
gentlemen in brilliant toilets, and the scene 
was one of great magnificence. There was 
scarcely a family of wealth or social prominence 
on the Pacific coast which was not represented in 
the gathering. With the exception of the billiard- 
room. where liquors and _ cigars were dispensed by 
skilled waiters, and the dining-room, every room in 
the great house was thrown open for dancing, and as 
soon as the guests had paid their respects to the new- 
ly married couple, who held their reception on the 
second floor of the house, they joined in the dance. 
There was a noticeable absence of low-necked 
dresses among the ladies, although there was no lack 
of gorgeous toilets. At midn = the dinner was 
served in the spacious hall which was once the art 
gallery, but which was converted into a supper- 
room at the time of the Grant reception. Here a 
wide and long table was spread, pen with 
glass, silver, and china service, and here the guests 
were served by 60 colored waiters, dressed in black 
and wearing white kid gloves, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Sharon’s chef de cuisine. The 
menu, which was superior to that of the Grant re- 
ception, was as follows: 

Qroveevcrerere POLOPOPE LOPE LLAPIELL OD TS nernscesovercere® 
BéLMONT, - 
‘ Le 23 Decembre, 1880. 
SOUPER. 
MENU, 
Chaud, 

Huitres a la Poulette. Huitres Frites. 
Bouchés 4 la Trainon. Terante a la Maryland. 
Croquettes de Vollailie A la Sharon. 
Entrées Froides, 

Filet de Soles 4 la Ravigote. 

Aspic d@’huitres 4 Ja Duchesse. 
Galantine de perdreaux a la Perigord. 

Pate de foie gras 41’ Alsacienne. 
Chaudfroids de becasaines a la Circassienne. 
Salade de langouste 4ux oeufs de Vanneaux. 

ade de volaille & la moderne. 
Poulets a Ja Anglaise. 
Sandwiches assortie. 
Grosses Fieces Froide. 
creas de Galantine de Dindes a la Renaissance. 
Bastion Rustiquex en pain de aibier Ala Mazagrau. 

Jambon de Westpha ie historié. 

Filet de boeuf sur socie 4 la Britannia. 

Langue de buffalo a I'Ita!ienne. 

Dindonneaux 4 la Parisienne. 

Dessert. 
aishissement. 
Punch au champagne. Orangeade. 
Orgeat. Groseilles. 
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aud, 
Consommé de Volaiile en tasse. 
Bavaraises au e ¢ Atenas et Mexicaine. 
‘ n. 
POOCDPOIOLEAOPOND DEED PEED ODED sere reneregerrerre® 


The supper-room was brilliantly illuminated by 
five central chandeliers of crystal and gold, and 
10 brackets, the whole comprising nearly 100 
jets. Among the grand pieces on the table, 
**Le Bastion Rustique’’ was the, most elab- 
orate. It represented a dilapidated ‘castle 
with its antiquated oe The castle 
was the centre of a autiful lake, 
the of which were clad in the rich 
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verdure. The lake was filled with gold-fish, which 
swam around, and at times appeared above the 
rocks and shrubbery. On the top of the tower 
was a huge game pie. The morning sun had begun 
to climb the horizon before the last guest left the 
hospitable portals of Mr. Sharon’s mansion, and 
turned his back on the grandest entertainment 
ever given at Belmont. Sir Thomas and his lady 
will remain at Belmont until to-morrow, when 
they will come to this city, and remain at the 
Palace Hotel until their departure for Washington. 
rr 


THE SOMEKSET RING TRIAL. 


a 
CLOSE OF THE CASE OF ‘‘ DICTATOR’? CORY— 


A VERDICT FOR THE COUNTY. 


SOMEEVILLE, N. v., Dec. 31.—The Cory case 
was given to the jury yesterday just before 40’clock. 
The trial of the cause has ocenpied eight days, it be- 
ing one of the longest civil cases tried in the Somer- 
set Circuitin many years. The defendant, Cory, was 
upon the witness stand one anda half days, and was 
subjected to the strongest cross-examination of any 
of the witnesses. In his direct testimony he said 
that, out of all the county bills which 
had been paid to him, and which were claimed 
by the county, he could now account for about 
10; the rest he could not itemize. The bills were 
nearly all “for paying sundry bridge bills,” and 
he declared that he originally had the items, which 
he exhibited to the Freeholders who had signed the 
bills, but he had not preserved them. The bridges 
were a few scattering ones, moetly in what is now 
North Plainfield Township. He declared that Free- 
holders Updike and Veghte, from aremote part of 
the county, being of opposite politics, had been 
ordered by the Board of Freholders to view the 
Warren Township bridges, and to watch him (Cory,) 
so that he could not steal; and, that, therefore, they 
had signed his bills instead of the Freeholders of the 


next adjoining township as the law required. He 
denied paying his private accounts with county 
orders. He also testified that he had an offset 
of $3,000 against the county, which was just and 
true. It consisted of three more bills, similar to 
those which were the subject of the suit, each for 
“paying sundry bridge bills,’’ amounting to over 
$900, and the interest on $7,000 lent the county in 
1870, which he received back in November, 1872. 

Oncross-examination he admitted giving Berry and 
Thorn and Joseph P. Humble orders corresponding 
with his private accounts with them, but explained 
that the county owed him those sums at that time, 
and he had the orders made directly to them for 
convenience. From this point on the questioning 
by Mr. Voorhees was close and searching, and the 
defendant became uneasy and freguently unable to 
answer or to say more than “‘he didn’t know.” The 
examination upon the set-off was so severe that, 
after an eee over night, Cory’s counsel 
withdrew his claim to the $900. Astothe money 
lent the county in 1870 he admitted that his private 
bank account showed that he had to his own credit 
nearly $7,000 during a part of the period for which 
he claimed interest; that it included some of the 
county’s money drawn by him with which to build 
the new jail; that the Collector did not include the 
loan in his annual statements published in the 
newspapers in 1871 and 1872; that he never asked 
the Board of Freeholders to pay it. preferring to 
hold it as an offset to this suit. He admitted in- 
dorsing the names of a dozen persons upon the 
backs of their youchers and drawing the money 
upon them, but claimed to have been authorized to 
doso. Work had been done on his dam, but he 
deemed it county work. Mr. Cory seemed greatly 
annoyed by the cross-examination, and was heartily 
glad when it was over. 

Ex-Freeholders Veghte, Updike, and Jewell, the 
abetters of the frauds practiced during the years 
1868-71, were placed upon the stand, and testitied 
that they all had had memoranda about these bills, 
put they had disappeared. One had built a new house 
and had not seen them.since. Another had lost 
them when accounting to the board for his trans- 
actions eight years ago. Another had failed to 
look much, but thought his data were gone, Cory 
himself, said his neighbors’ small children had en- 
tered his quiet hermitage on the mountain, and 
played among his private papers in a desk, and all 
were now missing. It seemea like a huge joke to 
these witnesses—their trifling thus with the most 
serious matters when upon oath, and the counsel 
of the county warmly commented upon it in sum- 
ming up. The Freeholders named above, all testi- 
fled that the board sent Veghte and Updike to 
Warren to sign these bills, if correct; but the min- 
utes of the board were produced, and four other 
ener of the board, all agreeing to the contrary 
act. 

The court limited counsel to two hours each, 
which proved insufficient to do the cause justice. 
Mr. Voorhees and Mr. Bartine summed up for the 
county, and Mr. Clark and Mr. Hogeman for the 
defendant. All made powerful appeals to the 
jury. The Judge occupied nearly two hours in his 
charge, holding the law to be as the plaintiff's 
counsel insisted. He said that a public officer of 
a corporation must account for moneys in 
his hands when required to do so, and an action of 
assumpsit would lie to recover such moneys if ille- 
gally paid to him. Nosettlement of the board with 
the County Collector would preclude the county 
from bringing the action. The rule relating to vol- 
untary payment did not apply. The doctrine or 
ultra vires did apply to this caso. Where there was 
fraud there could be no defense; where an ille- 
gality, the money then could be recovered, pro- 
vided the defendant did not show conclusively ex- 
actly how he had applied the money. 

SomERVILLE, Jan. 1.—The Cory jury came in at 
8 o’clock this morning, after being out thirty-eizht 
hours, with a verdict in favor of the county of 
$4,891. The trouble was not, it seems, as toa 
judgment forthe county, but the calculations of 
interest upon the many claims involved, and 
the admission or rejection of certain. ones, 
which. might have been classified, under the 
Judge’s charges, in either of two categories. The 
verdict gives universal satisfaction, and proves 
that the country’s claim has always been a right- 
eoug one on the merits. 


A TALE FOR COUNTRY FOLKS. 
cient hades 
AN ABSURD AND IMPOSSIBLE STORY OF A 
PROVIDENCE LADY’S ADVENTURES IN A 
NEW-YORK STUDIO. 
From the Providence Journal, Dec. 31. 

A few days ago, while a lady of our city, of 
artistic tastes and habits, was walking leisurely 
along Fifth-avenue, she noticed a sign of an ar- 
tist’s studio, whereupon she entered an open door, 
ascended cne flight of stairs, rapped at the artist's 
door, heard the words *‘ come in,”’ and entered a 
spacious room, elegantly furnished. Its high win- 


dows were richly draped with heavy curtains, fine 
pictures were hung upon the walls, and standing 
on the floor is an easel, after the fashion of most 
artists. Inthe room sata man alone, with over- 
coat and hat on, immovable, and with eyes glar- 
ing fiercely on his visitor, as if enraged at 








her intrusion, but not uttering a word. A 
few moments assed: she made a_ casual 
remark in regard to some picture, when he 


suddenly pope from his seat, rushed == her, 
seized her by the throat, his eyes glaring wildly and 
his features indicating the fiercest excitement, and 
exclaimed, madly: ** Now I have you! I have been 
looking for you for the last 10 years, and now I 
have got you at last, and I'll kill you.”’ At first the 
shock to her was terrible and overwhelming, and 
she became quite unconscious; but, recovering her- 
self a little, she struggled, screamed. and entreated, 
but to no purpose. He clung to her throat with 
one hand, and with the other tried to fill her mouth 
with her clothing. Finally, having loosed his hold, 
he rushed to the door, locked it, seized a large 
knife and began to sharpen it upon his shoe, telling 
her that her time had come and-she must prepare 
to meet her God; that he was going to cut her 
into inch pieces. She fell upon her _ knees, 
prayed, entreated, told him of her hus- 
band and child, and wept in the wild- 
est agony, fully believing that her time had 
come, that she must die, but with po avail. He 
continued to make his preparations in the most vio- 
lent excitement. He told herthat he should put 
her body in the large stove in his room to burn it 
up. Finally, overcome by excitement, she sank 
upon the floor. At this the rage of the madman 
seemed to subside a little. Still, he continued his 
threats and preparations. After having recovered 
alittle from her exhaustion, having now been in 
the clutches of the lunatic for over two hours, 
during which time she had suffered untold agony, 
she now entreated him to give her some food or 
something to revive her. It was now about 6 
o’clock in the evening. He then went to the 
door, ae that he was going to get something 
for himself, unlocked it, opened, went out. 
and locked the door behind him. Alone in 
the room. she screamed to the top of her 
voice, hoping she might bring some one to her 
rescue, but to no avail. He soon returned, still 
threatening her with instant death if she was not 
silent. The fiend seemed to have no other purpose 
but to torment her, or to take her life. Finally he 
told her that if she would take hisarm and go 
ov down stairs, she could go. Hope now 

awned upon her. She told him that she would 
do anything. He accordingly made her walk down 
with him into the street. She felt inexpressible 
relief, having got out of prison. Here she strove 
to extricate herself, but he threatened to dash her 
brains out against the walls of the building unless 
she went quietly. Shé told him she wanted to take 
an ‘‘up-town car.’ He said, “I'll go with you. Til 
follow you to the ends of the earth.” He entered 
the car with her, sat down by her side and appeared 
perfectly sane. He paid her fare, and never ut- 
tered a word till she got out of the car. He fol- 
lowed her, and, on arriving at her residence said to 
her, “‘you must be at my place to-morrow at 11 
o'clock. I shall follow you. You can’t hve with- 
out me.”” She then opened the door and closed it 
upon him with unutterable relief; thus she was 
onen more free from the clutches of a maniac, and 
had escaped impending death. 

The affair occurred near the Fifth-Avenue Hotel. 
The man was thin and spare, above the medium 
height, of sandy complexion, bald, wore a mus- 
tache—she thinks—was richly dressed, wore dia- 
mond bosom studs, and nicely fitting buff gloves. 
These he put on carefully whenever he went out. 
ne 


|} TRAINS THROWN FROM THE TRACK. 

Boston, Jan. 1.—The Plymouth express on 
the Old Colony Road, which left Boston at 3:40 
oclock this afternoon, consisting of an engine, 
baggage-car, smoking-car, and four passenger 
coaches, jumped the track when near the station 


at Weymouth, the accident being caused. by the 
breaking of a switbh-rod. Tne baggage-car was 
wrenched by being thrown inst the station. 
The station was, also badly damaged, the 
locomotive crushing into the platform and 
sides of the i . The passenger cars 








were switched accidentally upon a side _track,. 
thereby escaping injury. Engineer Corson his 
knee fractured, and a young man, name nown, 
had his leg broken. There was a great fright, but 
further than the above, no serious damage. _ 
Nasnva, N. H., Jan. 1.—The through freight train‘ 
from Portland to New-York vie the Nashua and 
Rochester Road, due here at 2:40 o’clock this morn-. 
ing, was thrown from the track between Sandown 
and East Derry. Twelve cars filled with merchan- 


dise were wrecked. The accident was caused by | DDD 


a broken rail. Nobody was injured. 
et 


FOREIGN BUSINESS INTERESTS. | 

Lonpon, Jan. 1.—The Employers’ Liability 
and the Grain Cargoes bills, passed at the last ses- 
sion of Parliament, went into operation to-day. 

Alfred New has failed. He was proprietor of 
extensive iron works at Trowel, near Nottingham. 
His liabilities are heavy. James Brierley & Co., 
cotton spinners, of Rochdale, have also. failed. 
Their liabilities are stated at £23,000. 

The Economist says: ‘The rate of discount for 
bank bills, sixty days to three months, is 25g per 
cent., and for trade bills, sixty days to three 
months, 2% to 3 per cent. The Stock - 
change was mostly occupied with the set- 
tlement, which began on Tuesday morning and 


concluded on Thursday night. A large volume of 
business has, however, been done:for the new 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
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WEI DE MEYER’S CATARRH CURE; not merely a 
local relief, but an Absolute absorbent antidote and 
constitutional cure, as infallible as vaccination. “It 
is worth ten times the cost,” Rev. C.J. Jones, New- 
Brighton, N. Y¥. “It cured a member of my family 
who had suffered over 30 YEARS,” J. D. McDonaLp, 
No. 710 Broadway, New-York. A real cure of Catarrlz 
for $l! Delivered by druggists, or by D. B. DEWEY, 
& CO., No. 46 Dey-st., New-York. “TREATISE,” with 
atatements, names, and addresses of the cured, mailed 
free. 


BREAD AND MILK. 
We supply the best of both. Send postal for our 


account, fostered greatly by the belief that | preap AND MILK CIRCULAR. 


money will now be cheap. Prices have al- 
most universally advanced largely. Gas com- 
panies, Reading Railroad shares, and Atlantic 
cable shares are the only noteworthy exceptions 
while the general tone of. the Continental 
Bourses, American markets and =” English 
peeve Exchanges is one of unusual buoyancy. 
tis argued that we are about to enter upon what 
bids fair to be a very active year, in which we 
may, at any rate, hope to participate in the ex- 
traordinary inflation of prices now witnessed in 
America, and to say the movement is 
rapid to be_ stable, and to caution holders 
of securities that they are likely to embarrass their 
resources by overcommitments, as we certainly be- 
lieve to be the case at the present time in America, 
1s to — to deaf ears. Thereis only one trust- 
worthy check to such an outbreak of speculation 
as the markets now appear ripe for, and thatisa 
material rise in the value of money.” 
re 


RICHMOND'S PROSPERITY. 
RICHMOND, Va., Jan. 1.—The Dispatch pub- 
lishes this morning a vast budget of statistical and 
other information, showing the city’s progress in 
manufactures, trade, and commerce, together 


with facts and figures exbkibiting the social condi- 
tion of the people, &c. These statistics show an 
increase during the year just closed of 137 manu- 
facturing establishments over the previous year, 
making the whole number now in operation 702, 
with a total capital invested of $8,692,626. an in- 
crease of nearly $2,000,000. The operatives em- 
ployed for the past year numbered 17,000, nearly 
3,000 more than in 1879. The sales amounted to 
$24,704,892. an increase of $1,218,000. Allthe other 
figures and information show an equally satisfac- 
tory state of affairs, and the Dispatch congratu- 
lates the people .on their present condition. and 
speaks hopefully of the prosperous outlook for 


the future. 
— 2 ce 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
PROVIDENCE, Jan. 1.—The Directors of the 
American Institute of Instruction held their an- 


nual meeting in Boston to-day and made arrange- 
ments for the next meeting of the institute, to be 
held in Bethlehem, N. H., July 5, 6,7, and 8, if 
proper facilities are offered. 
neal degli = 

COINAGE AT THE PHILADELPHIA MINT. 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 1.—During the month 
of December 9,097,265 pieces were coined at the 
Mint in this city, their total value being $6,889,- 
075 70. Of these pieces there were 276, 140 eagles, 
687,640 half eagles, 1,000 three-dollar pieces, and 
600,255 silver dollars. 


ae ——— 
THE BUSTON WALKING-MATCH ENDED. < 
Boston, Jan. 1.—The Ennis walking-match 
closed to-night, with Lacouse scoring 425 and Wil- 


mot 400 miles. The time of the walking was 127 
hours, 
a mI 


Business men who need safes that are abso- 
lutely fire-proof, and which are superb in finisb and 
complete in convenience, will find the safe required 
at Messrs. Frothingham & Emory’s, No. 20 Vesey- 
street. No bettersafe is made. No cast-iron is 
used in the manufacture, and the patent six-flanged 
steel doors and jambs secure safety for books and 
papers, despite the hottest fire.—Hxchange. 


velof success, and cume the nearest 4 universal Pana- 
cea of anything known in medicine. 
—Advertisement. Prof. D. A. Loomis, M. D, 


a 


Winchester’s Hypophosphites 
Will cure Ces. Coughs, Weak Lungs, Bron- 
chitis, and General Debility. Established 21 years.— 
Advertisement. 


peritoneal intro, 
PARENTs, do not use vile drugs or nostrums in 
your families; use pure Hop BirrErs.— Advertisement. 








Excite the appetite and you will get rid of 
crepenee. The most excellent stimulants to that 
effect are the world-renowned ANGOSTURA BIT- 
TERS. Be sure to eee grocer or druggist for the 
genuine article, manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. SIEGERT 
& SONS, 

ee : 

If you desire an absolutely pure, native 
WINE for the Holidays, ask your druggist or grocer 
for DR. UNDERHILL’S UNION PORT from tie Croton ' 
Point Vineyards. Vintage 12 to 16 years old, 

<> 3 

Rupture Radically Cured. — Dr.‘ MARSH’S 
vee em only — ‘aan gure: 40 years’ prac- 

cal experience. Only ce, No. 2 Vesey-st., 0 - 
site St. Paul’s Church. 7 

Satsang cas cmeesi 
ives instant relief, and is infalli- 
S. Sampies free. Depot, 83 Mercer-st. 
oC 


“Alderney Brand.” 
CONDENSED MILK. 
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BRUNDAGE.—On Friday, Dec. 31, 1880,° Mary L., 
wife of the late James H. Brundage, Jr., of Brooklyn. 

The relatives and friends of the family are respect- 
fully invited to attehd the funeral services at her late 
residence, No. 150 Willow-st., Brooklyn, on Sunday, 
Jan. 2, 1881, at 4o’clock. Please omit flowers, 

CROW.—MottHaven, Jan. 1, Minnie C., wife of Al- 
bert T. Crow. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

FREELAND.—On Friday, Dec. 31, 1880, Soputa G., 
widow of the late A. M. Freeland. 

Friends and relatives are respectfully invited to at- 
tend the funeral from her late residence, No. 438 West 
34th-st., on Monday, Jan. 3, 1881, at 1 o’clock P. M. 

FRIEDMAN.—On Saturday, Jan. 1, at the Albemarle 
Hotel. CoRNELIA, wife of Leopold Friedman, 

Relatives and friends are respectfully invited to at- 
tend the funeral services on Monday, Jan. 3, at 4 P. M., 
s ro Church of the Holy Communion, 20th-st, and 

“av. 

were papers please copy. 

L{AVEN.—At her sister’s home, No. 448 Clason-av., 
Brooklyn, on New Year’s morning, of consumption, 
cases, daughter of the late Samuel L. and Alice B. 

aven. 

Funeral from the Church of 8t. Mary the Virgin, 
West 45tn-st., New-York, on Tuesday morning, Jan. 4, 
at 10 o'clock. Interment at Rye. Her friends are in- 
vited to attend without further notice. 

Boston papers please copy. 

{OGENCAMP.—At Paterson, N. J., on Thursday, Dec. 
30, Naxcy, relict of the late W. 8. Hogencamp, aged 73 
years. 

Funeral services on Monday, Jan. 3, at No. 151 Car- 
roll-st., at 2 P. M. { 

DSON.—At Kiverside, Conn., Friday, Dec, 31, 1880, 
of pleuro pneumonia, KRASMUS b. Hupson, M. D., of 
New-York City, aged 75 years. 

Funeral at Riverside, Conn., Monday, Jan. 3, 1881, at. 
12noon. Train on New-Haven Railroad leaves Grand 
Central Depot, 42d-st., at 10:10 A. M.; returning train 
arrives in New-York at 3 P.M. Interment at Spring- 
fleld, Mass. 

HUNT.—On ‘Saturday, Jan. 1, 1881, after a brief ill- 
ness, Mrs. C. L. Hunt, age 38, 

The funeral services will take place at No. 72 West 
35th-st., Sunday, Jan. 2, at 1 o’clock P. M. Her remains 
will be taken to North Canaan, Conn., for interment. 

KING.—At Astoria, on Friday morning, Dec. 31, 
ANNIE, Wife of Robert King, and daughter of the late 
Samuel Noss, in the 34th year of her age. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral services from her late residence, Camelia-t., on 
Monday. Jan. 3. at 1 o’clock. : 

KISSINGEN.—On Wednesday, Dec. 29, 188v, at Phila- 
delphia, Penn., Ips, beloved wife of John Kissingen, 
aged 24 years and 11 months. 

riencés and relatives are respectfully invited to at- 
tend her funeral from the residence of her mother, 
No. 142 Willoughby-st., Brooklyn, Long Island, on Sun- 
day. Jan. 2, 1881, at 2 o’clock P, M. 

MALL—At Brooklyn, on Saturday morning, Jan. 1, 
WILLIAM MALI, In the 66th year of his age. 

Funeral from the Church of St. Charles Boromeo, 
Sidney-place, Brooklyn, on Monday, at 10 o’clock. 

McDOUGAL.—On Saturday, Jan. 1, Joun McDovucGaL, 
aged 71 years. 

latives and friends of the family are respectfully 
invited to attend his funeral on Sunday, the 2d, at3 

. M., from No. 40 Randolph-av., Jersey City Heights. 

PADDOCK.—at Yonkers, on Thursday, Dec. 30, 1880, 
Wriiiam H. Pappock, only son of Walter H. and Ann 
Marla Paddock, aged 20 years 2 months and 8 days. 

Relatives and friends are res trully invited to at- 
tend the funeral services at St. John’s Church, Yon- 
kers, on Monday, Jan. 3, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

PHELvS.—In this City, Dec. $0, BENJAMIN K. PHELPS, 


ed 48, 
“eaceal from Broadway Tabernacle Church, corner 
84th-st., on Sunday, Jan. 2, at 2:30 P.M. Friends are 
invited to attend without further notice. 

POPE,.—On Wednesday, Dec. 29, 1880, of pneumonia, 
JOHN Pope. artist. - 

The rélatives and friends are respectfully invited to 
attend the funeral services, which will be held at Dr. 
Crosby’s church. corner of 22d-st. and 4th-av., on Mon- 
day, Jan. 8, 1881, at 2 Pb. M. The members of the 
Artists’ Fund Society are also invited to be present, 

SCHOONMAKER.—At Chaseville, Fla., on Dec. 20, 
Mary E., wife of the late Geo. W. Schoonmaker. 

Friends are invited to attend the funeral on Monday, 
Jan. 3, at llo’clock A. M., f Dr. Tyng’s church, 
Madison-av. and 42d-st. No flowers. 

SITGREAVES.—At Brooklyn, Jan. 1, 1881, JosEPH 
ELSEGOOD, Infant son of Chas. M. and Rose Sitgreaves, 
aged 27 days. 

ERRY.—On Saturday, Jan. 1, 1881, Mary L., wife of 
Allyn B. Terry. 

Funeral at the residence of her brother, A. G. Belden, 
No. 458 Franklin-av., Brooklyn, on Tuesday, Jan. 4, 
at 2o’clock P. M. 

TIBBALS.—At Greenpoint, Brooklyn, Jan. 1, tn the 
18th year of her age, ANNIE ROWLAND, daughter of 
Henry H. and Kuth A. Tibbals. 

Funeral service at the residence of her parents, No. 
148 Milton-st., Greenpoint, Monday. 3d inst., at 3 P.M. 
Relatives and friends are respectfully invited. Burial 
the day following at New-Haven, Conn., on the ar- 
rival of the 11 o’clock A. M. train from New-York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
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HEALTd FOOD COMPANY, No. 74 4th-av. 


BEST FOOD FOR HORSES. . 
We prepare a superior food for horses. Send postal 


for circular. 
HEALTH FOOD COMPANY, No. 74 4th-av. 


EGIN THE NEW YEAR BY SUBSCRIBING 

for ANDREWS’ AMERICAN QUEEN, the oniy 
society Roper containing the social news of the Cont'- 
nent. Balls, weddings, receptions, &c., in every im, 
portant city fully reported. Subscription price. $4 per 
-R. ANDREWS, Publisher, Tribune Building.’ 

UPERFLUOUS HAIR.—MME. JULIAN’S SPE-' 
WOCIFIC will permanently remove all disfigurements 
from face or body witheut injuring the skin. Ladies 
thus afflicted may call or address (sending postage for 
circular) to Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th-st., New-York.| 


XERCISE, HEALTH, AMUSEMENT. 

J. WOOD'S GYMNASIUM, No. 6 East 28th-st.; open 
day and evening; running-track, rowing-machines, 
boxing, training, baths, &c. 


V EDDING NOTES, CARDS, AND ENVE- 
lopes; latest styles. A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 
No. 182 Broadway. Monograms, crests, seals, &c. 


Q OM ETHING NEW.—MOLIERE THERMO- 
ELECTRIC BATH, including Turkish or Russian, 
one dol'tareach. Open to-day. No. 21 West 27th-st. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


The foreign mails for the week ending Saturday, 
Jan. 8, 1881, will close at this office on Tuesday, at 5:30 
A. M., for Europe, by steam-ship Nevada, via Queens- 
town: on Wednesday, at 6;30 A. M., for Europe, by 
steam-ship Parthia, via Queenstown, and at 6:30 A. 
M., for France, by steam-ship France, via Havre; 
on Thursday, ‘at 7:30 A. M., for Europe, by steam- 
ship Baltic, via Queenstown, (correspondence for 
Germany and France must be specially addressed.)' 
and at 9:30 A. M. for Europe, by steam-ship 
Westphalia, via Plymouth, Cherbourg, and Ham- 
burg; on Saturday, at 8 A. M., for Europe, by 
steam-ship City of Berlin, via Queenstown, (corre- 
spondence for Germany and Scotland must be spe-. 
cially addressed,) and at 10 A. M., for Scotland direct, 
by steam-ship Bolivia, via Glasgow, and at 104A. M.,, 
for Belgium direct, by steam-ship, Belgeniand, via 
Antwerp, and at 11 A. M., for Europe, by steam-ship 
Neckar, via Southampton and Bremen. The maiis for 
Honduras and Livingston leave New-York, Jan. 4. The! 
mails for the West Indies, Brazil, and argentine leavo 
New-York Jan. 5. The mails for Hayti leave New- 
York Jan. 6. The mails for Cubaand Mexico leave 
New-York Jan. 6. The mails for Jamaica, Greytown, 
Savanilla, &c., leave New-York Jan. 7. The mails for 
Venezuela and Curacoaleave New-York Jan. 8. The 
mails for Porto Rico leave New-York Jan. 8. The mails 
for Australia, &c., leave San Francisco Jan. 15. The 
mails for China and i leave San Francisco Jan. 22. 

THOMAS L. JAMES, Postmaster. 

Post OFFICE, NEW-YoRK, Jan. 1, 1881, 
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a Re SALE—A PERFECT FILE OF THE NEW- 


YORK DAILY TIMES from the first copy, Sept. 18, 
1851, to date; in 107 bound volumes; also, a printed 
and bound Index, from 1863 to date. Address K., Box 
No. 157 Times Office. t 


OW READY.—THE AMERICAN CODE OF 

MANNEKS; the best beok on Etiquette extant; 400 
pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1. For 
sale by all book-sellers. W. R. ANDREWS, Publisher, 
Tribune Building. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. ° 
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T THE WEST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

West 42d-st., between 5th and 6th avs., the Pastor, 
Rev. Thomas 8S. Hastings, D. D., will preach on Sun- 
day, Jan. 2, at 11 A. M..and the Rev. W. R. L 
Riverdale, at 7:30 P. M. 


NTHON MEMORIAL CHURCH. 48THST., 

west of 6th-av.—Rev. R. Heber Newton will preach 

at ae and give brief address at choral. ayers 
at . M. 


LL SOULS’ CHURCH, 4TH-AV., CORNER 

20th-st.— Sunday, Jan. 2, The Rev. Dr. Bellows wilt 
preach, 11 A. M. Public cordially invited. Sunday- 
school, 9:30 A. M. 


LEECKER-STREET UNIVERSALIST 
Church, corner of Downing.—Servicesat 10:45 
and 7:30. Morning sermon—“ Quotations from Dr. 
Chapin.” Evening, lecture to young ladies. Sub- 
ect—"Ideality and Reality.” Rev. S. A. Gardner, 
‘astor. 


ord, of 











¢¢ FEHOLD HE COMETH !” AND HIS MES-’ 
senger will preach onthe mighty theme in the 
Medical College, corner 23d-st. and 4th-av., on Sunday 
at3 P.M. Christians come and hear.. 
YHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, CORNER OF 
/34th-st. and Park-a».—The Pastor, the Rev. Robert 
Coliyer, will preach. Morning at 11; subject—* The 
Watchword for the New Year:” evening at 8—"“A 
b> in the Life of George Stephenson.” Public in- 
vited. 


/versalist Society.) 57th-st., corner 8th-av., James M. 
Pullman, D. D., Pastor.—Sunday morning at 11, the 
Rev. A. J. Canfield will preach. Evening, at 7:45, the 
Pastor will preach, Subject—“ Beginning a New Year.”* 


YHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, MAD!I- 
/son-av. and 42d-st.—Week of prayer. Mr. D. L. 
Chubbuck, Evangelist, of Boston, will conduct Gospel 
meetings in the basement of the church (entrance ou 
42d-st.) every evening at 7:45. Allare invited. Come. 


CHURCH OF THE HEAVENLY REST, 
5th-av., above 45th-st. 
Rev. DR. HOWLAND, RECTOR. 
Sunday, Jan. 2,11 A. M., 4 P. M. 
(\HURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY, 
Sth-av., corner 45th-st., Rev. James M. Pullman 


D. D., will preach at 11 A. M., and Rev. A. J. Canfield 
at 7:45P.M. Sunday-school, 9:30 A.M. All are invited. 


YHURCH OF THE STRANGERS, MERCER- 

Jst., near S8th.—The Rev. Dr. Deems, Pastor, wi'l 
preach to-day at 10:30 morning‘and 7:30 evening. All 
the seats are always free. 

leans CHURCH, CORNER 4TH-AV. AND 
( st-st.--Services at 11 A. M. and 3:30 P.M. The 
Rev. Dean Gray, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., will preach 
in the morning. 


HURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, MAD- 
ison-ay. and 42d-st., Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D. 
D., Rector. New Year’s Day service at 10 A. M. 


3 ARIST CHURCH, 5TH-AV. AND 35TEDST., 
the Rev. Dr. Shipman, Rector.—Services at 10:30 A.M, 
ISCIPLES OF CHRIST, 28TH-ST.. NEAH 
Broadway, the Rev. Joseph Bradford Cleaver, Pas: 
‘tor.—Morning theme—" Philosophy of Christianity.” 
No.8, “Was Jesus of Nazareth God or man?” even- 
ing—Children’s hour. Attractive programme. 


IRST BAPTIST CHURCH, CORNER 39TK- 
st. and cers ns by the Pastor, the Kev. 
John Peddie, D. D., at 11 A. M. and 7:45P.M. Young 
‘people’s prayer-meeting Monday evening; general 
‘prayer-meeting Friday evening, both commencing at 
7:45 P.M. Strangers cordially invited. 
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RRS SOCIETY OF SPIRITUALISTS, 
Republican Hall, No. 55 West 33d-st.—Mrs. Brigham 
lectures morning and evening. Morning lecture—An- 
swers to subjects presented by the audience. 


IRST REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Madison-av. and 55th-st.. Rev. William. T. Sabine, 
Rector.—Services, 11 A. M. and 7:45 P. M. Seats al- 
‘ways free in the evening. 





ME* DR.STILL WILL OPEN A COURSE 
I of lectures on practical religion, at 3 P. M. to-day, 
at No. 23 East l4th-st., (Cartier Hall.) Subject—" God 
Speaking to the Conscience of England, saying: ‘Let 
My Poop e Go.’”’ 








EW JERUSALEM CHURCH, (SWEDEN- 
borgian,) 35th-st., between Park and Lexington. 
avs., the Rev. S. Seward, Pastor.—Services at 11 
A. M.. Jan. 2, 1881. Text, Matt. v.: 23 and 24: “If thou 
hring thy gift to the alter and there rememberest that 
thy brother hatn aught against thee,” &c., &c. Sub- 
ect—" Preparations for the Holy Supper.”” The most 
oly sacrament of the Lord’s — will be adminis- 
tered. Sunday-school at 9:30 A. hh. 


Rees ee ceciahanaidteecis ete ater anna tilielitincastiince tre 
ILGRIM BAPTIST CHURCH, 33D-ST., BE- 
tween Sth and 9th avs., the Rev. Henry Cross, Pas: 

tor.—Services, 10:30 and 7:30. Evening sermon to the 

young. Sunday-school and Bible classes, 2:30. Stran- 
gers welcomed. 


Nestea sean tate ch codices ip ceaagscistaonsiilieinaniiaren ac ciaiaemiiaiaatal 
SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE.— 

The Rev. John W. Chadwick will lecture before 
this society, at Chickering Hall, 5th-av., corner of 
18th-at., on Sunday, Jan. peo eeeaee at 10:30% 
closed at 11 A. M. All interested invited to.attend. 
Subject—" The Origin and Destiny of Man.” ; 


QAW YER MEMORIAL (SECOND UNIVERSAL- 
ist) Church, on 127th-st., between 4th and Lexing- 
ton avf.—-The Rev.D. M. Hodge, Pastor, will occupy the 

ulpit at1l A.M. Subject—“ A Reed Shaken with the 
Wind.” Evening at 7:30 o’clock, Sunday-school at 14 








{7T. GEORGE'S CHURCH. THE REV. D&« 
Williams, Rector.—Services at 11 A. M., 3:30 P. M, 
and 8P.M. Public cordfally invited to all these ser; 
vices. The Rev. John W. Kramer will preach at 
P.M. Allseats free at this service. * 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH. 
4G6th-st., north side, between Sth and 6thavs., 
The Rev. A. B. HAKT, Rector. 
Services on Sunday at 10:30 A. M. and 4 P. ML 


QT. ANDREW'S CHURCH, 127TH-5S7. AND 
»34th-av., Rev. Francis Lobdell, Rector.—Services at 
10:30 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. ae 
RINITY CHAPEL.—THE REV. F. Cc. EWER, 
D. D., will, at the request of the Rector and Clergy of 
Trinity Parish, repeat his sermon on “ The Priests now 
Imprisoned for Conscience-sake in England,” 2t 
Trinity Chapel, 25th-st., near Broadway,on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 2, at 7:30 0’c!ock. The preacher will re- 
spond to objections made to his position since the ser- 
mon was printed in the 7ribune, World, and Herald. 


HE FIFTY-S(IXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 

the New-York Bible Society will be held on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 2, at 7:30 o’clock, at the Church of tha 
poy fica. corner Madison-av. and 42d-st. The Rev. 
8. H. Tyng, Jr., the Rev. Dr. Newman, and the Rev. 8. 
Irenzus e will take part. 


Blox H RCH MADISON-AV., CORNER 88TH- 
t. hes. aU Cc ffany. 
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NEW YEAR'S IN THE FAR EAST. 


— 


The inhabitants of the civilized countries 
of the earth hear plenty about Christmas and 
New Year’s Day whenever these events come 
round with the cycle of the year. They are 
informed of their traditions by diggers in old- 
fashioned lore; they are amused by descrip- 
tions of the scenes belonging to these festivals 
by men who have studied alike the manners of 
the poor and the rich, and their charitable 
feelings are worked upon by moralists and 
philanthropists who delight in preaching as 
the special lesson of the season the losson that 
it is far more blessed to give than to receive. 
There are few light writers of eminence who 
have not attempted to raise a smile, to open a 
generous pocket, or to please a fagged imag- 
ination with portrayals of the greatest of our 


Christian seasons of rejoicing. Washington 


Irving made many aheart glow with a love of 
the past by his description of the Christmas of 
the olden times, when the great logs blazed 
and crackled in the cavernous chimney-place 
and meade the polished oak floors and walls 


shine again, when the host and hostess, in the 
midst of their family, led off the country 
dance, ‘‘ down the middle and up again,”’ with 
a good humor that made up for the loss of 
agility which they had sustained in following 
the flight of years, and when, in short, accord- 
ing to the queer old song, ‘‘ it was merry in 
the hall and beards wagged all.’”? Charles Dick- 
ens, in a different style, but not without 
success either as a philanthropist or as as pro- 
vider of pleasant entertainment, has also 
given the world some admirable descriptions 
of practical and sentimental Christmas gather- 
ings. The majority of the writers on Christ- 
mas and New Year treat the subject from 
rather a conventional point of view, and it is 
just as wellto remember that there are so- 
journers on the face of the earth who have 
neither the means nor the opportunity to cele- 
brate the termination of the year with roast 
turkey, warm houses, bright lights, dancing, 
end decorations. The pioneers of the back- 
woods, explorers in the wilds of Africa, ad- 
venturers in Central Asia, stock drivers in the 
Australian bush,diamond seekers on the Orange 
River, miners in the remote places of the great 
West—all love Christmas and New Year’s 
Day with a certain amount of enthusiasm, and 
to the best of their ability they endeavor to cel- 
sbrate the festivals with more or less becoming 
junketing and libations. The story of some of 
these endeavors would, if written, read like the 
romancing of romance. It would be fresh in a 
degree which could not characterize the de- 
scription of a conventional Christmas or New 
Year’s Day festivity held in some of the myriad 
centres of civilization and Christianity. 

How strange, for instance, is it for those who 
have always associated Christmas and New 
Year’s Day with icicles and snowdrifts to 





witness a Christmas gathering in such 
places as Lower India or British Burmah, 
There the sun rises hot and red, shines 


throughout the day with a fierceness which 
knows no relenting, and sets in the even- 
ing amid aseaof warm atmospheric vapor. 
In Bombay, Calcutta, or Rangoon, European 
housewives Go the best they can to celebrate 
Christmas after the manner of the old country. 
Weeks before the arrival of the festival they 
make preparations for its proper reception, 
Perhaps they write home for holly, which duly 
arrives in tins, like preserves; or they may be 
fortunate enough to receive some of the precious 
evergreen from the rhododendron-crowned 
ranges of the lower Himalayas, Cookery 
books are read up with an assiduity which at 
first sight seems to be the sudden development 
of a taste for literature. The obsequious, cring- 
ing Hindu butler is told over and over again 
about the exact proportion of articles that 
ought to form part of the plum pudding. He 
salams till his head adjoins his knee, assever- 
ates that he knows exactly what Madame wants, 
and departs in a state of utter confusion, 
which will make it something approaching the 
miraculous if the pudding ultimately emerges 
from the kitchen anything like a Christian 
dish, Then invitations are sent out to friends, 
bright flowers are plucked from the com- 
pounds and arranged among the ornaments in 
the drawing-room; the imported holly and 
misletoe are twisted among the candelabra and 
the brackets, and the trellis-work on the broad 
veranda is festooned with tropical leaves. At 
length the evenful day arrives. Early in the 
morning the coachman and horse-keeper par- 
ade the horses before the veranda steps. Each 
horse is adorned with jasmine, flaming scarlet 
hibiscus, or the sweet-smelling yellow flowers 
of the jungle. Its ears, its neck, its tail, and 
its fetlocks are arrayed in this floral decora- 
tion, When the master or mistress appears on 
the veranda, the natives shuffle off their san- 
dals, salam, and say that this being the Sa- 
hib’s bohut burra deen, (** too much big day,’’) 
they expect some backsheesh to bring good 
luck to them and their charges in the stable. 
A few rupees are distributed, and the horse- 
attendants, mightily well pleased, lead back 
the animals to their stalls, and adjourn 
to the nearest bazaar, where they 
squat down upon their heels, sip abominable 
arrack, full of ferocious fire, and send round 
the hubble-bubble from méuth to mouth, while 
the gossip of the household is retailed with 
Oriental latitude of 1magination. The family 
drive to the cathedral in the forenoon and 
listen to the Bishop, who is always considered 
worth listening to, because he is the local head 
of the clergy and a very conspicuous member 
of society. When the sun is setting comes the 
weary drive by the waterside, with the ground 
casting off the heat it had been accumulating 
since dawn, and with the airso stagnant that 
not a leaf is stirred on the bushy head of the 
tall paim trees, At last comes the dinner-hour. 
The bungalow is bright with lamps and flow- 
ers. The grests arrive warm, but dressed se- 
verely, according to the usage of English pran- 
dial entertainments. The champagne is iced 
and good, the dinner goes onward merrily, 
endapparently no one should feel prouder or 
happier than the hostess, Yet she has a grief, 
& worm gnawing at her soul’s comfoft, 
a dark shadow that floats perpetually 
athwart the radiant, festive scene. She 
is afraid that the kitmutgar (butler) 
will after all make a mess of _ the 
plum pudding. She has seen ominous twitch- 
ings'‘among the muscles of his olive face, and 
she fears accordingly for the welfare of her 
et dish. At last it is placed on the table, 
rown and juicy. It is preemie by the 
guests to be very good indeed—to be, in fact, 
quite as good as European make—and the blue 
re that arises around it out of a small con- 
flagration of lighted brandy is flatteringly 
compared with the best ‘‘blue devil’’ of the 
old country. Then the hostess is satisfied. 
The dark shadow disappears; the worm of ap- 
prehension lies crushei beneath the heel of suc- 
cess. Afterall, the Hindu butler and his col- 
league, the cook, have not roasted the plum 
pudding and boiled the roast beef, nor have 
they quite forgotten all they were told about 
orange-peel, raisins, suet, cloves, and flour. 
Now clear away the remains of the banquet, 
and on with thedance! Pale-faced ladies whirl 
around in the light cla.» of pale-faced gentle- 
men—for there are few blanchers more potent 
than your Eastern sun. In the intervals 
of the dances couples stroll out upon 
the veranda and fan themselves. The hot, 
still air, the bright moonlight that mimics 
day in a sickly, beautiful hue, the eter- 
nal clickings of the cicada, who drum 
their legs among the plantain trees, the ban- 
yans, or even high up among the palms, and 
the heavy odor of the jasmine, mogra, champak, 
or roses, all conspire to create love and long- 
ings which, perchance, may soon find utter- 
ance before the night of Christmas has faded 
away with the splendid stars. When the dawn 
is breaking the saturated dancers drive home- 
ward, and thank heaven for a mouthful of 
tolerably cool air; the Portuguese or Goa 
musicians, partly tipsy but chiefly tired, pack 
up their instruments and walk off to their 
humble abodes, situated somewhere among the 
hot close slums of the native town; and the 
hostess and host retire to rest not unthankful 
that once again Christmas has come and gone 
—and this time without the plum pudding be- 
ing scandalously outraged in its construction. 
Row change we thé scene from the hot plains 
of Hindustan to the inhospitable regions of 
Afghanistan. The railway carries us rapidly 
past Cawnpore, of infamous memory; past 
the tiger-haunted jungles of Etawah, and on- 
ward to within a few miles of the brown sand- 
stone machicolated walls of Delhi; thence to 
the great rivers of the Punjaub, the scene of 
many a struggie between Sikn and Hindu, 
Hindu and Mussulman, Sikh and Englishman. 
Milton’s *‘ Far Lahore’ is arrived at, and some 
hundreds of miles further north, on the bank 
of the Jhelum, the limit of the railway is 
reached. Thence, the traveler must proceed 
on his journey to the frontier in a ‘dak 
gharry”’ or a “ tonga,’’ both of them fearfully 
uncomfortable vehicles, as they are spring- 
less, ‘and drawn by a pair of ponies who 
know no other pace along the uneven roads 
than a rough . f he happens to 
be proceeding to Peshawar for the Khyber 
Pess he must strike northward from the Rawul 
Pindee: if he is bound for the Kurrum Valley, 
the wedge which pierces Afghanistan in the 
centre, he must strike westward from Rawul 
for Kohat a jonolw little military can- 





















































tonment lying at the foot of the Afreedie hills, 
end plentifully watered by streams which are 

arded and adorned by feathery willows. 

alf-way between Ra Pindee and Kohat 
the River Indus has to be crossed, at Kushul- 
ghur, and what Sikhs and Pathans speak of 
with reverence as the father of waters cannot 
but be regarded with attention as it rolls on in 
one great brown mass between the lofty 
sandy embankments which keep it in 
its course. Native boats, fitted with 
sails of. enormous height to catch every 
breath of air, float along its bosom, while the 
boatmen sing some shrill song that abounds in 
queer cadences that are not without some 
touch of melancholy; rafts of timber, chiefly 
pine logs cut down on the offshoots of the Him- 
alayas and the Hindu Koosh, are steered on- 
ward by natives who would be naked but for 
their loin-cloths; and here and there men 
are to be seen floating across the river on in- 
flated sheepskins, called ‘‘mussucks,’’ prefer- 
ring crossing by this means to paying for a 
terry, notwithstanding that there is a certain 
amount of danger to be feared from alligators, 
(*‘muggers,’’) which throughout India are not 
fastidious in their tastes, as they will as 


soon seize the thirsty pariah dog 
that puts its nose into the water 
as the Hindu maiden, adorned in 


silks and with jeweled nose-rings and ear- 
rings, who goes down to the water-side to offer 
an oblation to her gods. From Kohat the 
traveler into the Kurrum Valley has to pro- 
ceed under the shadow of the Afreedie hills, 
which are the strongholds of lawless robbers, 
across rapid streams, through rice fields, 
through tall jungle grass, and not unfrequent- 
ly beneath splendid trees of the oak, the cedar, 
or the plane or chinar species. If, by good 
fortune, he is not shot at or knifed by the 
Pathan Rob Roys, who lurk along the road, 
the traveler will eventually reach Thull, a vil- 
lage consisting of a congregation of lew, 
flat-roofed mud hovels, gathered in a cor- 


ner wherein all the hills of the district 
appear to converge. Thull lies on the 
extreme edge of the British frontier. 


Within a mile of it flows the Kurrum River, 
which Shere Ali claimed as the dividing line 
between his territory and the lands taken un- 
der British “ protection.’”’ It is a bright-blue 
river that rushes merrily along. Its pools 
offer temptations to the bather and the colors 
that its surface catches from the skies rare at- 
tractions to the artist. Like all Afghan rivers, 
the Kurrum is, however, treacherous and dan- 
gerous. Down in its pools there are formidable 
eddies; the strength of the current, which 
flows at the rate of over six miles an hour, is 
sufficient to overpower any but the strongest 
swimmers; and its vicinity to the great snow 
range that divides the Khyberese valleys 
from the Kurrum Valley renders it liable 
to ‘*spates,’? which swell it to formidable 
dimensions, and send it rushing along in a 
wild mill-race sufficient to swéep every ob- 
stacle before it. Many an Afghan and british 
life has been lost in the Kurrum and its sister 
river, the Kabul. One night, 18 months ago, a 
whole squadron of the Tenth Hussars was 
swept into eternity while attempting to cross 
the Kabul River at a well-known ford. In 
November, 1879, the British forces crossed the 
Kurrum River under Gen. Roberts. It is not 
necessary to describe in detail the vicissitudes 
which the Kurrum Valley field force encoun- 
tered. It took Mahomed Azim’s fort in the 
centre of the Kurrum Valley; it stormed the 
heights of the Peiwar Kotul, after an engage- 
ment which some considered brilliant, and 


others fortuitous; it marched on among 
fierce, brawling streams, great forests, 
and desert valleys, to the Shuturgurdien 
heights, whence Kabul lay but 40 


miles; it remarched back to the Kurrum Val- 
ley by way of a pass that had never before 
been trodden by the foot of white man, and 
which is probably the wildest and grandest in 
the world, the pathway narrowing in places 
to six feet, while the walls of rock on either 
side rise up almost sheer toa height of between 
2,000 and 3,000 feet; and it returned to the 
Kurrum Valley just in time to consider how it 
could celebrate the Christmas and New Year 
festivals. In the long march many a man and 
officer had fallen out by the way for ever, who 
had, a month or two before, speculated glee- 


fully upon the prospect of spending “a 
merry Christmas and a appy New 
Year” in the heart of Afghanistan. 


These comrades were now lying buried 
beneath snow-drifts or in graves dug into the 
earth through layers of thick-ribbedice, Their 
surviving friends missed them. They knew 
that poor Capt. Goad, or poor Lieut. Powell, 
and many another besides, could have sung a 
good song around the blazing log-fire or told 
some merry story: But what avail useless re- 
grets to a soldier! Mourning for the dead will 
not bring them back any more than Hamlet’s 
soliloguy could cause animated features to at- 
tach themselves to the jester’s skull. The sol- 
dier who misses comrades has a thousand 
scraps of proverbial philosophy to sustain him. 
He can say what can’t be cured must be en- 
dured, that it will be all the same a thousand 
years hence or less, that lite is but a soap- 
bubble that floats beautifully in mid-air fora 
few moments and then bursts and disap- 
pears, that the campaigner’s life ought 
to be short and merry, and so forth; and 
fortified by these scraps of simple philosophy, 
he finds himself in a condition to shout vive la 
bagatelle! ** on with the dance, let joy be un- 
confined !’’? or anything else that betokens his 
intention to forget the past and enjoy the 
present. In such a frame of mind did the sur- 
vivors of the Kurrum force indulge when they 
found themselves back in head-quarters with 
the Christmas and New Year festivities to dis- 
pose of. They were determined that Clristmas 
should be heid in some manner. How to do so 
was the vexing question. The mountains 
around, rising to 16,000 feet, were snow-clad 
far above the dark lines marked out by the 
dense masses of deodar forests: the winds that 
whistled through the valley were biting and 
searching; no shops existed in the valley 
wherein the festive comestibles might be 
found that are to be purchased in 
Regent-street or Broadway; the tents by 
friction on camel back and against the edge of 
innumerable jagged rocks, had become unpleas- 
antly accessible to the freezing blasts, and fire- 
wood was not abundant enough to guarantee 
log-fires around which the song and the story 
might circulate. It is true that on the adjoin- 
ing mountain slopes genuine jagged holly 
leaves, with splendid crimson berries, were to 
be found in abundance; that the old oak and 
mulberry trees that grew in the valley were 
often covered with great bunches of mistletoe. 
But where in bleak tents were holly boughs to 
be hung? What, except Afghan prisoners of 
dirty aspect in clothing and person, was there 
to kiss under the white wux-like fruit of the 
oak parasite? These surely were depressing 
considerations, but nevertheless they did not 


at the battle of Marzra,) or some half-dozen 
others from declaring that neither Christmas 
nor New-Year’s Day should be permitted by 
them to pass unhonored into the tomb of ail 
the years. Major Moriarty said he would 
superintend the arrangements for a Christinas 
dinner, and it was agreed that he should, for 
it was felt that with his commanding presence 
,he must be a good judge of what ought to be 
the proper thing to do for a banquet. He is- 
sued orders that every man should save as 
much rum, whisky, brandy, or any other 
‘*dacent’’ liquor as he could, and be prepared 
on Christmas night to place his accumulation 
in the general mess. As the total supply of 
rum allowed each day to every officer and 
man was only a “tot” (an ordinary glass- 
ful) of rum, it began to be surmised that 
the prospective Christmas dinner was not to 
be enjoyed without much self denial. One gen- 
tleman, who produced a large bottle of rum, 
was supposed to have got the valuable liquor 
ina peculiar manner. In the middle of the camp 
an elephant was dying of pneumonia. Its 
body was heaped over with blankets, fires were 
kindled in the vicinity of its trunk, and a 
native was kept pouring a bucketful of rum 
down its throat by wayof gentle stimulant. 
All was unavailing. It kept on moaning like a 
human being, and moving its trunk languidly 
from side to side. Ifsuch an intelligent animal 
as an elephant has a soul, it was evident that 
no human skill could save the soul of this one 
from flitting to the happy hunting grounds, 
Nobody was more impressed with this idea than 
Corp. Macwhafile, who bribed the native at- 
tendant to give him a portion of the rum ina 
tin pitcher, on the ground that any other use of 
the rum would be sheer waste. Corp. Macwhaffle 
afterward made cent per cent. upon the trans- 
action by selling the rum to the gentleman 
who has been already alluded to, and this was 
the liquor saved from futile elephantine ab- 
sorption, which afterward formed a consid- 
erable portion of the wine cellar of the Kur- 
rum Valley Christmas party. So the story 
runs, May the elephant forgive Corp. 
Macwhaffle if it be true, and the abstracted 
bottle of rum could have given it a fresh lease 
of life! Well, the Major further gave orders 
that each man was to produce his own dish 
and contribute it to the mess. As each person 
was allowed for rations only a pound of meat 
aday, some tea or coffee, salt, and sugar, it 
was foreseen that the great banquet would not 
be able to boast of much variety. The Major 
then commissioned the Irish doctor to 
make and produce a large plum peeane: This 
he did because the doctor said he was one of 
the modestest men in the world, but neverthe- 
less he would betanv one ‘‘tin thousand pounds’”’ 


deter Major Moriarty, or Dr. Corry,. 
or Capt. Wynne, or Major McPher- 
son, or Col. Brownlow, (since killed 





that he could make the grandest pudding in 
the universe, not omitting the three kingdoms. 
IPfaith, the doctor proved almost as good as his 
word. For days together, in the intervals of 
his hospital duties, he was to be seen in earnest 
conversatioh with his native servant—a tall, 
languid Bengalee, who wore a white turban as 
big as a cart-wheel, and who never moved 
about except with all his bedding huddled upon 
his shoulders—for the weather was cold, indeed. 
One morning this Bengalee was to be seen walk- 
ing shiveringly to the edge of the encampmen 

where he met a tall man with strongly mark 

Jewish features, long, greasy black locks, a 
dark, wicked-looking eye, a long blue coat tat- 
tered with innumerable rags, dirty, bags 
white dravrers tucked in close to the ankle, 
and leather sandals, drawn over sheepskin 
stockings. This personage, who was the kind 
of Afghan called a Turi, wore a leather belt 
containing a dagger and an enormous silver- 
mounted flint-lock pistol. Slung across his 
back he had an ancient gun or jazail. He and 
the Bengalee butler got into conversation. At 
a distance the confabulation looked like a con- 
spiracy, but the gesticulations of each simply 
arose from the fact that they had a 
difficulty in understanding one another, as 
the Turi. talked Pushtoo and the Ben- 
galee Hindustanee. Finally, they appeared 
to come to an understanding. The Turi 
stalked off to a mud village not far distant, 
and returned with a male companion and an 
old woman, who was more like an ani- 
mated bundle of rags than a human being. 
The old woman carried on her head a basket- 
ful of raisins, almonds, and dried mulberries. 
She also possessed a pair of rude scales, con- 
nected together by pieces of twine. She squat- 
ted in front of the Bengalee butler, who squat- 
ted opposite her, and signaled, by holding up 
the coin between his fingers, that he desired 
one rupee’s worth (that is about half a dollar’s 
worth) of dried fruit. She nodded, and rose 
and searched about upon the ground for a 


stone, which she gravely placed in one 
scale, while she piled up_ the raisins, 
&c., in the other. The Bengalee but- 


ler made signs which expressed his dissatis- 
faction atthe bargain, The old woman rose 
again and searched for a bigger stone, which 
when she had found it, she placed in the scale 
instead of the one she had first used. Still the 
Bengalee was not happy, and the old woman 
impatiently threw intothe scale a stone still 
larger than any of the previous ones. The 
butler would not, however, give in; he wanted 
astone bigger yet; he would probably have 
demanded the use of a rock some tons in 
weight if one of the Afghan men had not men- 
acingly frowned and placed his hand upon 
his pistol. He deemed it prudent, therefore, 
to accept the .last weight of fruit which was 
offered by the old woman, and while she was 
pouring, with one hand, the mingled flood of 
raisins, almonds, and mulberries into a cor- 
ner of the butler’s mantle, she held on 
with the other to the rupee in the but- 


ler’s hand, and that worthy, not to 
be outdone in caution, stuck to his 
coin until the very last almond was 


safely deposited in his possession, The butler 
then returned to the Doctor, who retired into 
the innermost recesses of his tent, and was not 
seen thenceforward until after Christmas with- 
outa singularly anxious look upon his face. 
People tried to account for this change in the 
Doctor’s ordinarily happy appearance by sup- 
posing he had heard ot his mother’s death, 
but the few who were in the secret knew that 
he was constructing a Christmas pudding, that 
he felt nervous about the exact scientific pro- 
portions of the ingredients, and that although 
he had aregular pestle he had to be content to 
compound his concoction in an empty pre- 
served bacon tin, which perforce had to do 
duty as a mortar. 

At length Christmas Day broke upon the 
broad Kurrum Valley. Some officers attended 
divine worship in the forenoon, and it was 
pleasant to hear the voices of a selected choir 
of soldiers mingliig with the strains of a band 
in an open-air temple of magnificent dimen- 
sions, the blue heayens above forming the roof, 
and the glittering snow-clad ranges on either 
side the wails. Surely it was a temple worthy 
of the greatness of the Christian Deity. Some 
officers: went a-fishing in the Kurrum River, 
and returned late in the afternoon with fish 
resembling trout, which were destined to be 
cast into the Christmas pot. At 6 in the even- 
ing the Major’s Christmas party sat down in 
his tent, Hach man brought his camp-stool or 
empty champagne box for a seat, his own 
tin plate and cups, and his own knives and 
forks. Jiverybody was crushed, but every- 
body was happy. It was found to be aslight 
drawback that the tent was so crowded fore 
and aft that the servants could not enter with 
the viands, but this was remedied by the offi- 
cer nearest the door volunteering to take the 
dishes from the outside and pass them round. 
“Let us begin,’ cried the Major, ‘‘ with a 
thimbleful of something good.’’ He then, 
amid the utter astonishment of the company, 
produced an entire bottle of Exshaw’s brandy. 
The applause he was grected with aston- 
ished the natives. He next called for the 
‘“‘fish.”? This appeared in the shape ‘of 
Capt. Wynne’s dish—a stew. This finished he 
ordered Major McPherson’s entrée to be pro- 
duced—this also was astew. In this way, the 
Major called out for so-and-so’s ‘‘ joint,” for 
so-and-so’s ‘‘ pudding,’’ for so-and-so’s ‘ des- 
sert,’’? and in every case the result was a stew. 
At last the plum pudding was announced. It 
was cut and carved in no time, and the Doctor 
was. pronounced a_ perfect Soyer, and 
although he reiterated his boast about 
being transcendently modest he could 
not refrain from saying that he knew 
nobody on earth could make a pudding 
better than he could. When the dishes were 
cleared away, the accumulated store of liquor 
was produced. It consisted chiefly of rum, 
and there was just enough to enable the Major 
to propose three or four good toasts, one of 
which was devoted to friends far away. Songs 
and speeches then set in with great vigor. 
Songs and speeches could not have been better 
enjoyed even if the performers had been a col- 
lection of Sims Reeveses and Demostheneses. 
The Major was in the midst of one great 
speech when it was brought to an end by an 
unexpected accident. Thewind had gradually 
been rising, but nobody paid much atten- 
tion to the circumstance, Suddenly, how- 
ever. it blew over the tent, and 
the Major and everybody else had 
to rush to the ropes and hold it up! The tent 
was refixed, but by this time the camp bugler 
had blown the “lights out’ call, and every- 
body rose to depart after wishing each other 
the compliments of the season once again. As 
the company retuned to their tents, the icy 
wind was whistling down from the snowy 
range; horses were neighing and pulling at the 
ropes which bound them; wretched camp fol- 
lowers, poor Hindus clad but in thin rags, 
sat huddled round the embers of expiring 
fires; jackals were howling around the camp; 
camels were roaring angrily as they felt the 
cold; and even as the last of the Christmas 
revelers was throwing himself upon his cot, an 
Afghan assasssin was creeping up on a Sikh 
outpost sentry, who had to pay for a moment’s 
unwatchfulness the penalty of receiving a 
knife between his shoulders. New Year’s Day 
was held in a similar manner in this same Af- 
ghan valley, with the een that the pipers 
of the Seventy-second Highianders insisted 
upon marching through the lines of tents and 
making the plains reverberate with the shrill 
blasts of the great Scotch bagpipe, an instru- 
ment which the Afghans always used to listen 
to with wonder and respect. 





THE VALUE OF POLITENESS. 
From the London World. 

John Bright, the orator—whose use of pure 
Saxon, by the bye, is marvelous—once unconscious- 
ly converted a political opponent by the suaviter 
in modo, as contradistinguished from his usual 
quality, the fortiterin re. As the right honorable 
gentleman is, perhaps, unaware of the circumstance 
himself, he will be grateful to me for telling him of 
it. He was riding on horseback at Llandudno, and 
came to a gate, near which stood a gentleman, 


who, though recognizing the horseman, did not 
show any readiness to unlatchit. Addressing him 
in a manner almost courtly, the Apostle of Radical- 
ism asked that favor at his hands; and the 
stranger, surprised into compliance, was. still 
further pleased when the present Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, waiting until the vedes- 
trian bad reclosed the gate, leisurely walked his 
animal along, and continued an agreeable conver- 
sation, in which everything local, but nothing na- 
tional, was discussed. On the two separating, 
something like complimentary expressions were 
exchanged, and at the last general election John 
Bright had no more effective, but unobtrusive, 
supporter than the stranger whose political ani- 
mosity he had disarmed by politeness and sociabil- 
ity. This waned I learn from a letter written by 
the man himself. ; 
er 


GILBERT WHITE’S JOURNAL. 
From the London Times. 

We are informed that the manuscript jour- 
nal of Gilbert White, the naturalist, which has 
been missing for:many years, has been discovered 
in the hands of the Rey. George Taylor, curate of 


the parish of Pulborough, Sussex. It consists of 
six volumes, an 


full 
1768 and 1789; also, copious and minute observa: 
tions in the various branches of natural history. 


The manuscript came into the possession of its 

present owner through the family of Mr. George 

Soaper, of Guildford, who bought it from the rela- 
hita his death 


twos af Qilbart W 


aoon after 


contains, besides many letters 
and Fees which have never been published, a 
ay-to-day weather report between the years 
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OHURCHES AND MINISTERS. 
— 
A hollow tree on Puget Sound has been 
cut off 40 feet from the ground and made into 
a church. 


The Brazilian Senate has passed a bill 
making Protestants eligible to seats in the 
Chambers. _ 


‘‘Martyrs in Masquerade’’ is what Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson calls the imprisoned Ritual- 
ists in England. 


Dr. Cotton, Provost of Worcester Col- 
lege, England, and a member of the Evan- 
gelical Party, died recently aged 86. 


M. Reveilland and M. Dodds have re- 
turned to France, carrying with them about 
$12,000 raised for evangelization in France. 


Dean Stanley has just completed his sixty- 
fifth year, receiving on the occasion the con- 
gratulations of his numerous friends and of 
royalty itself. He has been Dean of Westmin- 
ster 17 years. . 


_ The Parker Memorial Hall, Boston, erect- 
ed to commemorate Theodore Parker, has been 
sold for $75,000, and the society which has been 
worshiping in it ceases to hold regular services 
after March 1, 

It is said that 30,000 out of 40,000 town- 
ships of France are open to evangelical preach- 
ing. A Catholic priest recently complained 


‘that he could not go anywhere in France with- 


out seeing Bibles and Protestant tracts. 


Statistics of the Congregational churches 
and ministry just published show that 105 
churches have been formed the past year, 205 
ministers ordained or installed, 70 Pastors dis- 
missed, 47 ministers married, and 76 deceased. 


The Rev. J. D. McMillan has been com- 
missioned Superintendent of Presbyterian 
Missions for Utah and Montana, He was for- 
merly a missionary to the Mormons, and was 
publicly cursed by Brigham Young and his 
Twelve Apostles. 

A young Japanese gentleman, Mr. Sonoski 
Ishizaka, of Tokio, has forwarded to the Rey. 


‘N. 8. Mc¥etridge, of Germantown, Penn., 


$100, to be applied toward the erection of the 
new edifice of the Wakefield Presbyterian 
Church, of which Mr. McFetridge is Pastor. 

The French Chamber has passed a bill, by 
a large majority subjecting the property of 
recognized religious establishments to taxa- 
tion. Bishop Freppel opposed the bill very 
strenuously. Catholics say it will work injury 
to such organizations as the Little Sisters of 
the Poor. 


The committee appointed by the Advent 
Christian Association to arrange for the hold- 
ing of a general conference of believers in the 
personal speedy second advent of Christ, after 
extensive correspondence, recommend the 
postponement of the conference till warm 
weather. 

There are nine Methodist bodies in Great 
Britain, with total of 4,087 ministers. The 
Wesleyans have 402,520 members, the Primi- 
tives 182,691, the Free Methodists 79,477, the 
New Connectionists 28,850, the Bible Christians 
21,292, the Irish Wesleyans 25,186, the Reform 
Union 7,728. 

A native Baptist missionary in China, 
P’ay-Tszoo, is performing, so Dr. Yates says, 
remarkable faith cures. ‘he afflicted come to 
him to be healed, he makes some simple ap- 
plication and exhotts them to believe on Christ, 
and they go away cured, A decided sensation 
has been created, 

Colored Baptist associations in the West 
are beginning to take steps for the support of 
missions in Africa. Organizations have been 
formed to collect money. Southern associa- 
tions are already supporting a mission on the 


West Coast of Africa, having sent out mission- 
aries of their own color, 


A writer says of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Washington City: ‘‘The white 


societies have at this writing, 4,242 full mem- 
bers; last year, 4,221. 
numbered 3,475; 20 years ago, 2,306. 
years ago Methodism here had 12 churches; 10 
years ago, 15; at present, 20.’’ 


Ten years: ago they 
Twenty 


A Union of Prayer has been formed in 


France for the ‘‘ purpose of obtaining from our 
Lord, through the intercession of the Immacu- 


late Virgin, the return of the religious congre- 
tions to France, the liberty of worship and of 


Catholic education, the triumph of the church 
and the conversion of her enemies.”’ 


The Duke of Rutland having been ap- 
plied to for a subscription by the Bishop of 
Lichfield replied in effect that he. hesitated to 
contribute to any Church movement until he 
had some security that other denominations 
would not benefit by the same, as Dean Stanle 
had recently advocated the use of paren 


churches by Nonconformists, 


Mer. Hassoun, who has just been created 
Cardinal, is the first of his nation to receive 
that dignity. Heis an Armenian, and is Pa 
triarch of the Latin Armenians. Cardinal 
Hassoun will be distinguished among the mem- 
bers of the Sacred College by his beard. Since 
the death of Cardinal Cecanati, a Capuchin, in 
1861, no bearded Cardinal has graced the Sa- 
cred College, 


The Aurora, of Rome, states that Canon 
Somet has discovered a most interesting cata- 
comb about 200 paces from the Porta San 
Pancrazio, The Canon was able to visit vari- 
ous galleries and about 12 chapels, the greater 
part of which are adorned with paintings and 
pictures of leaves well preserved. The ancient 
entrance to this underground cemetery is filled 
up with earth. 


A Roman Catholic paper says: ‘‘ If any 
one supposed the Kulturkampf to have lost its 
sting he was cherishing a false hope. The 
Kulturkampf is as vital and vicious as ever. 
There are in Prussia a thousand parishes with- 
out priests; the bishoprics are almost all va- 
cant; one chapter has but a single member 
left, arid in some districts a priest cannot be 
found for many miles.’’ 

How some of the provisions of the Burials 
act may be thwarted appears from the policy 
adopted by the Bishop of Ely. He has issued 
a pastoral letter, in which he states that he can 
only properly consecrate ground for the ser- 
vices of the Church to which he belongs. He 
cannot, he adds, consistently exercise his epis- 
copal office in neers an inclosure which 
is immediately to be used for services other 
than that of the Church of England. F 


The Christian at Work publishes opin- 
ions from a number of prominent ministers on 
the subject of miracles. President Campbell, 
President McCosh, President Robinson, Dr. 
Crosby, and Dr. William H. Green believe 
that the age of miracles is passed, and see no 
evidence of miracles since the time of the 
Apostles. Dr. J. A. Gordon, of Boston, be- 
lieves in miracles, past, present, and future, 
and Drs. Curry, Ormiston, and others hold 
that miracles are still pogsible though not 
probable. 


Earl Nelson delivered an address recently, 
and spoke of the reunion of Christendom. e 
said, while seeking after this he was not dis- 

osed to leave out of sight the reunion of 

oman Catholics as well as other sections of 
the Church, although, no doubt, in the judg- 
ment of many, this was a tremendous obstacle. 
With regard to the position of the Protestant 
sects, he dwelt at some length upon the desire 
of the Wesleyans and of Baptists and Inde- 
pendents tor a truer manifestation of the spirit 
of union. 


Father Beckx, General of the Jesuits, re- 
plying to a speech in the Italian Parliament, 
denies that any of the Jesuits expelled from 
France have entered Italy to reside. ‘‘I can- 
not,” he writes, ‘‘imagine why such Jesuits 
should come to establish .themselyes in Italy, 
as individuals or associates, for they are igno- 
rant of the language of the country, and there- 
fore unable to exercise sacerdotal ministra- 
tions, and are still more unable to devote 
themselves to teaching, being unprovided with 
the legal diploma for such an occupation.”’ 


At a meeting held in Bimingham recently 
a resolution was adopted regretting that neces- 
sity had arisen for the imprisonment of cer- 
tain clergymen, urging an immediate alter- 
ation of the law, and requesting the Archbish- 
ops and Bishops, the local members of Parlia- 
ment, and Protestant electors generally, to. use 
every effort to secure the deprivation of such 
clergymen, and, if necessary, their degrada- 
tion from the ministry before a final resort to 
imprisonment, and to give their support toa 
bill drawn up with this object to be introduced 
in Parliament next session. 


Mr. Mackay, of the Church Missionary 
Society’s Nyanza Mission, has.succeeded, says 
the Academy, in reaching Kagéi, on the south 
side of Lake Victoria, on his way back from 
Uyui to Uganda, after a troublesome and dan- 
gerous journey through Usukuma, It was 
only by holding wearisome palavers for sev- 


eral days at each place that he was able to get 
. through the country with paying $100in cloth. 


The Algerian missionaries, he reports, were, a 
few months earlier, obliged to expend $2,000. 
Mr. Mackay’s caravan was five times attacked, 


and in one place they received a shower of ar- 


rows, but fortunately no one was injured. 


Dr. John B. Thompson, of the Reformed 
Church, thus expresses his opinion in regard 


to miracles: ‘‘ Miracles will occur in the fu- 


ture. as in thea past whenavaer the occasion war. | 





rants. Christians ‘are warranted in looking 
for’ answers to prayer ‘according to His will, 
whether the answer involve what we call a 
‘miracle’ or not. I don’t like the word. It 
teaches error, Jesus used it only in a bad 
sense. All His aerate works are mira- 
cles.” Dr. Van Dyke says on the same sub- 
ect: ‘I believe that miracles are signs from 
eaven to authenticate divine revelations; 
that when the Holy Scriptures were completed 
revelations ce and miracles ceased; also, 
that Christians now have no warrant to look 
for miraculous answers to prayer, and that all 
such alleged miracles are either delusions or 
impostures,”’ 


The Rev. Alan Brodrick, Vicar of Brough- 
ton-Gifford, in a letter to the Guardian, says: 
‘*Tn all sober sadness, has not the time arrived 
when, both for the Church and State, a wise 
and tender measure of disestablishment is de- 
sirable, and should be sought by the Church in 
the interests of Christianity? I am one of 
those unhappy men who thought that, in justice 
‘ » the large body of Romanists and Protestant 
Dissenters in Ireland, the ancient Catholic and 
Reformed Church of Ireland should be dises- 
tablished. What has been the result? She 
was started on her path of freedom tenderly 
and generously. In 10 years she has addea 
£1,600,000 to her capital, and her spiritual life 
has sprung up from a bed of Calvinism and 
nepotism! The question of disestablishment 
with us is also a question of justice to Non- 
conformists and to ourselves. For the exist- 
ence of 150 sects our Church is surely responsi- 
ble before her great Head.” 





MUD-CROWNED KINGS. 
From the London Telegraph. 

No one has yet written the natural history 
of Kings, but it would make nevertheless a very 
readable volume. Not the least entertaining chap- 
ter would be that which treated of the African 
species, for some of the varieties of Emperors that 
are found there are curious specimens of royalty. 
Pride and power are popularly supposed to be 


among the characteristic attributes of sovereignty, 
but in Africa they are by no means invariable, for 
some of the kings whom travelers have met will 
condescend to steal from them small articles of 
very trifling value and to comport themselves gen- 
erally without any pretensions to dignity. Mr. H. 
M. Stanley, for instance, once had a considerable 
number of “crowned heads’? to supper with 
him on the shores of the Victoria Nyanza, and 
after copious potations of corn-beer all these 
simple monarchs danced a rig-a-doon together by 
moonlight, and the explorer, ‘just to show that 
he was not proud,” footed it with the best of 
them. Nor does power always accompany a 
crowm It is true that. in Central Africa these 
crowns are only of mud, and made fresh every 
morning before breakfast, but still the symbol is 
there, and so, it might be supposed, is all the 
majesty that usually attaches to royal diadems. 
This, however, is not the case, for in the Portu- 
guese annals of their Congo colonization we are 
told of a King who was constantly being beaten 
by his neighbors, his own subjects, and used to 
come for refuge into the traders’ quarters. Only 
the other day, too, amonarch on the West Coast 
“disagreed’’ with the settlers, and her Majesty’s 
ship Dido having arrived off the mouth of the 
river, the King was arrested, and sentenced to 16 
years’ imprisonment |! 
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AN AMBASSADOR’S FALL. 
From the London World. 

An anecdote of the last festivities at Sand- 
ringham comes to me well authenticated. On the 
evening before the party broke up, the Russian 
Ambassador and Mrs. Gladstone were engaged in 
animated conversation. The former was sipping 
his coffee and arguing his point while standing on 


a large tiger-skin, which forms one of the principal 
ersonal trophies which his Royal Highness brought 
10me from his Indian trip. The latter was listen- 

ing attentively, clad in a historical black velvet 

dress. Swayed by his own oratory, and aided, 
doubtless, by«the polished floor, the Ambassador 
lost his balante through the treachery of the rug, 
and fell into the arms of the Premier's wife, upset- 
ting the coffee over the time-honored garment. 

Thereupon a distinguished person took up a para- 

ble, and dilated upon a contrelemps which caused 

Russia to trip up over J/ndia, and to disconcert 

England ! 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
—_—_—>_————_ 
COLLINS, BOUDEN & JENKINS, 
BANKERS, No. 25 Pine-st, 
SHELDON COLLINS, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN, 
FRANK JENKINS. 

Messrs. COLLINS, BOUDEN & JENKINS beg 
leave to inform their friends and the public that 
they have entered into the general banking and 
commission business at No. 25 Pine-st., New-York. 

They buy and sell, on commission for cash or 
upon a margin, Government, State, municipal bonds 
and stocks, railroad bonds, and all classes of securi- 
ties purchased or sold at the New-York Stock Ex- 
change or in the open market. 

The firm will be represented at the New-York 
Stock Exchange by one of its members, whose ac- 
quaintance and long experience in the board will 
insure prompt and careful attention to all business 
intrusted to them. 


New-York, Jan. 1, 1881. 








REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION, 


ae errr 


Morris WILKiIns, Auctioneer. 
TRUSTEE’S SALE. 
NO. 232 WEST 14TH-ST. 
AT AUCTION, 

E. H. LUDLOW & CO. will sell at auction, on 
WEDNESDAY, JAN, 5, 1881, at 12 O'CLOCK, at the 
EXCHANGE SALES-ROOM, 

No, 111 Broadway, (Trinity Building,) New-York, 
Sale by order of HENRY A: COSTER, Esgq., Trustee, 

WeEsT FOURTEENTH-STREZT—The handsome four-story 

and attic brown-stone English basement house, No. 
232 West 14th-st., south side, between 7th and 8th avs. 
House 1s 25x55 feet, and contains all the conveniences. 
Lot, 103.3 feet, Maps, &., at the Auctioneers’ office, 
No. 3 Pine-st., New-York. 


WEWBURG REAL ESTATE AT AUC- 
p TION, UNDER DECREE hy. PARTITION,—To close 
the estate of the late Daniel Rogers, at auction, with- 
out reserve, at the Court-house in Newburg, N. Y., 
on Jan. 6, 1881, at 12 M.—The large stone dwell- 
ing, (late residence of said deceased,) with the spacious 
surrcunding grounds extending from Grand-st. to 
High-st., in one ofthe best parts of the city. Lot 
on Broadway, 83x200; 2lots on High-st.; about 8 
acres just outside the city, on both sides of Grand- 
av., unsurpassed for villa sites, with valuable 
river-front and water grant; also two farms near the 
city, containing 74 and 175 acres respectively—on the 
latter isa valuable water-power. Terms liberal. For 
further particulars apply to EUGENE A. BRE\W- 
STER, Counselor, &c., Newburg, or FRANCIS T. 
GARRETTSON, Counselor, &c., No. 26 Broad-st., New- 
York City. . 


SUPREME COURT SALE 
OF THE TONTINE BUILDING, 

NOS, 84, 36, AND 88 WALL-ST., CORNER OF WALL 
AND WATER STS. ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON will 
sell at auction on TUESDAY, JAN. 11, 1881, AT 12 
O’CLOCK, NOON, AT THE EXCHANGE SALES-ROOM, 
NO. 111 BROADWAY, (TRINITY BUILDING,) NEW- 
YORK, by order of the Supreme Court, under the 
direction of WILLIAM B. WINTERTON, Esgq., Ref- 
eree, the premises known asthe TON TINE BUILD- 
ING, (formerly known and distinguished as the 
“Tontine Coifee Housec,’’) Nos. 84, 86, and 88 Wall-st., 
corner of Wall and Water sts., New-York City. For 
further particulars, inquire of GEORGE W, BLL IS Raq. 

Plaintiff's Attorney, Nos. 155 and 157 Broadway, or 
W.B. WINTERTON, Esq., Referee, 3 Pine-st., New-York. 


RIcHARD VY. HARNET?T, Auctioneer, 
Witt SELL AT’ AUCTION, THURSDAY, 
Jan. 13, at 12 o’clock, at Exchange Sales-room, 

No. 111 Broadway, Broadway and 43d-st., elegant plot, 
north-east corner, 101.4 1-3 on Broadway and 45.6 on 
43d-st. 
SAMUEL G. COURTNEY, Esq., Referee, No. 167 
Broadway. 5 

Maps, &c., at Auctioneer’s office, No. 111 Broadway, 
basement. 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT AND 

a joy through all the year wi!! be a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the enlarged and beautiful model magazine, 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, combining elegant art pic- 
tures, splendid stories by the best writers, and a host 
of other literary attractions, together with full-sized 
patterns and many other valuable features, any one 
of which is well worth the whole cost of the subscrip- 
tion, besides a valuable premium. Yearly, 9%. Ad- 
dress W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 17 East 1ith-st. 
See the splendid December and January numbers, 25 
cents each. . 


VISITING CARDS. 
50 NEW STYLE CHROMO CARDS, 10c.; NO 2 
e alike. GLOBE CARD CoO., Northford, Ct. 


x 0 LITHOGRA PHED CHROMOS, WITH NAME, 
e) Uy return mail, 10c. Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct. 





























COAL AND WOOD. 


K INDLING WOOD.—THE COLUMBIAN CO- 
A operatives want 1,000,000 bundles kindling wood 
of best quality; cash as delivered; lowest bidder takes 
the order. Send spmpies and bids till Monday, 4 P. DL, 
to WALTER H. SHUPE, Leader, No, 34 Park-row. 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 


PARTNER WANTED, WITH AMPLE 
cavital, inathoroughly established stock broker- 
age and banking business. Address UNINVOLVED, 
Box No, 312 Times Up-town Office, No. ¥,258 Broadway. 


HOUSES & ROOMS WANTED. 


y ANTED—vuNTIL JUNE, A NICELY FUR- 

nished fiat, ery situated; suitable for gen- 
tleman, wife, and servant. Address, stating particu- 
lars, MODERATE, Office Kvening Post. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


M-LINE ADVERTISEMENT INSERTED 1 
e) week in 345 newspapers for $10. 100-page pamphlet 
free, GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce-st., N. 


DRY GOODS. 


_— 


EE_ THE SPLENDID LITERARY ATTRAC- 
TIONS AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
in the January number of 
DEMORES?’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


















































DRY GOODS. 





DRY GOODS. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 


Le Boutillier Bros 


In order to reduce our large stock of Housekeeping 
Goods, previous to our annual stock-taking, we will commence 


ON MONDAY, JAN. 3, : 
a special sale of Linens, Damasks, Towels, Napkins, Quilts, 


and other Housekeeping Goods. 
NAPEINS. 


54 Napkins at $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 50, ana 
$3 per dozen. 
54 Double Damask Napkins at $2 50, $3, $3 50, and 





WE OFFER A FULL LINX OF THE CELEBRATED 


Richardson's Linens 
dt Wholesale Prices, 








upward. 

As shown by their printed price-list, as follows: aa at GRU, 76, 8, 98%, *, ane. Gh pee 
Mec Eee weiss 26c.) No. 634........ 46c. | No. 12,........86¢. ati re 
With, Boas s oka: 2c, Wee8ssckce czas 56c. | No. 13.........90¢. endeg - Damask Napkins at $3 75, $4, $4 50, $5, and 
Wee Oss oo 5000 de DUES ROS Gi cvcncs sce 62e. | No. 14......... 95e. - 
Wah Oe leila Stet NG Osc icccses 70c. | No. 15........$1 00 . 
Mea Ok... eds, 86c.} No. 10......... 76c. | No. 16........ 106 
pC ee 41c.! No. 11......... Sle. “ No. 17.......- 110 f CS. 


The prices at which we offer these Linens are frorh 5 
cents to30 cents per yard less than the usual retail rates. 


TOWELS. 


~—A large assortment of Towels at $3 perdozen; among 
them are Huck Initialed Towels, Huck Knotted Fringe, 
Damasks, plain and with colored borders; Turkish 
Bath, Honey-comb, &c., &c, 

An elegant line of fine Towels at $6 per dozen, all 
white and with colored borders. 


DAMASES. 


Bleached Table Damasks at 60c., 70c., 75c., 80c., 90c., 
and $1. 

Double Damasks at $1 10, $1 25, $1 35, $1 50, and to 
$2 50. 


A complete line of Domestic Sheetings and Shirtings 
in the best brands, such as Wamsutta, New-York Mills 
Utica, Fruit of the Loom, &c., at low prices. 


Wamsutta at 11 3-4 cents 


NLU LAS, 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN IN FINE SILESIAS AT 


16 cents PER YARD. 


“These Silesias wil compare favorably with goods sold 
at 25 cents per yard. Width, 38 inches; colors, straw, 
buff, pink, old gold, red, myrtle, plum, light blue 
navy, brown, and black. 


IN ADDITION TO THE GOODS ENUMERATED 


ABOVE, MANY OTHER BARGAINS WILL BE 
FOUND THROUGHOUT THE STORE. 


B45 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICES. | COPARTNERSHIP NOTICES. 
FLERARED, SAO AK, BOR, OF Raw Your, Dos. 8 ttn 


A SPECIAL OFFERING 
of a small lot of Fine Damask Cloths, 8-8, 8-10, 8-12, and 
larger, (to close out this manufacture;) prices from $4 
to $18, 


48 Bast L4thst, New-York, 

















that the undersigned have formed a limited copart- DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. 


nership pursuant to the provisions of the statutes of Th 
pariah Sy nage : e limited partnership heretofore existing between 
the State of New-York in such case made and provid- | tng undersigned under the firm name of HALLGAR- 


ed; and : . i y dis ; 

That the name or firm under which said pertaershe? TEN & oF Feta dae Geackved by lunttation. 
is to be conducted is HERZFELD AND COMPANY; SIGMUND NEGut sit’ | Generel Paxtacrs 
and BERNHARD MAINZER. : 


That the general nature of the business to be trans- co : 
acted is the buying and selling of stocks, bonds, and CHARLES L. HALLGARTEN, Special Partner. 


other securities upon commission; and 

That the names of all the general and special part- 
ners interested therein are FELIX HERZFLD, 
LEWIS H. STROUSE, and JOSEPH HERZFELD; 

The said Felix Herzfeld and Lewis H. Strouse are 
the general partners, and both reside in the City, 
County, and State of New-York, and the said Joseph 
Herzfela is the special partner, and resides in the city 
of Berlin, Germany; and 

That the amount of capital which Joseph Herzfeld, 
the said special partner, has contributed to the com- 
mon stock is fifty thousand dollars, In cash; and 

That the said portoorentn is to commence on the 
thirty-first day of December, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty, and will terminate on the thirty-first 
day of December, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-three; and 

That the principal place of business of the said part- 
nership shall be situated in the City of New-York 
aforesaid. 

Dated New-York City, December 31, 1880. 

FELIX HERZFELD, 
LEWIS H. STROUSE, 
General Partners. 
JOSEPH HERZFELD, 
By ADOLPH HALLGARTEN, his Attorney in fact, 
Special Partner. 





New-Yorx, Jan. 3, 1881. 
NOTICE OF COPARTNERSHIP. 


The business of HALLGARTEN & CO. will be com 
tinued as heretofore by the limited partnership this 
gay formed under the same firm name, by Mr. SIG- 
MUND NEUSTADT, who has associated with him as 
general partner Mr. CHARLES WEHRHANE, 

Messrs. JULIUS and CHARLES L, HALLGARTEN 
are special partners, and have contributed as their 
—— together eight hundred thousand dollars in 
cash, 

Powers of attorney have been granted to Messrs, 
EDWIN C. PHILBRICK and EWALD BALTHASAR 

SIGMUND NEUSTADT, 
CHARLES WEHRHANE. 








OTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
partnership heretofore existing between the un- 
dersigned under the firm name of H. E. DILLINGHAY 
& CO. is this day dissolved by mutual consent. 
HORACE E. DILLINGHAM 
ROBERT H. PARKS. 
CUMBERLAND G. WHITE, 


NEw-YoRK, Dec. 31, 1880. 


The undersigned have formed a limited partnership, 
pursuant to the laws of the State of New-York, to con- 
tinue, under the same firm name and at the same place, 
the stock brokerage business formerly carried on by 
the firm of H. E. Dillingham & Co. at No. 13 New-st., » 
the City of New-York. 

HORACE E. DILLINGHAM, ) 
ROBERT H. PARKS, 
CUMBERLAND G. WHITE, 


MELVILLE 8S. NICHOLS, 
Of M.S, Nichols & Co., Chicago, Special Partner, 
Dated New-York, Jan. 1, 1881. 


FFNHE FIRM OF 
Ce., havin 


WILiiaM Strauss, Counselor at Law, 261 Broadway. 
TRINHE COPARTNERSHIP HERETOFORE 
existing under the firm name of TEFFT, GRIS- 
WOLD & CO. is this day dissolved by limitation. The 
books will be settled by the late firm at the office of 
their successors, TEFI'T, WELLER & CO, 
E. 7. TEFFT, 
G,. L. PUTNAM, 
J. H. WELLER, H. RK, CLA'.KE, 
G. @. KELLOGG, Q@. ©. CLARKE, 


The undersigned have this day formed a copartner- 
ship under the firm name of TEFFT, WELLER & CO. 
for the transaction of a general dry goods jobbing an 
hnporting bu E. T. TEFFT, 


‘ General Partners. 


NEWYORK. Dec, 31. 
W. E. TEFFT, 











BROWN, WRIGHT & 
onpired limitation, is dissolved, 
Mr. SAM’L V. WRIGHT retiri 

count of ill health. 

Referring to the above notice, the business of the 
late firm will be continued by the unde®signed, under 
the firm name of BROWN, DRAPER & CO., at No, 549 
Broadway. 


New-York, Jan, 1, 1881. 


siness. ng from business on ac- 
‘°. TEFFT, 
J. H. WELBER, 
H. R. CLARKE, 
NEW-YORK, Jan. 1, 1881. 


G. C. CLARKE 
FRANK TEFFT, * 
J. N. BEACH. 


eae are JOSEPH H. BROWN 
artnership heretofore existing under the firm F. E. DRAPER. 
WILLIAM L. TAYLOR. 
The business of BROWN, WRIGHT & CO. and F. EL 
DRAPER will be liquidated at the officeof BROWN, 
DRAPER & CO. 


h R. EDWARD TUCK RETIRES FROM 
our firms and from business this day. 

JOHN MUNROE & CO., New-York. 

MUNROE & CU., Paris. 


The 
of CAMPBELL, HALL & CO. expires this day, and is 
dissolved by its own limitation. Either partner will 
sign the name of the firm in liquidation. 

RICHARD L. CAMPBELL, 

JOHN H. HALL, 

AUGUSTINE SMITH. 
NEW-YORE, Dec. 31, 1880. 





Nos. 110 and 112 NASSsAU-ST., } 
New-YorK, Jan. 1. 1881. 4 
The undersigned have formed a partnership, under 
the firm of CAMPBELL & SMITH, for the purpose of 
manufacturing and oulling. pease on comiission. 
ICHARD L. CAMPBELL, 
AUGUSTINE SMITH. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 

partnership heretofore existing between the un- 
dersigned, under the firm name of WM. B. HATCH & 
Co., is dissolved this day by myteat consent. 


JAN. 1, 1881. 





CITY REAL ESTATE. 


hastussese | Offer for Sale the Following Firs 
FRANK JENKINS. i L 
Nuw-Yonx, Dec. 51, 1880. GT 10P Salé We FOuOWIT 
New-YORK, 1st January, i881. : . . 
The undersigned have formed a copartnership, un- class Houses 
der the firm name of COLLINS, BOUDEN & JENKINS, * 
to do a’general commission and banking business. 





SHELDON COLLINS, FIFTH-AV., south-east corner of 43d-st.—Elegant 


THOMAS H. BOUDEN, house, 37.6x75 feet, with stable, and plot 62.11x125 
° ¥YRANK JENKINS. feet 


~hnngeineeetiitinataaatiai inst 
ezW-YorRK, Dec. 31, 1880. FIFTH-AV., between 53d and 54th sts.—Superb four 


N . 
HE FIRM OF LOW, HARRIMAN & CO. ‘ . 

expires this day by Mmitation, Mr. JAMES LOW ura 30x75 feet; built by buggin & Crossman) 
io eet. 


JAMES LOW, 
tion MADISON-AV.—Magnificent corner house on the 
, Hill, about 35 feet front, with stable and extra lot ad: 
joining in rear. 
WEST 53D-ST., close to 5th-av.—Superb full-size 
cabinet finish 





retiring from business. 


The undersigned have formed a copartnership, and 
will continue the Dry Goods Commission Business, 
under the same style as heretofore. 

OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
JOS. T. LOW, 

J. L. DUDLEY, 

J. L. HARRIMAN, 


OFFICE OF BouND & Co., 

Cuas. F. Bounp, BanKERS, NO. 12 WALL-ST., 

F. W. Stone. NEwW-YorRK, Jan. 1, 1881. 
TA\NHE FIRM OF BOUND & CO. IS THIS DAY 
FRANCIS W. 
WALTER BOUND, 
CHARLES F. BOUND, 
FRANCIS W. STONE. 


house, with dining-room extension; 
throughout. 

WEST 56TH-ST., between 5th and 6th avs.—First 
class four-story brown-stone house; built by Robins. 

EAST 57TH-ST., north-west corner Madison-av.—Ele 
gant 28-foot house, first class in every respect; built 
by day’s work; ventilation and drainage perfect. 

EAST 62D-ST., just east of Sth-av.—Elegant four 
story, cabinet finish, 27xU2 feet, and dining-room ex 
tension. 2 

EAST 63D-ST., near 65th-av.—Handsome full-size 
house, cabinet trim: bay-window front and rear. 

EAST 66TH-ST., 125 feet east of 5th-av.—Magnificent 
double house, 34x70 feet; rosewood cabinet trim and 
handsome octagon front. 

EAST 67TH-ST., between 5th and Madison avs.—Sw 
perb four-story house, 30x60 feet, and dining-room ex 
tension; cabinet trim throughout. 





WALTER Bounp, 


dissolved by mutual consent, Mr. 
STONE retiring therefrom. 





The business of the late firm of BOUND & CO. will 
be continued under the same firm name by the under- 
signed. | WALTER BOUND, 

NEWYORK, Jan. 1, 1881. CHARLES F. BOUND. 


NOTICE, 


Notice is hereby given that the partnership latel 
subsisting between GUSTAVUS BRAMSON and FERDI- 
NAND NEUMANN, under the firm name of BRAMSON 
& NEUMANN, is dissolved this 1st day of January, 
1881, by mutual consent. 

The said GUSTAVUS BRAMSON only is authorfzed 
to receive, collect, and receipt forany and all debts 
due to said firm. 































FOR PRICES AND PERMITS OF ANY OF THE ABOVE? 
HOUSES APPLY AT EITHER OF OUR OFFICES, 


NOS. 3 PINE-ST. OR1,130 BROADWAY, =~ 


E. H. LUDLOW & CO. 


GUSTAVUS BRAMSON 
> FERDINAND NEUMANN. 
No. 62 Liperty-st., New-York, Jan. 1, 1881. 


CoaL OFFICE OF W. M. Davipson, 
TRINITY BUILDING, No. 111 Broapway, 





New-York, Jan. 1, 1381. 
HAVE THIS DAY ADMITTED HENRY 
BAUMAN to an interest in my business. 


The firm name and style will remain unchanged. 
W. M. DAVIDSON, 


HE PARTNERSHIP HITHERTO EXIST- 

ing between the undersigned, under the firm name 

ot J. BULLOCKE & J. B. LOCKE, has been this day 

dissolved by mutual consent, either porte signing in 
0 





HARLEM. HARLEM. 


HARLEM. 
HOUSES. On 5th and Madison avs. HOUSES. 
on the best streets, 


Al 
in cabinet finish and of different sizes and design. 
PORTER & CO., 
No. 173 East 125th-sr. 


IFTY-FOURTH-ST., NEAR PARK-AV.— 
Cheapest house now for sale, being four-story, 14 
feet front, and in elegant order; poem only $15, 
00: V. K. STEVENSON, Jr, 
25 Pine-st. or 661 Fifth-av. 








liquidation. The interest of Mr. “HOS. 

ceases from this = 

(Signed,] JOHN BULLOCKE, 
New-York, Dec. 51, (880. J.B. LOCKE. 


MRINHE UNDERSIGNED HAVE THIS DAY 
formed a copartnership, under the firm name of 

€.C. ROUMAGE & CO., for the transaction of a bank- 

Cc. C. ROUMAGE, 

Cc. C. ROUMAGE. Jr., 

V. E. ROUMAGE, 


TS also 
at. 


De 


CITY HOUSES TO LET. 


OPP 
N EXQUISITELY FURNISHED FULL- 
Abie new dwelling, 58th-st.. near Sth-av.; posses- 
V. K. STEVENSON, JR., 25 Pine-st., o 


ing and brokerage business. 


New-York, Jan. 1, 1881. sion at once. 


New-York, Jan. 1, 1881. 661 Sth av. 

R. BARNES HAS THIS DAY BEEN 
*admitted to a partnership, and the firm will con- 
tinue business under thé name of C. W. BARNES & 


& CO. Cc. W. BARNES. 


OTICE.—MR. JACOB T. VAN WYCK AND MR, 
THOMAS M. TURNER are this day admitted as 
partners in our firm. 
BRINCKERHOFF, TURNER & CO. 
NEw-YoORK, Jan. 1, 1881. 


R. CHARLES A. GILBERG IS THIS DAY 
aV¥i admitted a member of our firm, which continues 
as heretofore under the name of THOMAS J. OWEN 


SON. 
NEW-YORK, Jan. 1, 1881. 





O LET—FULLY FURNISHED, FOR THE WIN 
ter, a handsome house near 5th-av. 
IRVING & CO,, No. 25 William-st. 











STORES, &C., TO LET. 





OFFICES TO LET 
IN TRE 
TIMES BUILDING. 
APPLY TO ¢ 
GEORGE JONES. 
TIMES OFF1CE 





NEw-YORK, Jan, 1, 1881. 
R. LAWRENCE WELLS IS FROM THIS 
day a partner in our firm. DUTILH & Co. 


I HAVE THIS DAY ASSOCIATED WITH 

meas partner my son, JOSEPH 

name of HENRY HONIG & SON, 
NEW-YORK, Jan. 1, 1881. 


R. HERMAN HOSKIER RETIRES THIS 
day from our firms in this country and in England, 
. BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


under the firm 
HENRY HONIG. 





STORES, &C., WANTED. j 


Was D-—A GOOD-SIZED ROOM FOR AN OF: 
near 









fica, Vesey-st. and Houston; must be 
Times Office 


Maw.Vorg, Qlat ~ BQUITY, Box No, 124 










‘Sst atti 
































A YEAR'S PAGE OF HISTORY 


-_- > 
EVENTS WHICH HAVE MARKED 1H2R 
LAST TWELVE MONTHS. 

THE ONWARD MARCH OF THE PROMINENT 
NATIONS OF THE WORLD—CHANGES IN 
GOVERNMENT—CONTESTS IN POLITICS— 
WARS AND THREATENINGS OF WARS-—~ 
THE RECORD OF DISASTER AND DEATH, 

In looking back over the history of the 
world for the year just closed, there are seen 
few of those great events which rise up above 
everything else, No great wars, no disturb- 
ances which conyulse whole nations, no re- 
markable strides in science, no great calami- 
ties, meet the eye. In our own country the 
year has been one of peace and prosperity, 
and the exciting Presidential contest, which 
sroused the bitterest of partisan feeling, has 
been decided without leaving any mischief- 
breeding legacies to 1881. England has been 
burdened with the disastrous Afghan war, 
the Zulu war, and a Cabinet crisis, 
and begins the year with a war with 
the Boers in South Africa, and discontent, 
ripe almost to insurrection, in Ireland. France 
has made vigorous efforts to raise herself 
above the influences antagonistic to the Repub- 
lic. Bismarck, in Germany, feels his arbitrary 
power weakening. The Czar’s life and crown 
have been in constant danger from home ene- 
mies. Turkey’s procrastination and European 
diplomacy have still further delayed the driv- 
ing ef the Ottoman rule into Asia, and Greece 
has become loud in asserting her demands, 

Disasters have come thick and fast—floods, 

tyclones, ansi marine and railroad disasters 

sarrying off their many victims—while death 
has taken many well known in every walk of 
life. : 





‘“JNITED STATES. 

The past yewr will be memorable, even among 
Years marked by Presidential campaigns, for the 
number and variety of its political events. Some 
of them were decided in a manner totally unex- 
pected by any party, but, in the main, the results 
were eminently gratifying to Republicans. 

When the yemr opened Maine was agitated bya 
question which had in it all the elements of civil 
war. The eleetion of 1879 resulted in a plurality 
for the Republican candidate for Governor of over 
°),000, and in a Republican majority in the Senate 
of 7, and in the lower House of 29. According to 
the Constitution of Maine, the Governor's duty is 
to summon legislators, ‘“‘who appear to be elected”’ 
on the face of the returns, to take their seats. But 
Gov. Garcelon. found, in any way except from the 
face of the returns, technical errors at some stage 
of the election, which, he alleged, disqualifjed 37 
Republican legislators. Accordingly, the Legisla- 
ture which he summoned had a Fusion majority 
—~that is, a roajority in favor of a “Democratic- 
Greenback coalition—in both branches. This Fu- 
sion Legislature was expected to elect Fusion State 
officers, since the right of election is given to the 
Legislature, when, as in 1879, the candidates do not 
have a populaz majority. The history of the 
United States may be searched in vain for such a 
unique and perfect scheme of political fraud. 
There was no contreversy as to the facts. Gov. 
Garcelon, theréfore, could notavoid the Repub- 
lican demand that he should submit his version of 
them to the Supreme Court for its interpretation 
of the legality of his action. On Jan. 3 he submit- 
ted his case, and withtm 24 hours a decision was 
made against him on every point on his own show- 
ing. Still he doggedly refused to recall his sum- 
monses, and the illegal Legislature met., To the 
Republican members summoned by the Governor 
there were soon additions sufficiently numerous to 
give them a quorum, and the Fusionists were then 
excluded from the State-house; they immediately 
organized separately, canvassed the returns, and 
elected J. L, Smith Governor. On the next day 
(Janu, 17) the Republican Legislature elected D. F. 
Davis Governor. Meanwhile, as Gov. Garcelon's 
term had expired, Gen. Chamberlain, by his direc- 
tions, had already assumed the duties of the 
office. Mr. Lamson, President of the Senate, also 
claimed the position of Governor by virtue of 
his official position. Thus there were two Legisla- 
tures and four Governors. By this time-public 
opinion had been able to express itself, and the 
Fusionisis could neither misunderstand nor oppose 
it. They, too, submitted their case to the Supreme 
Court, and the reply put themin the pillory along 
with Goy. Garcelon. They could do nothing more, 
and on Jan. 28 such of them as had not already 
gone scatteringly home adjourned, nominally to 
the first Wednesday in August, but really forever. 

Public attention was then occupied, though 
rather languidly, with the proceedings of Congress. 
The Democratic attack on the Federal Election 
laws was, of course, continued, although a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court affirming their con- 
stitutionality would have justified their retreat 
from the position they had taken. ‘* Riders’ 
on appropriation bills were still used in an 
endeavor to nullify the laws which they could not 
repeal. To the Army bill an amendment was pro- 
posed, forbidding any money appropriated by it to 
be “paid for the subsistence, equipment, transpor- 
tation, or compensation of any portion of the Army 
of the United States to be used as a Police force to 
keep the peace at the polls at any election held 
within any State.” The scenes in the House during 
the debate on this measure, and especially on April 
10, were curious. The majority sat as though 
tongue-tied under all the accusations, taunts, and 
arguments of the Republican minority. It was im- 
pradent and inexpedient to avow the real grounds 
of their course, and, for fear of what might 
slip “out to their prejudice in the heat of 
‘debate, the Democratic leaders had ordered that 
their opponents should be answered solely by the 


brute force of the votes’of the majority. The bill 
and its ‘‘rider” passed. and the President signed it, 

as he did the previous Army bill, because, in his 
opinion, it neither added to nor altered existing 
laws, and left him in possession of ail his power as 

Commander-in-Chief. Another “‘ rider’ was added 
to the “Special” or “ Little’ Deficiency bill. 

Among sums for other uses, this bill appropriated 

money to pay Marshals who had acted under the 
Federal election laws. and the ‘‘ rider’? regulatea 

the manner of their future appointment. © This bill 
‘President Hayes vetoed on May 4, on the general 
ground that “ riders” are always objectionable, ' 
and for the special reason, also, that this *' rider” 

was not germane to the bill, in that it intro- 
duced legislative and political clauses in a 
money bill. The Marshals’ fees were subsequently 
provided for in the General Deficiency bill, and the 

rest of the “ rider’’ was substantially embodied in a 
bill introduced by Senator Baya This bill the 
President vetoed on June 15. In his Message he 
tommended the principle and objects of the bill,- 
and based his disapproval of it solely on the ground 
that the means provided by the bill to carry out its 
professed purpose were radically defective. Thus 
ended this three years’ struggle, leaving the elec- 
tion laws precisely where it found them. No other 
eatures of the session deserve especial mefition. 

n general, it may be said that the methods of the 

eaders to avoid action on questions conuected with 
the counting of the Electoral vote, with the tariff, 
with finance, were exceptionally fine specimens of 

able, adroit, persistent, and unscrupulous trifling or 
dodging. The Republican minority could do nothing 
and the Democrats seemed to be willing to go to 
the country on a negative record: If they had done 
nothing good, at least they had done nothing 

nearly so badas had been predicted, and, there- 
fore, they seemed to argue it would be safe to 
trust them still further. 

On May 17 the President sent to Congress a Mes- 
page recommending a duty on products of Canadian 
fisheries as a practical answer to the Fortune Bay 
outrages. On MarchS8 another Message asserted 
the ascendency of the United States in any canal 
built between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
across the Isthmus of Darien. During the year M. 
de Lesseps has pushed bis scheme, and claims, in 
general terms, to have in hand suflicent capital to 
justify commencing work, 

. The Democratic candidate for President was 
nominated by the Convention which met at Ciucin- 
nation June 22, Mr. J. W. Stevenson, of Kentucky, 
being Chairman, On the eve of its assembling Mr. 
Tilden addressed a letter to the New-York dele- 
tes, in which he said that the work of reforming 
he naticnal Government, to which, four years 
ago, he * would cheerfully have sacrificed all that 
remained to me (him) of health and life, is. 
now, I fear, beyond my strength.” There was 
much division of opinion as to what this 
meant, but it was finally construed as a bona fide 
withdrawal of his name from the action of the Con- 
vention. New-York City was represented in the 
Convention by an Anti-Tammany delegation, the 
representatives of Tammany Hall, which had bolted 
from the nomination of Robinson for Governor by 
the State Convention in September, 1879, on the. 
ground of his affiliations with Mr. Tilden, being de- 
clared irregular, and excluded : by a vote of 457 to 
105%. On the first ballot for a nominee there were 
19 candidates, but Bayard, of Delaware, with 
1534 votes. and Winfield Scott Hancock, of 
Pennsylvania, with 171, had a commanding 
fea. On the second ballot Bayard’s supporters 
ad dwindled to 111, and Hancock’s had increased 
to ~ On the third ballot Hancock was nomi- 
D for President by 705 votes, chieflv from the 
South and West. The 80 delegates from Indiana 
eye faithful to Mr. Hendricks to the last. 
The nomination of W. H. English, of Indiana. for 





Vice-President, and the adoption of a pietore so 
ridiculous in expression that serious considerat lo 
of it was almost precluded, completed the work o 
the Convention, and it adjourned on the third day, 
One of the closing scenes was an affecting recon- 
cihation between’ John Kelly and Col. Fellows, as 
representatives of the warring factions of the New- 
York City Democracy. Mr. Kelly had made goo 
his threat to defeat the Democracy of New-York i 
Mr. Robinson was rominated for Governor, and 
there was no reason to doubt that he would have 
defeated Mr. Tilden if he had been nominated for 
President. After Hancock’s nomination, however. 
Mr. Fellows and Mr. Kelly publicly embraced, an 
New-York was pledged to the Democracy by them, 
as also was the ‘‘solid South” by Wade Hampton. 

.The Repubiicar convention, which was to be ex- 
citing and memorable veyond its fellows, met at 
Chicago on the 2d of June, Senator Hoar being its 
Chairman. The work of organization, and of de- 
eiding the claims of contesting delegations, took 
upso much time that it was not until the followin 
Monday that a ballot for candidates was taken. O 
the 755 delegates, 304 then deelared for Gen. Grant, 
284 for Senator Blaine, 93 for Ssoretary Sher- 
man, 30 for ex-Minister E. B. Washburne, 
of Illinois, and 10 for Senator Windom. More 
than 30 ballots were taken without result. 
Gon. Grant’s support vibrated between 302 an 
313, Mr. Bilaine’s between 276 and = 28, 
and Mr. Sherman's between 88 and 119. The dis- 
cipline of the delegaté’ was like an army’s, and as 
slight changes of ballots excited their hopes and 
fears, they and the vast sympathetic audience 
were moved to wild expressions of their conflict- 
ing emotions. Bands played, banners waved, and 
most of the delegates shouted, while the leaders 
tried to keep cool to make new combinations. But 
that work had been too well done before the Con- 
Yeotion mes to be easily disturbed, and as the bal- 
loting ‘Went on it became clear that neither Sher- 
man nor Blaine would, or could, transfer their 
strength to the other, and that unless that 
was done Grant could not be beaten. A 
new man was needed to break the dead- 
lock, and it was necessary that he should not 
be conspicuously the friend of ang of the contest- 
ants. Between the third and thirteenth ballots 
James A. Garfield, of Ohio, had received sometimes 
one vote and sometimes two. And again, between 
the nineteenth and thirty-third, he had been simi- 
larly favored. On the thirty-fourth ballot, the soli- 
tary Pennsylvanian who had kept the “dark 
horse’s’’ name before the Convention, found him- 
self reinforced by 16 votes from Wisconsin. It 
was intuitively felt that this might be the beginning 
of the end. A new chord had been struck, and 
while the forces were too well drilled to be stam- 
peded, it was recognized that the next ballot 
would show how much strength the new claimant 
had on the floating vote which no one, had yet been 
able to attract. As the thirty-fifth ballot 
was being ordered, Gen. Garfield rose to a 

oint of order. This modern Miles Standish 

ad come before the Convention pledged to 
the cause of another, and his honor was concerned 
that, with his consent, his name should not be used 
in antagonism to his trust. The Chairman ruled 
the point of order badly taken. On this ballot Gen. 
Grant’s strength reached its highest point, and the 
Garfield vote rose to 50. On the thirty-sixth, and 
last, ballot Mr. Garfield received 899 votes, and was 
declared the nominee. The ticket.was completed 
by the nomination on the first bailot of Chester A. 
Arthur, of New-York, as Vice-President, and on 
June 8 the Convention adjourned. 

Gen. J. B. Weaver, of Iowa, was the Greenback 
candidate; Neal Dow, of Maine, the Prohibition 
candidate, and J. W. Phelps, of Vermont, the Anti- 
Masonic. ¥ 

With the nomination of the standard-bearers the 
joinder of the issue was complete, and the results 
of the State elections which preceded the national 
election day were eagerly looked to as indicative 
of the drift of public opinion, First, in September, 
came Vermont. It cust a sweeping majority of 
25,033 for Farnham, the Republican candidate for 
Governor. On Sept. 138 Maine voted, and was con- 
fidently looked to to furnish another cheering au- 
gury to the Republicans. The Democratic press 
generally conceded the State, and confined its 
claims to assertions that the Republicans ought to 
consider themselves beaten unless they carried the 
State by majorities larger than those on record. 
The result was as bitter to the Republicans as sur- 
prising to the Democrats. On the day after the 
election Plaisted, the Fusion candidate for Govern- 
or, was reported to have been elected by a ma- 
jority rising from 1,000. As a matter of fact, if 
the strict construction theories which the Fusion- 
ists had practiced in the last State election should 
be adopted by the Legislature in  con- 
vassing the vote in January, 1881, Davis, the Re- 

ublican candidate, will be found to be elected; 

8,486 votes were cast in his correct name, and 
72,293 only in the correct name of Plaisted. Plais- 
ted’s name was, however, spelt in nine other ways, 
and on so many ballots that, if the plain’intention 
of the voters be followed rather than the letter of 
the ballots, it may still appear that the Fusionists 
carried the State. The nature of the Fusionists’ 
slender and doubtful claim to victory was not, 
however, correctly known until it had been spread 
throughout the Union that the Republicans had 
suffered a check which was only the forerunner of 
the result of November. The balance seemed to be 
shivering, and the suspense with which the elec- 
tions of Ohio and Indiana, in October, were 
awaited was aimost painful. Both parties strained 
every nerve. Defeat in both States would still 
have left victory possible, though doubtful, for 
the Republicans. But the Democrats saw, and said 
that for them defeat, especially in Indiana, was fa- 
tal, and they exerted themselves accordingly. The 
result gratified the most grasping Republicans. In- 
diana changed a Democratic majority of 14,118 into 
a plurality for Porter, the Republican candidate 
for Governor, of 6,953. And Ohio*elected its State 
officers by an average Republican majority of 22,- 
228. Nothing could be done to explain away such 
results, and the confidence and hope with which 
the next struggle, the great and final one of No- 
vember, was anticipated, were transferred again, 
and this time to the Republicans. Juston the eve 
of the balloting appeared the celebrated and in- 
famous -*'Chinese”’ letter. It was given to the 
world by an obscure newspaperin the form of what 
perportes to be a fac simile of Gen. Garfield’s 
handwriting. It would have attracted no attention 
had it not been given respectability by the 
indorsement of Mr. A, 8. Hewitt and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and the time was then 
so short that proof of the villainous plot was not 
possible beyond a prompt denial by Gen. Garfieid. 
The letter has since been amply shown to be a 
forgery. 

The result of the election istoo familiar to re- 
quire much space here. Gen. Garfield received 214 
Electoral voies, cast by the North and West 
and Middle States, and Gen. Hancock 155, cast. by 
the soiid South, California, New-Jersey, and Neva- 
da. As accurately as can be stated, the popular 
vote for Garfield was 4,438,670, and for Hancock 
4,033,645, but these figures are only in part_ official. 
California divided its Electoral vote; David S. 
Terry was ‘“‘scratched” because of a duel fought 
in 1859, in which he killed Senator D. C. Broderick, 
and consequently Gen. Garfield received one vote 
from California. The election turned on the result 
in New-York State, and that,in turn, depended 
on the vote in New-York City and Brooklyn. In 
New-York City John Kelly nominated for Mayor 
W. R. Grace, who excited such strong opposition 
on account of his Roman Catholic belief and infer- 


| ential hostility to the public school system that he 


ran 21,000 behind Hancock. The Electoral ticket was 
thus heavily handicapped, and the majority for it in 
the City was only 41,000, instead of the 65,000 which 
was the lowest Democratic claim, and the State 
went Republican. The election was, therefore, 
much closer than appears from the Electoral re- 
turns. In the new House the Republicans were 
given asmall but safe majority, not counting an 
unusual number of contested and doubtful seats. 
In the Senate, after the 4th of March, neither party 
wilt have clear control, but the Republicaus have 
made gains which give them one-haif the members, 
and there are promising indications of further ac- 
cessions. 

Aside from politics, the record of the year ap- 
eboney to that of those happy countries which 

ave no history. Peace and prosperity are the 
watchwords of 1880. For the fiscal year there was 
an increase in exports of merchandise of $125,199,- 
217, and also in imports of merchandise of $222,176,- 
971. The total of exports of merchandise was 
$835,638,658, and of imports $667,954,746. The total 
of agricultural exports was, for 1879, $717,093,777, 
and for 1880, $823,946,353. With such balances in 
our favor, money continued to flow into tie coun- 
try; and during the year the immigrants num- 
bered 320,808, being. the largest recorded to- 
tal The tenth census, not yet complete, 
will probably show a total population slightly 
exceeding 51,000,000. The national debt was re- 
duced during the first 11 months of the year $106,- 
917,000, and the extreme left-hand figure has changed 
from two to one. Four per cents are selling ata 
premium nearer 15 per cent. than 10 per cent. above 
par, and the best authorities of Europe declare our 

nancial condition to be the admiration of all the 
world and the envy of most of it. These are elo- 
quent figures, and they might be extended indefin- 
itely, In brief, unless the years to come immoder- 
ately better expectation, 1880 will long be known 
as the ‘good year,” 

At the middle of December, Secretary of War 
Ramsey assumed the official duties of Secretary 
of the Navy Thompson, who resigned to accept the 
Presidency of the American Committee of M. De 
Lesseps's Interoceanic Canal Company. On Dec. 
23 W. B. Woods, a native of Ohio resident in Geor- 

ia, was confirmed as a Justice of the Supreme 

Jourt, to take the seat of Justice Strong, resigned. 
Postmaster-General Key’s nomination to be Judge 
of the United States District Court for Middle and 
Eastern Tennessee was confirmed on June 2, and 
Horace Maynard was confirmed Postmaster-Gen- 
eral on the same day. On Jan. 26 J. R. Lowell was 
contirmed Minister to Great Britain, J. W. Foster 
to Russia, Lucius Fairchild to Spain, and P. H. 
Morgan to Mexico. A new treaty regarding Chinese 
immigration has been negotiated by special Com- 
missioners J. B. Angell, J. F. Swift, and W. H. 
poets but the details have not yet been made 
public. 

The Indian troubles of the year have been excep- 
tionally slight. The Utes gave we their Colorado 
lands in return for an annuity. The Apache Chief 
Victorio and 50 of his band were killed on Mexican 
soil on Oct. 14. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

The ninth Parliament of Queen Victoria and the 
twenty-first of the United Kingdom, which met on 
May 5, 1874, was dissolved on the 24th of March. 
Only two of its predecessors had lasted more than 
six years, and it was so near the legal limitation 
of its existence that its approaching end was a sub- 
ject of frequent discussion during the opening 
months of the year. Nevertheless, the resolution 
of the Government to appeal to the country was 
reached, or at least was announced, in the sudden 
and unexpected manner 80 characteristic of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield. The ostensible cause was the 
awkward position of the Government with regard 
to its bill to supply London with water. The propo- 
sition was to take over the property of the various 
water commponies now ‘serving the city, and to pay 





for it 000,000 in 844 per cent. bonds, be- 
sides incurring 6 prospective Habilities. 
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of the Government were anything but the 
best, but the announcement of the measure set 4 
foot wild epoowlation. which, in turn, produce 
such opposition to the scheme that the Ministry 
did not dare to faceit. ‘To persist was to meet cer- 
tain defeat; to retreat was di e; the alterna: 
tive was dissolution. For this, from a Ministerial 
point of view, the time seemed ripe. There had 
recently been conepine es bye elections at Liver- 
poot and Southwark, which had resulted favorably, 
to the Conservatives, and which, therefore, prom- 
ised to be useful in giving a cue to the electors at 
large. More especially was this true since one of 
the Liberal candidates, Lord Ramsey, had created 
wide comment and insured his defeat by express- 
ing sentiments in sympathy with the Irish agi- 
tators. With these favorable au es the dissolu-; 
tion was announced, and the elections were scat- 
teringly heid during the first fortnight in April. 

The canvass was an exceedingly earnest one.. 
Lord Beaconstield set the Conservative key-note in 
a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland. A portion of the people. he said, 
were striving to ‘decompose’ the Empire by 
loosening the bonds holding the Colonies to it, and’ 
especially by enueavoring to sever the constitu- 
tional tie between England and Irelaad, This, he 
hoped would be resisted by all men ot ™ light and 
leading.”’ Furthermore, he declared that peace 
rested *‘ onthe presence, not to say the ascendency, 
of England in the councils of Europe.” Mr. Glad- 
stone’s address to the voters of Mid-Lothian was a 

assionate arraignment of the Beaconsfield policy. 

e declared that the Irish troubles were charge- 
able to those who maintained there an alien church 
and an unjust landlaw. He further declared that 
the Conservatives had *‘ endangered the prevogartve 
by gross misuse, weakened the Empire by needless 
wars, dishonored it in the eyes of Europe by filch- 
ing Oyprus from the Porte under a clandestine 
seedy, aggrandized Russia, lured Turkey to dis- 
memberment and ruin, and loaded India with the 
cost of an unjustifiable war.” Thus was issue 
joined, and the general expectation was’ that 
though the Ministry might lose some votes, it was, 
practicaliy speaking, sure of an indorsement of its 
policy and a returnto power. No other opinion 
was expressed by the London press; Conservative 
defeat was not mentioned. The provineial Liberal 
press were more hopeful, but’ even it lagged far 
behind Mr. Gladstone. He never faltered in his 
belief that the Liberals would carry the day, 


and that he would be elected to sit 
for a _ Scotch county in which Toryism 
had hitherto been a_ religion. He was 


right, but even he had underestimated the revolu 
trion in popular opinion, which was attested by the 
result. The voters at large were expected toindorse 
the ** Jingoism” of the London press and the London 
mobs. But it was amply shown that London no 
longer leads the minds of the nation. The Liberals 
won their victory outside of the metropolis, and 
the manner in which the common people cast their 
votes has been rightly regarded asa new demon- 
stration of the wisdom of popular government. 
The total registration was 3,038,676. Of these 
votes the Liberals polled 1,883,870, and the Conserva- 
tives 1,418,977. The Liberal vote in 1874 was 1,436,- 
215, and the Conservative 1,222,205. Fifty-four con- 
stituencies reversed their opinion, as expressed in 
1874, in favor of Liberals, but only 2 in favor of the 
Conservatives. The balance of parties in the House 
of Commons was nearly reversed. In 1874 there 
were chosen 58 Home Rulers, 248 Liberals, and 351 
Conservatives. In 1880 the figures were: Home 
Rulers, 62; Liberals, 353; Conservatives, 237.. The 
Liberal net gain was 109 seats, the Conservatives 
having gained 28 seats. 

On April 23 it was announced that the Queen had 
accepted Lord Beaconsfield’s resignation, and sum- 
moned Lord Hartington to form the new Govern- 
ment. On the following day he returned to Wind- 
sor Castle with Earl Granville, and it was not until 
after this second interview that the Queen yielded 
her preferences to the necessity of intrusting her 
Government to the hands of Mr. Gladstone. He 
accepted the task and selected as his associates 
the following Cabinet: First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone; 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Selborne; Lord President of 
the Council, Earl Spencer; Lord Privy Seal, Duke 
of Argyll; Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Earl Granville; Secretary of State for India, Mar- 
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epartment, Sir W. Harcourt; Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Earl of Kimberley; Secretary of 
State for War, the Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers; 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Earl of Northbrook; 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, the Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the 
Right Hon. John Bright; President of the Local 
Government Board, Mr. q. G. Dodson; President of 
the Board of Trade, Mr? Chamberlain. Outside of 
the Cabinet may be mentioned the appointments of 
blind Prof. Fawcett as Postmaster-General; the 
Marquis of Ripon as Governor of India, and Sir 
Henry James as Attorney-General. Of the Cabinet 
nine had previously been in office with Mr. Glad- 
stone, and the body, as a whole, was received as 
being of strong ability and promising well. 

At the end of April the newly elected Parliament 
assembled, and it then speedily became apparent 
how much more difficult it is to command a ma- 
jority on questions of domestic policy than on for- 
eign affairs. Lord Beaconsfield carried his small 
Parliamentary majority with him into his defeat, al- 
though its votes were often suddenly asked on 
doubtful questions of the first importance. But 
Mr. Gladstone found himself in difficulties at_ once, 
and on questions of comparatively small impor- 
tance. The Government, despite its majority of 
fairly unwieldy size, was beaten on several pre- 
liminary questions on the bill giving to Dissenters 
the right to burialin parish church-yards without 
the use of the services of the Church, but the bill 
finally became a law. Similarly the Government 
suffered at first a large loss of prestige in the Brad- 
laugh oath case, but when the issue was fairly 
made it was not thought worth while even to di- 
vide on Mr. Gladstone’s motion, which is now a 
standing order of the House, that any member ma 
affirm instead of taking the oath on his ad- 
mission, A Compulsory Education act, a_ bill 
giving tenant farmers the right to shoot 
ground game, a bill regulating the liability of em- 
ployers for damages to their servants, these and 
similar bil's stamp the character of the legislation 
to which the new Parliament and the new Ministry 
gave their attention. The Irish bills, however, de- 
serve especial mention. Of these the most impor- 
tant was the ‘“‘compensation for disturbances” 
bill of Mr. Forster. The object of the bill was to 
provide that tenants at a yearly rental of less than 
£45, in a district rather larger than half of Ireland, 
and who might be ejected for non-payment of rent 
before Dec. 31, 1881, should be considered as “* dis- 
turbed” in their holdings within the meaning of 
the Land act of 1870, and should therefore be enti- 
tled to such compensation for their improvements 
as should be fixed by a court, for whose guidance 
rules were laid down. The vurpose of the bill was 
benevolent, and the restrictions were wise and 
sweeping. But there was in it a fatal fundamental 
defect—it threw the relief of distressed farmers, as 
aclass, on land-owners as a class} it was charity en- 
forced, not on the community, be on an unwill- 
ing section of it. At the end of July the 
test of strength was made in the Commons on a 
motion to reject the bill, which was negatived by 
a vote of 237 to 303. The bill was afterward passed 
by a majority below the Liberal membership. In 
the upper House the bill met with the treatment 
which mizht have been anticipated from a body of 
landlords. Party ties, political prudence, and hu- 
manity itself were all forgotten, and the Ministry 
and the bill were overwhelmingly defeated by a 
vote of 51 to 282. In effect, if not in form, the vote 
was a veto. Then followed an outburst of senti- 
ment hostile to the Lords, and which was by no 
means confined to the class favored by the bill. 
About a month later the bill regarding the regis- 
tration of Irish voters was also defeated, and then 
this feeling of hostility found formal expression in 
the House of Commons. Mr, Forster there said 
that if such proceedings were persisted in there 
would come a time when some change in the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords would be necessary, 
and Mr. O’Connor moved that ‘it is no longer 
expedient that all measures for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people of 
England and Ireland should be at the mercy of a 
bedy of legislators hereditary and irres onsible..* 
The vote on the resolution was—yeas 13, nays 71, 
but owing to accidental circumstances the figures 
are not, as will be seen, fairly representative. 
Judged apart from numerous other and similar 
expressions of a public opinion which seems to be 
wide, fixed, and growing, these incidents would 
seem, and would be, of slight importance; but it is 
probable that they ave, rather,ominously significant 
of a rising tide of opposition t» hereditary legis- 
lators, if not to the peerage itseli 

The action of Parliament gave proof that no 
present relief for Ireland could be expected from 
that quarter, and thus intensified the disorder and 
distress, each increasing the other, which made the 
year an unhappily memorable one. The famine 
of 1879 continued in 1830, but by the middle of Feb- 
ruary it was announced that, although 300,000 per- 
sons were in distress, the response of the world to 
the appeal for relief had been so liberal that there 
was no longer any need that any one should die 
from hunger. The response from the United States 
had been especially liberal. Besides numerous 
other subscriptions the New-York Herald headed 
its list with a gift of $100,000, and at tho end of 
March the Constellation sailed laden solely with 
suppliestfor the suffering. Toward the close of the 
year the gatherings of‘hungry beggars were suc- 
ceeded by meetings of truculent rioters. The 
Land League agitators, emboldened by the tacit 
discontinuance of the prosecution of Davitt, 
Brennan, anda Killen, continued its series of mset- 
ings throughout Ireland, and so successfuily that 
the body of the people were soon seething 
in discontent. The result was an outbreak of the 
agrarian outrages so familiarin Ireland. No class 
escaped. Not only were landlords’ agents shot, 
but even tenant farmers who paid their rents were 
beaten for that reason. A few months before the 
starving people had begged for bread with one 
hand, and had contributed generously to the 
Pope’s Peter’s pence with the other. Now, while 
they were still hungry, though no longer starving, 
bailiffs and soidiers were frequently necessary to 
protect the lives of the laborers who gathered the 
crops. The murder of Lord Mountmorres, at the 
end of September, was the most conspicuous of 
the crimes of violence against the person, while 
the case of Mr. Boycott, of Lough Mask, the agent of 
the Earlof Erne, must stand as a type of many other 
outrages—of how many others cannot be stated 
in the absence of statistics. In his capacity as 
agent, Mr. Boycott had ordered a number of evic- 
tions for non-payment of rent. So far as was re- 
ported, he sanply did his duty, with no unnecessary 
severity. For this his life was threatened, and ha 
was put into Coventry. He could neither work 
himself nor hire work done, for no one would have 
dared to have been seen in his fields, even if they 
had been willing to take his money. He could 
neither sell his crops nor buy supplies. In this 
state of affairs the loyal Orangemen of the North 
of Ireland came to his rescue; 500 of them volun- 
teered to get in his crops despite any 
resistance. The Government forbade the march- 
ing of this little army, but supplied a force 
of 200 hussars and artillery to protect a 
smaller number of volunteers. And so Mr. Boycott’s 
crops were gathered. Fora long time the Govern- 
ment did nothing, asit seomed that there was nothin 
which they could do, beyond increasing their mall. 
at Police so as to be abundantly prepared to deal 
with such affairs as tho riot at Dungannon on Aug. 
18, On Oct, 96 Mr. Healy, secretary of Mr. Parnell, 
anda member of the League, was arrested on a 
charge of intimidating a farmer who had accepted 
a‘lease from which bis. predecessor had been 
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evicted. A month later, and while his case was 
pending, he was elected to Parliament. to fill a 
vacancy, andin the middle of December he was 
acquitted by ajury. Nothing could better show 
the state of the popular mind. Another State 
rosecution now proceeding includes among its de- 
endants 14 members of the Land League, of whom 
5—Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, Biggar. T. D. Sullivan, 
and Sexton—are members of Parliament. Such 
measures as these will never meet the difficulty 
until it is proposed to turn all the poor-houses in 
Ireland into jails and keep them full. A reform in 
the land laws is the least sufficient relief indicated, 
and there are indications that when Parliament 
meets a Government bili will be presented having 
for its object the assistance of tenant farmers to 
buy their holdings at a fair valuation, which the 
landtords will be compiles to accept, Something 
will also be done to increase certainty of tenure 
under leases. With this relief granted the demand 
which is now and then heard that Ireland shall bs 
separated from England will probably die away. 
As it is the state of Ireland is as bad in a different 
way es that of the Asiatic Provinces of Turkey, or 
as that of the Southern States in the worst era of 
reconstruction, 

In November consols sold at par for the first 
time in 30 years. 





FRANCE, 

When the year opened M. de Freycinet had been 
but a few days Premier of France. His acceptance 
of the office carried with it of necessity, but against 
his wishes and opinions, his support of the bill of 
M. Ferry, Minister of Education, regarding ele- 
mentary education, and which, after passing its 
various stages in the Chamber of Deputies by large 
majorities, was pending in the Senate. Early in 
March the Senate debated this bill, and on the 9th 
rejected the famous Article 7 by a vote of 148 to 129. 
This article in general terms forbade the teaching 
of youth by unauthorized religious communities, 
but it was intended more especially to operate 
against the Jesuits. Article 7 was, in short, the 
marrow of the bill, and was so regarded by M. 
Ferry and the public. Its rejection, therefore, 
placed the two houses in opposition once more, 
and involved a censure of the policy of the Minis- 
try. On the 15th the bill thus amended or mu- 
tilated was passed by a vote of 187 to 103, accom- 


panied by M.de Freycinet’s statement that “it 
only remains to apply existing laws.’ The next 
day the Deputies indorsed this statement of policy 
by an overwhelming vote (338 to 147) of confidence 
inthe Ministry, anda crisis was thus for a time 
avoided. The next step was the issuance of the 
“decrees of March 29.” The first decree concerned 
the Jesuits only, and said: “The Government, 
considering that further tolerance cannot be ex- 
tended to a society against which the national 
sentiment has declared itself, have resolved to 
dissolve the association, and establishments occu- 
pied by its members must be closed and va- 
eated within three months, which period may be 
prolonged until Aug. 31in the case of educational 
establishments attached to the society.” Thesecond 
decree summoned each unauthorized congregation 
to submit to the Government its statutes, together 
with a petition for a charter, which, it was officially 
intimated, would be readily granted by a Legisla- 
tive decree. In appearance this was sufliciently 
liberal, but in effect it was only a device for turn- 
ing the congregations over to the Assembly, and 
thus shift the responsibility from the Ministry. 
The members of religious societies in apy way af- 
fected by these decrees number in all 158,040, of 
whom 127,753 were women. The total seems large, 
but it is comparatively small among a population 
of 380,000,000, and appears insignificant when 
necessary deductions are made on _ account 
of societies recognized by law. Includ- 
ing the Jesuits, 7,444 men belonged to the 
884 unchartered orders, and they owned property 
worth 5,018,812 francs per annum. Of the nuns, 14,- 
008 belonged to unrecognized communities, and 
their property was set at an annual valuation of 
3,694,610 francs. About seven-eighths of the monks 
and nuns, therefore, being recognized already, 
were not seriously affected by the decrees, and 
only the 56 establishments of 1,080 Jesuits were 
absolutely abolished. The remainder might have 
escaped by applying for charters, as civil corpora- 
tions are obliged to do. Common cause was made, 
however, and the unauthorized communities 
placed themselves solidly beside the Jesuits by de- 
clining the compromise offered them, In five 


months there was only one application for a- 


charter. The Government was, therefore, obliged 
to dissolve and expel them all, an unexpected con- 
tingency, from which it shrank, as such a move- 
ment seemed an attack rather on religion in gener- 
althan onthe Roman Church. The expulsion of 
the unpopular Jesuits caused no excitement. They 
litigated and protested, and offered such ineffective 
physical resistance as barricading their doors 
and remaining in their cells until led from them. 
But, on the whole, public opinion supported the 
Government, which was then obliged to face the 
defiance of its authority by the other congregations. 
It was encouraged not to shrink from the extreme 
of the alternative thrust upon it by further anti- 
clerical votes in the Assembly, and by large Repub- 
lican gains in the election of Councilors-General 
early in August: 1,012 Republicans were elected, 
and 405 of their opponents—a gain of 300 seats for 
the Republicans. Still, M. de Freycinet hesitated 
to carry out a measure which, indeed, he had not 
approved from the start. On Aug. 18 in a 
speech at Montauban, he uttered the first 
conciliatory words which had fallen from any one 
high in authority. ‘‘ We shall be gu ded,” said he, 
“as regards unauthorized communities by the ne- 
cessities to which their attitude will give rise.” 
This seemed to be an invitation toa compromise, 
and there soon appeared in the Bordeaux Journal 
de Guinne a form of declaration which the heads of 
congregations afterward signed and submitted to 
the Minister of Public Worship. They declared 
they had ‘‘no other flag than Christian charity,” 
and that they “ rejected all solidarity with political 
passions and parties.’”’ They disclaimed all pre- 
tensions of independence of the secular power, 
either in the past or the present, and hoped that 
they would be allowed to teach and pray and help 
the poor and sick without restraint. ‘lhis specious 
declaration, drawn up by Cardinal Nina and under 
the eyeof the Pope, it was hoped would take the 
place of the stipulated application for authoriza- 
tion. M. de Freycinet was willing that it shouid, 
or at least that the question should be considered. 
But the majority of the Ministry saw differently. 
It did not seem to them that they could with safety 
or dignity permit the existence within France of 
societies holding charters from a higher and for- 
eign power, and which they refused to submit tor 
approval. accordingly, the Minister ot Interior 
and Worship published in the official journala 
letter addressed to three Archbishops, declaring 
that the Government took note with satisfaction 
of the societies’ disclaimer of politics, but that the 
Government would strictly enforce the second de- 
cree, which was intended to put an end to the bare 
toleration under which the communities existed, 
and to bring about a return to a legal state of 
things. It was alleged that he was supported in this 
course by Gambetta, and he would scarcely have 
ventured upon it had not such been the case. It 
was only left for M. de Freycinet to submit or re- 
sign. He chose to resign, and did so about Sept. 
20. M. Ferry was fittingly chosen to complete his 
uncongenial task. Admiral Cloué succeeded Ad- 
miral Jaureguiberry in the Naval Department, M. 
Sadi-Carnot became head of the Department of 
Public Works, and Barthelemy St. Hilaire became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. M. Lepére had already 
(about the middle of May) yielded the Ministry of 
Interior and Public Worship to M. Constans in con- 
sequence of several defeats on a bill regulating the 
right of public meeting. Otherwise, the Ministry 
remains unchanged, M. Cazot being Minister of 
Justice, M, Magnin of Finance, Gen. Farre of 
War, M. Tirard of Commerce, and M. Cochery of 
Posts and Telegraph. The Cabinetis fot regarded 
asa firm one, and, indeed, was greeted with an 
adverse vote on the very day of the meeting of the 
Assembly, (Nov. 9,) which declined to give, as it 
was asked, precedence to an education bill. It was 
scarcely more than a Legislative caprice, however, 
for on the next day a vote of confidence (297 to 131) 
was passed. The change of Ministry resulted in 
the expulsion of the male congregations, but M. 
Ferry announced that another modeof dealing 
with the female orders would be found. 

In contrast with the expulsion of the monks and 
nuns was the pardon of the Communists. The bill 
for plenary amnesty had the support of M. Gam- 
betta and of.the Ministry, and was passed by the 
Deputies on June 20 by a vote of 333 to 140. In the 
Senate the bill met with an unexpected check. 
The bill favored by the Government was defeated 
by 12 votes, but an amended form, excluding assas- 
sins and incendiaries from pardon, was passed by a 
vote of 143 to 138. There were further amendments 
in both houses during the early days of July, but an 
agreement was reached, and the decree of pardon 
was issued on July 11. This measure applied to 
830 men. Their return made as little disturbance 
as the going of the hoiy men and women. Many of 
them, after a few hours in France, again exiled 
themselves voluntarily, as during their absence 
they had successfully established themselves. 
Rochefort is the only one who has regained any 
considerable portion of his old influence. 

Gambetta’s commanding position in French 

olitics is shown by his re-election as President of 

he Chamber of Deputies on Jan. 14. The vote was 
a small one, and he received but 259 votes, against 
814 in 1879. But the decrease was chiefly accidental 
and without significance. 


GERMANY. 

‘On April 3 the Bundesrath discussed a bill im- 
posing imperial stamp duties, and defeated the 
suggestion of Prussia that postal money orders 
should be stamped. On the 6thof April Prince 
Bismarck resigned his position as Chancellor of the 
Empire. Ason previous occasions, so on this, his 
action was based on a@ cause more important than 
the ostensible one. In this case his aim was to 
secure a revision of the Constitution of the Em- 
pire. The Bundesrath measurably corresponds to 
the United States Senate—that is, its members are 
representatives, not of the people, but of the Prin- 
cipalities, Duchies, free towns, &c,, which make up 
the federal body, and so it might happen thata 
coalition of the weaker members might defeat 
measures favored by members of far greater 
wealth, power, and population. Prussia, for 
instance, with five-eighths of the population of 


the Empire, has only 17 members of the 59 in the 
Bundesrath. Andinthe case in point, the votes 
defeating the Prussian motion represented a popu- 
lation of 7,500,000, while the 28 votes in opposition 
represented over 80,000,000. Prince Bismarck, in 
oftering his resignation, pointed out this anomaly, 
and there is good reason to believe that the situa- 
tion was prompuatee on this comparatively unim- 

ortant question in order that he might not be 

ken at a disadvantage on any larger and more 
vital issue and at an untoward time. Within 4 
hours the Emperor refused his poqnast to be allowed 
to retire from office, and said that he must, on the 
oontrary, ve it to Bismarok 
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tional reforms which should avert similar difficulties 
in the future. Accordingly, the Chancellor retained 
his office, and Prussia has sq; ted a constitution- 
al amendment requiring legisla 
acted on by sittings of the 
the members are present, and also limiting the right 
of proxy voting. 
the vicarious and irresponsible opposition. which 
has of late obstructed measures favored by the 
Government. In the Reichstag, also, and about a 
month later, Prince, Bismarck was unsuccessful 
with his bill regard 
Elbe. He sought by this bill to include in the Zoll- 
verein, or Customs Union, Altona and St. Paoli, 
witli: which the free port of Hambarg claimed the 
right of unrestricted trade, but the Reichstag was 
prorogued without ratifying the Government meas- 
ure to enforce its agreement with Austria. 
bill was afterward passed by the Bundesrath. Early ° 
in May, however, the Reichstag voted (191 to 94) a 
four years’ extension of the Anti-Socialist laws, 
as asked for by _ Prince 
other important matter in which Prince Bis- 
marck received a check was a bill debated by the 
Prussian Diet through May and passed by the lower 
house at the end of June. The purpose of the bill 
wss to give the Government discretionary power 
S to the enforcement of the Falk ecclesiastical 
aws. 
the Prussian Government to bribe or threaten the 
Pope and his supporters in Germany at pleasure, 
and would thus give to the Government power suf- 
ficient to decide any doubtful political question. 
The bill was finally passed, though in a much mod- 
ified form, by a splitin the National Liberal Party, 
50 of whom joined wi 
make w 
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This, it is thought, prevent 


the navigation of the river 


The 


Bismarck. An- 


tis apparent that such a law would enable 


the united Conservatives to 
the majority. while 40 voted with the 
Centre, Poles, Progressists, &c., in the minority. 
This division afterward became organized, Herr 
von Bennigsen remaining at the head of the — 
cke 
leads the representatives of the anti-protectionist 
towns, who are opposed, not to Bismarck, but to 
Bismarck’s present policy. This Liberal division 
leaves the Ultramontanes tie etrongess of the 10 
pases in the Imperial Parliament, and compels the 

overnment to rely upon a composite majority. 
Meanwhile, the bye-elections have favored the Pro- 
gressist candidates, and the possible defeat of the 
Liberals in the approaching elections is already a 
mooted question. 5 

This weakening of Bismarck’s power is certainly 
one of the reasons which led to the creation of an 
Economic Council y royal decree, on Nov. 19. At 
prasent this Council acts for Prussia only, but it 
is the intention to extend it throughout the 
Empire. It consists of 75 members, 30 nom- 
inated freely. by the Ministers of Commerce, 
Public Works, and Agriculture, and the remain- 
der selected by them from 90 nominees of the 
Chambers of Commerce, Trade, and gricul- 
ture. Precisely what the Council’s powers are 
is not clear, but the Government will have lit- 
tle hesitation in going with its measures before a 
body so largely ofits own selection, and anything 
indorsed by it will appear before the Parliament 
with all the authority of the approval of specialists. 

Materials are lacking for a definite statement as 
to the working of the new protectionist tariff. The 
revenue, however, fell below the estimates, and the 
people are restless under the burdens upon them, 
A growth of free trade sentiment may, therefore,’ 
be fairly anticipated. 





ITALY. 

The bill for the abolition of the grist tax became 
alawthis year. This tax was peculiarly burden- 
some and obnoxious to the people, and its repeal 
has, therefore, been the stock promise of every re- 
cent Ministry. But the tax was also avery product- 
ive one, and nothing could be suggested to take its 
place in a budget habitually in arrears. The ques- 
tion was thus both a difficult and a pressing one, and 
had been fatal to more than one Ministry. On Jan, 
24 the Senate voted to postpone (125 to 73) the bill 
which had already passed the Deputies. The King 
then created 26 new Senators, and by their aid the 
bill was passed (65 to 11) and became alaw by the 
signature of the King on July 22. 

No such device, however, could avert the result 
of a vote of want of confidence in the Ministry, 
which was passed by the Deputies on April 29. The 
vote (176 to 153) was nota full one, and the ma- 


jority comprised only 83 votes from the 
Right. No question -of policy was really in- 
volved, the significance of. the vote merely 
being that the Cairoli-Depretis Cabinet was 
beaten by a combination of groups led by Sella, 
Nicotera, Crispi, and Janardelli in a contest for 
place and power. The Cabinet at once offered 
their resignations, but, instead of accepting them, 
the King dissolved Parliament. The general elec- 
tion was held on the 18th of May. The leaders 
waged a vigorous campaign in print and onthe 
platform, but popular interest was not deeply 
moved. In Rome, for instance, out of 10,919 regis- 
tered voters, only 3,627 cast their ‘ballots, and the 
general proportion of voters was no larger. -Ac- 
cording to Government calculations, based on re- 
turns from 495 of the total 508 constituencies, the 
resuit was the election of 264 Ministerial candi- 
dates, 145 opposition candidates of the Right. and 
86 candidates proposed by the Dissident Left. Thus, 
the Cabinet would have a majority of 33 over the 
combined opposition. Other authoritative esti- 
mates, however, allowed the Right 170 votes and 
the Left only 215. In the election of 1876 
the Left secured 421 members against 87. 
Parliament met on May 26, and “Signor 
Farini, the Ministerial candidate, was then 
elected President of the Chamber of Deputies by a 
vote of 406to13. That gave a new lease of life to 
the Cairoli,Cabinet. The test of strength was not 
a fair one, however, as was shown by the immedi- 
ately following contest on the appointment of the 
Budget Committee, when the Government had to 
barter places on it for support of its candidates. 
And, later, on Nov. 30, the vote on a resolution of 
confidence proposed by Signor Mancini was but 
221 to 188 in favor of the Government. The Cabi- 
net’s hold on life is, therefore, weak. It gains sup- 
porters as it bids for votes from the Right or the 
Dissident Left, but it will be defeated whenever the 
heterogeneous opposition_effect a coalition. Atthe 
end of July Gen. Milon succeeded Gen. Bonelli as 
Minister of War, and soon after the middle of De- 
cember Signor de Sanctis resigned from the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction bebause of opposition to 
his estimates for his department. He was succeed- 
ed by Signor Bacelili. 


RUSSIA. 

Russia has had a restless and eventful year. 
The attempted assassination of the Czar is perhaps 
the most remarkable case of the kind on record. 
The political Police had been warned that another 
attempt would soon be made, and that the scene 
would be one of the imperial palaces. They were, 
therefore, fully on the alert,and the Czar was 
guarded with every precaution which human in- 
genuity could suggest. Nevertheless, on Feb. 17, 
the guard-room and dining-room of the Winter 
Palace at 8t. Petersburg were demolished by an ex- 
plosion, possibly of a mine, but more probably of a 
charge of dynamite fired by clock-work. The in- 
tention clearly was to kill the whole imperial fam- 
ily while at dinner. Had not an accident delayed 


the hour of dining for a few moments the plot must 
have succeeded, but as it was the injured included 
only some 50 guards and servants, 10 being killed 
outright. 

Ten days later the Czar addressed to the Senate 
aukase announcing the establishment of a Com- 
mission of Supreme Control, with Gen. Loris Mel- 
ikoff at its head. How sweeping were his pow- 
ers appears from this sentence of the ukase: “* The 
head of the commision is at liberty to adopt any 
means which may appear to him desirable for the 

rotection of order in the Empire, and the orders 

e may issue are to be unconditionally obeyed.” 
Melikoff was, therefore, virtually dictator, and 
he soon paid the penalty of his conspicu- 
ous position. On March 8 he was shot at 
inthe Grand Morskaia-street, St. Petersburg, by a 
young man, one of the common people, named: 
Viaditsky. He was hanged on the second day af- 
terward. Vladitsky’s manner was so reckless as to’ 
suggest insanity, but he avowed himself a Nihilist, . 
and did not conceal his intentions. . Gen. Melikoff 
might have been excused had such a rude recep-' 
tion driven him to deeds of great severity. Butone: 
of his first acts was to repeal the obnoxious decree 
of April 17, 1879, which gave irresponsible power to 
the Provincial Governors, Then he investigated 
the prisons, remodeled the machinery of the courts, 
gave comparative freedom to the press, and, above 
all, he abolished the hateful and incompetent 
“Third Section,” or Secret Police. Im the middle 
of August he assumed control of the Ministry of the 
Toseries and the Supreme Commission came to an 
end. 

Meanwhile, on June 8, the Czarina Marie Alexan- 
drovna died at the palace which had been the scene 
of the attempt on her husband’s life in February. 





Notwithstanding her German birth she was as much: 


loved among the Russian people as the Czar was, 
hated, for she always kept aloof from politics, and 
was a leader in matters of charity and society.. It 
was no secret that her relations with the Czar were 
not happy. It was said, and doubtless with truth, 
that he was repelled by her coidness of disposition 
and fondness for religion, in which he did not sym- 
pathize. Nevertheless, she had been a true wife 
and mother, and there was a general feeling that 
he was lacking in common respect: to -her 
memory, when, eight weeks and two days after her 
death, he contracted a morganatic marriage with 
the Princess Dolgorouki. The Grand Duke Nicholas 
and the Minister of War, Milutin, were the only 
prominent persons among the very few witnesses 
of the ceremony, the imperial family absenting 
themselves intentionally. No official notice of the 
lady’s status has yet been made, but the honors to’ 
be paid her will include recognition of the princely 
rank of her family of already well-grown childrea. 
Doubtless, too, the coming year will witness result- 
ant changes in the Government of the first im- 
portance. The Czar f 
troublesome subjects as they of him. More- 
over, he is ageing and his health is fail- 
ing. So he will doubtless retire to Livadia 
with his wife, and leave the Government to his son. 
In the middle of November the appointment of M. 
Abaza to be Minister of Finance was gazetted. He 
hasto deal with a deficit on the year’s budget of 
26,000,000, and a decline in the value of the ruble 
rom 76 to 48 cents. A significant feature of the 
ear was the import of several cargoes of grain 
rom the United States. It is no slight matter when 
the ‘ granary of Europe” finds itself unable to supply 
its own wants, and becomes a purchaser instead of 
a seller in the markets of the world. A prohibition 
of export, and a tariff largely protective, are under 
discussion. 


WARS OF THE YEAR. 

When the year opened Kabul and Kandahar were 
held by British troops, and the Afghan tribes were 
fiercely hostile to their presence in the country. 
The change of Government in England was followed 
by a change of policy, Mr. Gladstone being of 
opinion that the ‘‘ scientific frontier” of India would 





cost more than it was worth. and that. moreover. 


‘ rible disaster. 







is as weary of his, 


the Afghans should justly be allowed to rule their 
own country. Ata durbar held at Kabul on July 
22, Abdurrahman was formally recognized as Ameer 
of Kabul, and the intended withdrawal of the Eng- 
lish troops was announced. On Aug. 11 Gen. Stew- 
art did leave Kabul, but the evacuation of Kanda- 
har was prevented by a blunder,: resulting in a ter- 
On the. 27th‘of July Gen. Burrows, 
who had led a brigade from the city to the aid of a 
loyal native chief known as the Wali, and who was 
threatened by the forces under Ayoob Kahn, was 
drawn into an ambuscade by some 12,000 of the, 
enemy. The savages refused to fight according to 
the rules of civilized warfare, and the result 
was a panic, ending in the shocking mas- 
sacre of Kushk-i-Nakud. Twenty-one officers, 
300 Europeans, and 700 «=6natives were 
killed. A rout followed, and the demoralized sur- 
vivors were pursued to the gates of Kandahar, 
which was at once besieged. To Gen. Roberts was 
intrusted the desperate task of marching with 
10,000 men from Kubul through’ the disaffected 
country to the relief of the city. He did his duty 
as well as bravely, and the defeat of Ayoob and the 
raising of the siege were the result of a battle near 
the city on Sept. 1. He hassince returned to Eng-. 
land, and been covered with honors. ThesLiberal 


Ministry are still determined upon the principle of 
withdrawal, and wil! doubtless soon carry & out. 
Meanwhile, the Ameer has not been able ly to 
establish himself, and his violent death or deposal, 
which was actually reported early in October, and 
is still likely, would surely be followed by a shock- 
ing civil war, and the reopening of the whole ques- 
tion. The cost in money of the policy which has 
had this unsatisfactory history is over $75,000,000. 

Misfortune also attended England in its South 
African colony. The recall of Sir Bartle Frere was 

delayed by the new Liberal Ministry in order to 
enable him to carry through a scheme of confeder- 
ation of the little States into a power strong 
enough to protect itself against the creas with- 
out drafts of men and money from the heme 
Government. If ha had succeeded his success 
would have done mtch to remove from his admin- 
istration the stigma of the Zulu war: but the Cape 
Parliament rejected the proposal. The Zulu war 
is pow succeeded by an outbreak of the Basutos. 
The tribe has generally remained loyal through the 
40 years of alternate robbery and protection which 
have made up the Englishrule. But lately they 
have ee themselves with firearms for hunt- 
ing, and the Colonial Government, fearful.of the 
hostile use which might be made of them, ordered 
thefr surrender on June 12. The result was the 
precipitation rather than the avoidance of a con- 
ict, and war on a large scale is now in progress. 
The situation was still further complicated toward 
the end of December by the establishment of a Boer 
Republic, reclaiming the Transvaal. territory an- 
nexed by England asa base of operations against 
Cetywayo. Paul Kruger is the President of the 

belligerent Republic. 

The sequels of the Russo-Turkish war received 
during the year the attention due to affairs which 
might at any time embroil all Europe. Looking 
back, however, it is seen that the results yet reached 
are strangely small in proportion tothe rumbling of 
the machinery which produced them. One of the 
provisions of the treaty of Berlin directed Monte- 
negro to surrender to Turkey the petty Adriatic 
seaport of Dulcigno, which was captured by the 
Black Mountaineers in 1878, and to receive in re- 
turn the district of Gusinje and Plava. Turkey, 
however, instead of complying, procrastinated and 
negotiated until the signatories lost all patience, 
and finally made a peremptory demand, which was 
enforced by the presence of an allied fleet before 
the disputed city, and by a threat to seize Smyrna, 
orthe Aigean Islands. Atthe end of November 
the cession was made, afteraslight engagement 
between the troops of Turkey and the Albanians, 
who had occupied the city. An important step was 
taken in the settlement of the Greek frontier ques- 
tion, but the final settlement is yet in the future. 
The thirteenth protocol of the treaty of Berlin, 
which was the suggestion of M. Waddington on the 
part of France, gave to Greece the southern halves 
of Thessaly and Epirus, in cruel neglect of the prin- 
ciple of nationalities. This settlement, however, 
was rather a hint than’a command to Turkey, an 
fruitless negotiations tollowed. Greece then ap-' 
pealed to the signatory powers, and a supplement-, 
ary conference of Ambassadors of England, 
France, Germany, Russia, Austria, and Italy, was 
called to meet at Berlin on Juve 16. The 
conference was summoned by virtue of the 
twenty-fourth protocol. of the treaty of - Berlin,: 
which provided for European . mediation: in 
the event of the failure of  Greece- and 
Turkey to come to an agreement upon the basis in-: 
dicated in the thirteenth protocol. The frontier 
line unanimously determined upon by the confer- 
ence leaves the Aigean coast opposite Mount 
Olympus, cuts that famous peak, traverses Thessaly: 
south of the Cambunian chain, and, after crossing 
the Pindus range, strikes the River Kalamas, which 
it follows to its mouth opposite Corfu. The terri- 
tory thus ceded to Greece contains about 8,000 
square miles. Within it are the important cities of 
Janina, Larissa, and Metzovo, and its inhabitants 
number about ,000. The reply of the Porte to’ 
the collective note communicating this decision 
of the conference was a declaration that the 
cities named, as well as certain localities in- 
habited by a large Mussulman population, 
could not be surrendered, and further negotiations 
were, of course, invited. To this the powers at 
that time replied that the discussion was closed, 
but at the end of the year it was reported that ne- 
gotiations were proceeding, at the suggestion of 
France, for calling a.council of arbitration, as dis- 
tinguished from the former council. which had only 
mediatory powers. The meaning of this is that the 
decision of such acouncil would be enforced by 
the moral and material power of all Europe, as in’ 
the case of Dulcigno. ut it is doubtful whether 
Greece would submit if the decision should not be 
to her taste. A large army has been raised. and 
the war-like feeling of the people may be inferred 
from the fact that although Premier Tricoupis was 
straining every nerve to prepare for possible hos- 
tilities he lost office at the end of October because 
his successor, Premier Coumoundonros, promised 
to work harder still. M. Mavromialis is Minister of 
War. and Bouboulis of Marine. 

In the war between Chili and the allied forces of 
Peru and Bolivia the Chilians continued their suc- 
cesses on both land and sea. On May 26 Gen. 
Baquedano, at the head of 18,000 troops, attacked 
Tacna. The city was the military base of the allies, 
and was held by 8,300 troops under Gen. Campero, 
President of Bolivia. The battie was a fierce one, 
and there was much hand-to-hand fighting. The 
result was the total defeat of the allies, with aloss 
of 3,000 men, the Chilian loss being 4,000. The fall of 
Tacna involved the surrenderof Arica, which was 
assaulted both by Jand and sea, and yielded onl 
after several days’ fighting during the first wee 
of June. Arica was the most important commer- 
cial, political, and strategical point south of Callao, 
and its fall was a severe blow to the allies. Besides 
these main engagements there were continuous 
minor ones, resulting from successive occupations 
of minor towns and ravaging raids by the Chilians. 
Among the operations at sea were the bombard- 
ments of Anvay. Chorillos, Chancay, and other 
towns, but usually the damage done was slight. 
‘The blockade of Callao since the middle of April 
is, however, of more importance, and has been in 

the main effective. As the allies had no efficient 
“Navy, their opposition was confined to the 
use of torpedoes, in which they were in- 
genious and successful. On July 3 a loaded 
fruit boat drifted alongside of the transport 
Loa in the harbor of Callao. It was 
the most natural thing in the world to transfer the 
enemy’s goods to the blockading ship. But the 
fruit was laden on a jalse bottom, which rose as 


of dynamite. The Loa was totally destroyed and 
150 men were killed. The corvette Covadonga 
meta similar fate. As she was bombarding Chan- 
cay a small boat put out toward her. She fired at 
it, and the occupants promptly swam ashore. The’ 
Chilians then took possession of it, but in tee most. 
cautious manner. A rope was passed under it to 
make sure that no wires connected it with the 
shore,,a calker certified that there was no false 
bottom, and a machinist made a final survey., 
Not until then were the falls hooked to the ring- 
bolts in bow and stern and taughtened to hoist the 
‘boat aboard. But as soon as the weight of the boat 
came on the rods to which the rings were fastened, 
the bolts broke, a charge of dynamite concealed in 
the air-chambers exploded, and 120men went down 
with the Covadonga. Clock-work torpedoes were 
also used. ; 
These defeats of the allies made them think of 
peace. The first step was a dissolution of the alli- 
ance and the formation of a confederation called 
the United States of Peru and Bolivia. The object 
of this was said to be to prevent the conclusion of, 
. peace between Chili and either of the allies alone,’ 
hen the long standing offer of the United States 
to act as arbitrator was accepted by all the beiliger- 
ents, and on Oct. 22, 25, and 27 a peace eon- 
ference met on-the United States steam-ship 
‘Lackawanna, at Arica. The Hon. T. H. 
Osborn, United States Minister to Chili, presided, 
‘On behalf of Chili, a memorandum was submitted 
which demanded,.among minor claims, that the 
territory situated south of the Valley of Cama- 
rones, and which had been developed and in- 
habited by the Chilians, should be surrendered; 
that anindemnity of $20,000,000 shouid be paid; 
that the secret treaty of 1873 should be abrogated 
ana the pending confederation abandoned, and 
that certain valuable territory shouid be ocen- 
pled by the Chilians until the conditions had 
een carried out. The allies were not willing 
even to discuss such hard terms, and in turn pro- 
posed that the whole controversy should be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the United States, which 
should be empowered to make a final award. This 
proposal was also rejected, and the conference 
ended. The Chiiians at once began to march on 
Lima. On Noy. 1918 vessels landed 10,000 men at 
Pisco. The place was taken with small loss, and on 
the next day the Chilians set out for Lima, 126 miles 
away. The city is well fortified, and 30,000 armed 
men are within it. 


SHOCKING RECORD OF DISASTERS. 

No single feature of the yearis more striking 
than the number, variety, and terribly fatal cliar- 
acter of its disasters. The flood at the island of St. 
Kitts, in the British West Indies, on Jan. 11, leads 
the list of calamities due to convulsions of nature 
alone. A loss of over 200 lives and $250,000 was the 
result. On April 18a tornado destroyed the town 
of Marshfield, Mo., killed upward of 100 persons, 
wounded 150, and caused damage to the extent of 
$1,000,000 at least, A week later Christian County, 
TiL, and Macon, Miss, were visited by cyclones, 
At Macon 17 lives were lost, besides a large amount 
‘of property. On June 29 began an eruption 
of the Guatemalan voleano Fuego. On July 
18 there was a terribly destruotive earthquake at 
, Manila, on the island of Luzon. Not a single public 
,edifice was left standing in the place, even a con- 
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pleasures party were drowned. 
the official investigation found both Captains ta 
blame. 
foundered in a storm off Cape Canaveral, on the 
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lives were ‘lost. Treacherous Lake Huron is 


‘castle-under-Lyne, 
were similarly caused at*Anderlues, Belcium, on! 
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of August Jamaica was swept by a storm which 
leveled nearly every house and every acre of crops 
in the island On Nov. 9 Southern Austria, and 
especially Agram, in Croatia, were shaken by 
an earthquake 
amonnt of 3,000,000 florins. Finally, at last accounts, 
the 
eruption of unusual extent and vigor, which began 
on Noy. 9. 


which caused damage to the 


awaiian volcano was-still continuing an 


The disasters due in part at least to human in- 


fluences were not less numerous, fatal, and de; 


structive, and it is impossible not to observe in how 
many cases the resulting deaths are traceable ta 
avoidable causes. On April 21 the weak walls of, 
Madison-Square Garden feli, killing four persons. 
On Ang. 11 two sections of an excursion train og 
the West Jersey Railroad came in collision at May's 
Landing. Twenty-six deaths resulted, besides ag 
many more serious pane. The Coroner’s jury 
found that the “ acci ‘ 
an engineer’s inability to apply the air-brakes. Th. 
language is rather more lenient than most persons. 
would use in view of the fact that the engineer 
had never seen or used such brakes before the day 
of the disaster. i 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Pittsburg, on Oct. 9, 
causing 27 deaths. 1 
censured the employes for their carelessness and 
the company for its management. 


ent” was partly caused ’ » 


A similar collision occurred on 


The verdict in this case roundly 


A peculiarity of the marine disasters of the year 


was the large proportion which occurred on inland 
waters—on rivers, lakes, or sounds—rather than on 
the ocean, where landlubbers, at least, feel most 
fear. On Jan. 30 the English naval traming-ship 
Atalanta sailed from Bermuda, with 300 young 
sailors on board, and has never since been heard 
from. On March 13tho Montana, of the Williams 
& Guion Line, went ashore near Holyhead 
was a total wreck, but no lives were lost. 
Captain was censured for not using the lead. On 
June ii the Narragansett and Stonington, plying 
between 
route to Boston, 
Cornfield 
resulted were traced by the Inspectors to a con- 
fusion of s 
or forgetfulness on the part of both Captains G. F. 
Nye and W. 8S. Young. Besides the loss of life, 
the Narragansett took fire, filled, and sank. On 
June 28 85 deaths were caused by the burnin 

the Seawanhaka, on its tri 
Roslyn. The fire was cause 
flue. The United States Inspector censured the 
management of the boat, and the officers and 
owners, among whom are some of the most promi- 
nent citizens of New-York, are now under in- 
dictment. On’ July 22 the yacht Mamie came into 
collision with the steamer Garland, on the De< 


, and 
The 


New-York and Stonington on the 
came in collision near 
Light. The 30 deaths which 


, due to carelessness, excitement, 


£ of 
from New-York ta 
by the bursting of a 


troit River, near Grassy Island Light, and 16 of the 
In this case also, 


The officers of the Vera Cruz, which 


Florida coast, on Aug. 29, are bright excep- 


tions in ‘this dismal list, for they were praised 


for their courage and conduct. The lost 
lives numbered 68, ‘including Gen. Torbert, 
On Nov. 2-the Ortigia and Oncle Josep 


into, collision near Spezzia and 250 
chargeable here with three fatal wrecks. Eight 
lives were lost with the Alcona on Aug. 29; an in- 
definitely large number, probably over 50, with tha 
Alpena on Oct. 18, and 12 with the Simcoe on Nov, 
24. On Nov. 6 the fine Sound steamer Rhode Island 
was totally wrecked by going ashore at the entrance 
to Na sett Bay. The stranding was caused 
by excusable error of judgment on the part of the 
officers. 

The most noticeable fire of the year was the burn- 
ing of the St. Peter (Minn.) Asylum for the Insane 
on Nov. 15. A lunatic set the fire because his sup- 
per was cold, and 30 lives were lost. As there were 
several hundred inmates of the a+ylum, it is hard 
to say what the effect would have been if the 
naphtha which he had thoughtfully placed under 
the female wing had exploded as he intended. In 
New-York City the burning of Turn Hallie, in 
Fourth-street, on Jan. 4, caused eight deaths, and 
two deaths, besides a loss of $500,000, are due ta 
the fire at Nos. 384 and 386 Broadway, on Feb. 20: 
Manhattan Market, at Eleventh-avenue and Thirty: 
fourth-street, which cost $1,000,000, was burned’ 
on Sept. 8 Among other noticeably large or 
fatal fires were the following: Seven hundred 
houses at Hull, Ontario, on April 21, loss $3,000,000; 
an equal loss by the burning of oil and machinery 
over a territory near Bradford, Penn.. 30 miles 


-}-long by 3 miles wide, on May 6 and succeeding 


days; 666 houses at Milton, Penn., on May 14, loss,! 
$2,000,000; the Ansonia Clock Works, Brooklyn,} 
loss, $1,000,000,,0n Oct. 27; aloss of $1,000,000 at 
Pensacola, Fla., on Dec. 11; and the loss of 10 lives) 
and $250,000 by the burning of» Tifft’s wall-paper 


‘factory at Buffalo, N. Y., on Dec. 17. 


The mining disasters were especially shocking,| 
even in this unusual list, but it is noteworthy that 


.the most and the worst of this class are foreign.| 


On Jan. 21, 70 deaths were caused by an explosion’ 
in the Fair Lady pit of the Lycett colliery, at New- 
England. Forty-two © deathg 


March 31... On July 15, 120°men were killed by an} 
explosion in the Risca (Wales) colliery; 165 mora 
at Seaham, near Durham, England, on Sept. 8; 50 
more at the Foord pit, Stellarton, Nova Scotia, on} 
Nov. 12; and 86 more at the Penyggrig colliery, 
Rhondda Valley, Wales, on Dec. 10.. The worst 
mining disaster in the United States was the kill- 
ing of 9 men by a sheer fall of 300 feet in the Con- 
solidated Imperial Mine at Virginia City, Nev., on 
Sept. 17. . 

t still remains to mention several accidents of a 
miscellaneous character. At their head stands tha 
fall of barracks in Constantinople on Feb. 9 by, 
which 200 men were killed and 300injured. Twen< 
ty men were drowned by the caving in of the Jer< 
sey City end of the Hudson River tunnel on July 
21. The conduct of Peter Woodland, the foremaz 
of the gang, was as noble and courageous as any- 
thing on record. He bade the eight men who es- 
caped let out the compressed air which kept! 
down the water in the lock, and then to save 
themselves, although he knew that to doso wag 
certain death for him and his companions on the 
other side of the bull’s-eye. . The verdict was tha 
the enterprise was a bold one, and the labor extra< 
hazardous, but that no one was to blame. An 6x; 
plosion of giant powder at San Francisco on April 
16 caused 25 deaths. An explosion in the arsenal 
at Santiago, Chili, on Jan. 27 caused 24 deaths. The 
marching of troops across the wooden bridge over 
the Ebro, near Logrono, Spain, on Sept..12, caused 
it to fall,.and 97 deaths resulted. 


OBITUARY RECORD. 





~ ‘The list of those who have died during the yeat 


comprises many familiar and justly distinguished 
names; and yet among them all it is pleasant to 
distinguish but few, perhaps not more than one, of 
the very first rank. : , 

Beginning with our own country, a partial list of 
the names of the dead includes J. D. Williams, Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, (Nov. 20;) ex-Goy. William Big- 
ler,, of Pennsylvania, «(Aug. 9;) .ex-Gov. H. 8. 
Foote, of Mississippi,: (May 19;). ex-Senators L. 
S.. Foster, of ; Connecticut, (Sept..18;) J. <A. 
Bayard, -. (June -13;):?A. E.” Borie, ex-Secre- 
tary of: the Navy, (Feb. 5;) . Rear-Admirals 
Stribling. (Jan..17) and Thatcher, (April 5;) Com. 
modores Blake (Jan. 21)-and Barrett, (March 31;) 
Gen. A. J. Myer, of the Signal Office, (Aug. 24:) 
Gens. Kiddoo, (Aug. -19,): Torbert, (Sept. 19,) Tyn- 
dale, (March 19,) Heintzelman, (May 1,) Butterfield, 
(Feb. 14,) Satterlee, (Noy. '10,) and: Zeigler, (Nov. 
18;) Surgeon: General W. M. Wood, (March 1;) 
Gilbert Haven, the Methodist Episcopal Bishop, 
(Jan. 3;):W. T. Pelton, (July 8;) A. T. Akerman, ex: 


United States Attorney-General, (Dec. 22;) H. V. 
‘Johnson, (Aug. 16,) Lucretia; Mott, (Nov. 11,) Leon- 


ard Case, (Jan. 6,) the Cleveland (Ohio) millionaire, 
who was as ‘charitable as’: rich; George Ripley, 
(July 4,) Epes Sargent, (Dec. 30,) Lydia Maria Child, 


'(Oct. 20,) Dr. C. T. Jackson,’ one of the discoverers 
;of anesthesia, (Aug. 29;) Dr. C. Hering, homeopath- 


ist, (July 28;) Profs. Benjamin Peiree, of Harvard 


(Oct. 6,) and J. ©. Watson, (Nov. 23,) of Michigar 
University; J. A. Sutter, (June 18,) who made Cali 
fornia’s gold mines known to the world, and Ouray, 
(Aug. 24,) chief of the Utes. _ : 
Among the dead chiefly familiar in this City and 
State were Chief-Justices S. E. Church, (May 14,) of 
the Court of Appeals, and W-E. Curtis, of the Sa- 
erior Court, (July 6;) J. P. Sinnott, Judge of the 
Marine Court, (Sept. 19;) William Cooper, (Feb. 2;) 
James Lenox, (Feb. 17;) George Opdyke, (June 123) 
*Frank Leslie,” (Jan. 10;) Marshall O. Roberts, 
(Sept. 11;) E. ©. Cowdin, (April 12;) R. B. Con. 
nolly, (May 30;)-the Rev. Drs. William Adams (Aug. 
30,) E. H. Chapin, (Dec. 26,) and Samuel Osgood 
(Aprii 14;) the Rev. T. Irving, (Dec. 20;) Dr. E. B. 
O'Callaghan, (May 29;) Dr. E. Seguin, (Oct. 28;) C. 
P. Clinch, (Dec. 16,) the thirty-eight-year veteran 
of the Custom-house; James Morrison, (Dec. 18:) 


Joseph Seligman,- (April: 26,)* and B..K. Phelps, 


(Dec. 30.) s 4 
Marie Alexandrovna, Czariaa of Russia, died on 


une 3, 

The English obituary-rol! includes several famous 
lawyers, among them Sir A. H. Thesiger, Lord Jus- 
tice of the High Court of Appeals, (Oct 20;) Sir P. 
Kelly, Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
(Sept. 17;) Dr. -E. V. H. Keneally, the defender ot 
Orton, the Tichborne claimant, (April 16;) Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn, Lord Chief-Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, (Noy. 20,) and Sir W. Erle, ,ex-Chief-Justice 
of the Common Pleas, (Jan. 29;) Sir Stratford Can- 
ning. the veteran diplomatist, died on Aug. 15; 
Field Marshal Yorke on Nov. 21, the Duchess o 
Westminster on Dee. 19, and the Earls of Dalhou- 
sie (July 20,) and Crawford (Dec. 15.) 

In the French roli may be named Jules Favre, 
(Jan. 20;) J. A. Crémieux, (Feb. 10;) Adolphe de 
Cassagnac, father of Paul, (Feb. 1;) Isaac Pereive, 
banker, millionaire. and Good Samaritan, (July 12;) 
Michel Chasles, (Dec. 19;) Paul Braca, Senator and 
surgeon, (Julv 10:) M. Lemoine-Montigny, a 5.) 
of the Gymnase Théatre, the only successful unsub- 
sidized French manager of modern times; the Duke 
de Grammont, (Jan. 18;) the Count de Pourtales, 


-(Jaly 19;) Gen. Vinoy, (April 29;) Mme. Thiers, 


(Dee. 12,) and Bianqui, the conspirator, (Dec. 30.) 
Baron Ricasoli, ex-Premier of Italy, died on Oct. 
24; and Balthazar Buoncomp , Senator and 
scientist, on Dee. 15. : 
Besides these must be added the following 
partial list of those prominent in literature, science, 
art, or the drama, and who are as:well known in 
other countries as in those of their birth: Ole Bull, 
(Aug. 18:) Henry J. Wienawski, (April 18;) Jacques 
Offenbach, (Oct. 5;) Sir J. Goss, (May 11;) Mrs. 
Charles Kean, née Miss Ellen Tree, (Aug. 12;) Miss 
Lilian A, Neilson, (Aug. 15;:) Tom Taylor. (July 12;) 
J. R. Planche, (May 30;) John Brougham, (June 7;} 
Harry Beckett, (Oct. 24;) W. R. Floyd, (Nor. 25:) 
George Brown, ree statesman and editor, 
(May 9;) Carl Petersen, the Arctic explorer, (Juns 
29;) ©. A. F. Peters, the astronomer, (May 
8:) Tessie du Motay, (Juno 6;) Prof. James de Mille, 
(Jan. 28;) gay bemoan (Dec. 19;) Paul de Mu 
set, (hay 93) 
‘ord R. 
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(Jan. 20;) Edward M.\Barry, (Jan. 29;) and, finally, 
“ George Eliot,” (Mrs. J. W. Cross,) on Dec. 22. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brazil, according to.the Constitution of 1824 
‘and its subsequent amendments, was divided into 
electoral districts, in eachiof which every 30*voters 
chose an Elector, and the Electors in turn chose 
the members of Congress, as the lower house of 
tye National Legislative Assembly is called. In 
jpractice the suffrage was made still more indirect 
joy the custom of presenting to‘the people lists of 
}\Government, or machine,” candidates from whom 
}the Electors must bechosen. It was on a proposed 
reform\of this system that the Ministry of Coun- 
selor Sinimbu was wrecked on March 28, after a 
Jittle move than two years’ existence. He consid-: 
ered that the reform must be made by an amend-* 
ment of thesConstitution. This the Senate refused 
to grant, and. the King refused to @Jow an appeal 
to the people by a dissolution of Congress. The 
Ministry aacordingly resigned, and successors were 
appointed asifollows: President of the Council and 
Minister of Rinance—Senator José Antonio Saraiva; 


Minister of {the Empire—Barao Homen de Mello;, 
Minister of! Justice—Senator Manoel Pinto de} 
sonza Dantaz; Ministerof Foreign Affairs—Deputy 
Pedro Luiz F’ereira de Sonza: Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Public Works—Deputy Manoel 
Puarque deiMacedo; Minister of ee ete 
José Rodriguez de Lima Duarte: Minister of War? 
—-Lieut.-Gen, José Antonio Correa da Camara,: 
Visconde de¥elotas. Senator Saraiva will not pre-! 
sent lists of candidates to the people, and considers 
no constitutional amendment necessary. His col- 
Jeagues.are said to be able men. 

The Argentine Republic passed through a Presi- 
dential election, and, of course, through a civil war 
as well. The struggle, however, as is not usual in 
South America. was an important one, for it was 
more than a mere contest between partisan leaders 
and their persorial followers. Gen. Roca was the can- 
cidate favored ;by the national Government. His: 
opponent derived his chief strength from bis sup- 
port. by Buenos} Ayres, of which Province he was 
Governor. Gent Roca was elected early in June, 
and Buenos Ayres seceded. War followed, Buenos 
Ayres was defeated, and Gen. Roca was peaceably 
inaugurated on}Oct. 12. The people of the interior _ 
Provinees'thenvadopted measures which are likely ‘ 
to preventi;suchy opposition as Buenos Ayres is ac-: 
customed to {indulge in whenever its will: is’ 
thwarted. Buemos Ayres—the city—was made a: 
federal district, «analogous to the District of Colum- 
bia, and established as the capital of the nation. , 
The decapitated Province of Buenos Ayres is thus 
so weakened thatiits struggles against the national 
will. which have-been frequent and ineffectual in 
the past, will be sm hopeless as not to be attempted 
tn the future. The new Argentine Cabinet is com- 
posed as follows: -Sefior Viso, Minister of the Inte- 
rier: Sefior Trigoyen, Minister of Foreign Affairs: 
Sefior Contines, Minister of Finance; Sefior Victo- 
riea.,Minister,of War; Sefior Pinzarno, Minister.of 
‘Edveation. ; 

On dune 26 \inisterial changes ‘in the Austrian: 
Cabinet were gazetted as follows: Dr, Dunajeuski, 
Minister of Finance; Baron Street, Minister of 
Justice; Maj.-Gen. Baron Welsersheim, Minister of 
Militia; Baron Kremer, Minister of Commerce. 

Ge. Gonzalez yras declared elected President of 
Mexico on the failowing vote: Gonzalez, 11,528;- 
Benitez, 1,368;,Cackena, 1,075; Mejia, 529; Vallarte, 
165; Zamacona, 76.) scattering, 28, , He was peace- 
fully inaugurated on Dec. 1, which ‘is the first in- 
stance of the kind under the present: Constitution, 
and the second during the existence of Mexico as a 
nation. His Cabinet ‘is constituted, as follows: 
Minister: of Foreign Affairs—Sefior?I. Mariscal;: 
Minister of the Treasury—Sefior F. Landero y Cos;: 
Minister of Public Works—ex-President P. Diaz:, 
Minister of Justice—Sefior Ezequiel Montes; Min- 
ister of War—Gen..G. Trevino; Minister of the In-' 
terior—Sefor, Carlos, D. Gutierez. Gen. Diaz ac-; 
cepted charge‘of the Department of Public Works 
with the view. of completing the policy of his Ad- 
ministration in\regard(to internal improvements. 

‘Che Swiss piebiscite:of Oct.-31 resulted in the de- 
¥eat of a proposed constitutionabamendment limit- 
4ng the power of issuing paper money to the na- 
[tional Government. The Genevese voters negatived, 
jon July 4, the constitutional: amendment for the, 
separation of «Church and State, which had been 
'passed by the; Legislative Assembly, by a vote of, 
‘9,306 to 4,044. President-elect M. Anderwert com- 

\mitted suicide on Christmas eve because of morti-: 
‘fication at the: smallness of the majority by which 
<he was elected. 

In Belgium there was a. general election on June 
S of 66 members, or one-half, of the lower house of* 
‘Parliament. The result was a net:Liberal gain of 
one or possibly two seats, giving’the Liberals a 
‘majority of 1 in the Senate andj11l’in the lower 
house. But the moral effect of the result was less- 
ened by the fact that at.Antwerp the Liberals, 
rontrary to their confident expectation, not only 
failed to win:a single seat from the Clericals, but 
even lost one of their own. The importance of the 
election lay in-the fact that it was the first time 
‘that the policy of M. Frere Orban's Liberal Ministry, 
of making all education by the State, exclusively 

and impartially unsectarian-had been submitted, 
‘even thus indirectly, to popular suffrage. The 
hostility.of the Pope to this law is extreme, and the 
relations between him and ghe Belgian Govern- 
ment, whith: had long been sfrainea, were broken 
on June 28. 

On March -19 the Spanish Ministry was modified: 
by the appointment of Sefior Elduayen, Minister of 
iForeign Affairs; Sefior Bustillos, Minister of Colo- 

mies... and Sefior Casgayon, Minister of Finance. 
iNew. lagvs tor the abolition of slavery in Cuba were, 
{ passed.) On Sept. 12 an heir to the throne was born 
‘in theiperson of a Princess of Asturias. 

{ The‘, Ministerial changes-in Turkey: were, as 
jusual, .so- frequent and so inconsequential that it 
swouldjbe useless to do more than. trace them out.:. 
‘On thetath. of June Said Pasha was deposed, and! 
the Grawd Vizierate abolished.. The hatt appoint-° 
ing Kadri Pasha his successor denominated him! 
Premier Minister. Abeddin Pasha was at the same 
time madwv Minister of Foreign Affairs. His Alba-t 
nian sympathies were well known. On July 10: 
Hussein Husni Pasha succeeded Osman Pasha as 
Minister of, War. On Sept. 12 Said Pasha was re- 
called to the,post of Premier, and other changes‘ 
were made a8 follows: Assim Pasha, Minister for; 
Foreign Affairs, vice Abeddin Pasha; Server Pasha, 
President of,the Council of State, vice Aarifi Pasha ;* 
Nazif Pasha, Minister of Pious Foundations: Raif’ 
Pasha, Minister of Commerce, vice Kadri Pasha,’ 
who held the post while Premier; Kiamil Pasha,‘ 
‘Minister of ‘Public Instruction, vice Munif Effendi. { 
‘Tewfik. Pasha was appointed Minister of Financol 
at the end of December. 





The Grand Shereef of} 
Mecca was fatally stabbed at Djedda on March 14! 
by a Persian fanatic. 

, In New-York:City, Broadway, from Fourteenth-| 
street to Twenty-sixth-street, was lighted by the; 
{Brush-electric,light on Dec. 20. On Dec. 10 Allan: 
Campbell was‘confirmed to succeed John Kelly as 
Controller. Many other offices were. filled at the 
‘same time, and,the blow is a hard one for Tam- 
many Hall. On July 20 the obelisk, ‘‘Cleopatra’s 
Needle,” arrived'in New-York Harbor in the Des-: 
soug, Capt. Gorringe, 25 Gays from Gibraltar. 

The Mont St. Gothard Tunnel, was pierced 
through on Feb.-29, but it is not yet:completed. 

The sporting record of the year/includes many, 
noteworthy events. In rifle shooting the Americans 
defeated the Canadians at Creedmoor, on Aug.14, by 
a score of 1,273 to 1,235, and the Irish at Dollymount, 
on June 29, by 1,292:to 1,280; but at Wimbledon, on 
July 24, an English team. defeated the American 
team, which shot with several substitutes, by a 
seore of 1,647 to 1.568. On March 22, Oxford won 
the annual eight-oared race from’ Cambridge; 
time—21:23. On July 1, Yale4 won an eight- 
oared four-mile: race. from “:Harvard, with 
the greatest ease, in’ 24:27. (Yale did not 
belong tothe Base-ball Association,; but it defeated 
Princeton, the nominal champion. Yale also de- 
feated every other college in the Foot-ball Associa- 
tion, except Princeton, with which:it played a draw 
game. Between April 4 and 10'‘the negro Hart 
walked 565 miles in: New-York City in a contest 
for the O’Leary belt, and Rowell: covered one mile 

more, but in two hours longer time, between Noy. 1 
and 7, in London in a contest for the Astley belt. On 
Nov. 15, Hanlan defeated Trickett for the Sportsman 
challenge cupsand the championship of England, 
‘that is to say,-of the world.) The:race was a mere 
procession, and Hanlan’s time was 26:12. Laycock, 
an Australian,won the international regatta, rowed 
in heats on the Thames, Nov. 18, 19, and 20, Hanlan 
not :competing. Ferida beat Lexington’s four- 
mile record. Maud 8. trotted the fastest mile on 
record—2:10%—at Chicago, on Sept. 18. Bend Or, 
won the Derby, and Messrs. P. Lorillard’s, Ten 
Broock’s, and Keene’s horses honorably represent- 
ed the United States, though winning only minor 
races. L. W. Myers, an American amateur, low- 
ered the running record at several distances. Vign- 
aux beat Slosson twice at billiards in Paris. The 
first game ended on April i4, Slosson scoring 3.118 
when Vignaux ran out his 4,000-points. Slosson 
made one run of. 1,103 and Vignaux one of 1,531, 
The second game was'played according to the 
* champion” rules, and ended on Dec. 24, the score 
being: Vignaux, 3,000; Slosson, 2,961. 

eR a 


HORACE GREELEY AT CHURCH. 
From the Lynchburg . Virginian, Dec. 30, 

The late Horace Greeley was a member of 
Pr. Chapin’s church, and, says Tar New-York 
Truus: “Humorous stories are told of his falling 
asieep during service. It was said of him that he 
could half slumber through the sermon and repeat 
more of it afterward than the most wide awake of 
the audience.”” We can corroborate the statement 
that Mr. Greeley was a church napper, for, ona 


Sunday evening in May, 1865, that we happened to 
hein New-York, we accepted an invitation from 
Mr. Greeley. to accompany him to Dr. Chapin’s 
Chucch, to hear a preacher of whose abilities he 
spoke in the highest terms. Mr. Greeley’s pew, 
or that to which he conducted us, was in 
the upper tier, directly in front of the 
paipit. After we had been seated a short time 
a large, fine-looking man entered from the rear and 
walked rapidly up the pulpit stairs. This was the 
noted preacher, who looked to ug very like an 
Englishman in his form and appearance. Scarcely 
were the preliminary services over, or the text an- 
nounced, ere Mr. Greeley, yielding, sunk into the 
arms of Morpheus, and seemed to be utterly obliv- 
jous to all that was passing» He not only slept, 
but, horrible to relate, he snored so that he could 
be beard all around. Nor. did he shake off 
the infiuence of the drowsy’god until, the ser- 
vices concluded, the shuffling of feet in that 
vast multitude admonished him that, having en- 
joyed the services in his way, it was time to be mov- 
ing. If Mr. Greeley couid know anything of that 
sermon, which was a very fine one, it would be a 
mystery to us; although we had heard before that 
he could quote pose from a sermon delivered 
while he seemed to be asleep. Evidently the great 
journalist had entire confidence in his Pastor, and 
felt assured that he did not need close attention to 
keep him from ro. heresy. The sermon in 
question would have done credit to any pulpit, 
and there was not a word in it that savored of the 
doctrine that separates the denomination to which 
Dr. Chapin belonged from all other denominations 
of Christians, : 7 
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oo Nephi iat 
i:FLATTERING TESTIMONIALS OF HIS 
SUCCESS. 
,; HIGH PRAISE OF HIS PERSONATION OF RICHE- 
LIEU—CONGRATULATIONS FROM PEOPLE 
OF NOTE—BOOTH AND IRVING. 
Lonvon,' Dec. 17.—It is late in the day to 
‘criticise Mr. Edwin Booth’s Richelieu. More- 
‘ over, it would bea very old story in New-York. 
‘It will interest the Umted States, however, to 
‘learn that\the London press is unanimous in 
declaring it to be the most perfect representa- 
tion of the part in the history of the modern 
stage. Isaw'it for the first time on Tuesday 
night. The present Princess’s Theatre is also 
tnew tome. Ithas been rebuilt during my visit 
to the United‘ States. I can now understand 
~ how heavily Mr. Booth is handicapped by cir- 
} cumstances, and. how much greater his success 
‘is than it appears to be. During Mr. Gooch’s 
management of the Princess’s Theatre the old 
\house was the home of meledrama, not classic 
melodrama, but strong, realistic—I had almost 
said ‘‘ blood and thunder’’—melodrama, It 
was practically an East End theatre at the 
‘West. A Bowery theatre in Madison-square is 
‘the parallel idea for New-York. ‘‘ Guinea 
(Gold,” ** Jane Shore,” ‘* It Is Never Too Late 
‘to Mend,” “‘ Drink,” ‘‘ The Streets of London”’ 
iswere its most successful plays. In the height 
tof its money-making history in this line Mr. 
,Gooch pulls it down. Jt was old, dusty, incon- 
‘venient. ‘It smelled of sawdust, orange peel, and 
gas. It wasdraughty, afflicted with rats, and 
the stage was positively dangerous; but the 
cheap parts of the theatre were crowded every 
night. Tom, Dick, and ’Arry were there 
always. They ‘‘cat-called’’ to each other 
from pitand gallery. Now and then the better 
class of play-goers came; but the ‘* money”’ 
was in the pit, gallery, and upper circle, notin 
‘the boxes or stalls. ‘‘ The masses” were the 
i;chief supporters of the theatre. Mr. Gooch 
catered for them, and was successful. 
- “RICHELIEU”? AT THE NEW PRINCESS’S. 
To-day the old houseis nomore. On the 
historic site has srisena clean, comfortable, 
and handsome theatre, with a beautiful on- 
trance-hall, artistically decorated corridors, 
pleasant waiting-rooms, a cheerful saloon, and 
everything else in harmony therewith. The 
auditorium looks rather cold; perhaps the 
decorations are heavy, but the arrangements 
for the comfort of the audience are admirable. 
When Conquest rebuilt his dirty tumble-down 
theatre at the East End ‘‘the boys’? wouldn’t 
go there any more, because it was ‘‘ too nice ;”’ 
it was unfamiliar; they did not like to wipe 
their feet on the cushions and “‘shy” orange 
peelat their friends. I wondered as Isat in 


the new Princess’s on Tuesday night if Mr. 
Gooch, too, had exorcised the mob bys his 
clean, well-conducted house. The old ‘‘pit- 
ites’? who used toswarm into their narrow 
seats, and clap their rough hands and crack 
their rough jokes, they were not here now. 
The gallery boys in their shirt-sleeves, leaning 
over the rails, and making you tremble for fear 
that they should fall into the pit, they were 
not even represented. In their places were 
two small crowds of respectable, orderly peo- 
ple. They were attentive to the play all the 
time, and evinced a quick and cultivatea 
taste. They led the applause over and over 
again during the actor’s magnificent scenes 
in the fourth act. In the stalls and dress 
circle of the theatre there was also a different 
class of play-goers to that which had been in 
the habit of attending the old theatre in its 
last days. These parts of the house were 
occupied by persons of a higher grade than 
one usually sees at the Princess’s. Evidently 
attracted by the actor himself, they mani- 
fested a thorough appreciation of his method, 
joining their hearty plaudits to the cheers of 
it and gallery under the electrical influence of 
is outburst of passion in the strongest dramatic 
‘scenes of the play. Mr. Gooch, it will be seen, 
has not only dispersed his old constituency, 


‘but he has appealed to a new set of play-goers, 


not only in the sweetness of his new house, 


‘but in the class of entertainment he offers to 


ublic. Under the circumstances Mr. 
Booth is as much handicapped as if he had to 
make the reputation of a new theatre. He 
gains nothing by the carly traditions of the 
old. house, and in producing classic plays 
he has to contend against the modern 
scenery and costly 
furniture, for Mr. Gooch has no stock of 
scenery and properties in his new_ theatre that 
will enable him to carry out the Booth policy 
of a frequent changs of programme from one 
historical work to another. In addition to all 
this, it is impossible, without long training 
and association together, to be secure of a good 
all-round company equal to the claims of 
‘“‘Hamlet,’”? ‘* Richelieu,’? ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ and 
** Othello.”” The old provincial schools of act- 
ingin England are no more. The traveling 


the 


‘companies have made of Bath and Bristol, of: 


Manchester and York, mere ordinary circuits 
for star companies, while ‘‘ opera bouffe’’ and 
the ‘‘tea-cup and saucer’? eras have left us 
with only ehandful of artists who can speak 
blank verse. Mr. Booth did not light 
upon this handful; though he ccunted in his 
company one excellent and competent actor 
in Mr. John Ryder. To carry a new house, 
with a new policy, a poor company (the best 
that could be hurriedly collected) and come 
through creditably, would be a great thing; 
but Mr. Edwin Booth has done more than this, 
he has made’ a distinct and genuine success, 
Under more favorable circumstances he might 
have counted his triumphin piles of gold. But 
he has done all that an artist could desire on 
the score of fame, and when he leaves London 
he will leave behind a great name, troops of 
admirers, and the right to return to reap the 
harvest of his courage and his genius. 


ARISTOCRATIC AND CULTIVATED AUDIENCES. 


No heartier, no more sincere applause ever 
greeted an artist than that which acknowl- 
edged the merits of Mr. Booth’s Richelieu on 
Tuesday night. It came from every part of 
the house, and when the curtain fell on the last 
scene the actor was ‘“‘called’‘ with an enthu- 
siastic renewal of the demonstrations of ap- 
proval which had accompanied him from the 
first, going along with bim in characteristic 
companionship, and breaking out into cries of 
‘*Bravo”’ when Richelieu hurled the thunders 
of Rome upon his presumptuous persecutor. I 
have seen all the great modern actors play 
Richelieu, but Mr. Booth’s representation, es- 
ee in the fourth act, was as great a reve- 
ation to me as it was to John Ryder, who 

layed Joseph to Macready, and regarded’ 


acready’s Richelieu as the most stir- 
ring realization of the character un- 
til he played the part with Booth 


this month in London. The famous oid 
English actor went into Booth’s dressing-room 
and told him so, with tears of excitement 
Tunning down his cheeks. Many distinguished 
persons have attended Mr. Booth’s representa- 
tions. The late Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn 
was in the stalls three nights before his death, 
and expressed great pleasure at his Hamlet. 
Mr. Anthony Froude wrote to him and said of 
it that he had never liked Hamlet on the stage 
before. Lord and Lady Paget saw ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ 
His Lordship went round to Mr. Booth’s room 
and congratulated him upon his impersonation 
of the much-discussed Prince. Sir Theodore 
Martin and Lady Martin (Helen Faucit) were 
delighted with ‘‘Richelieu.”” They told Mr. 
Booth so, both of them, and Lady Martin 
wrote him a letter in which she gave his inter- 
— the palm (as Ryder does) even against 
acready’s. This is immense praise, for Lady 
Martin was the original heroine of the play. 
The present Lord Lytton, the Countess on 
ville,, Lady Lonsdale, Lady Colville, Sir A. 
Grant, Earl Dunmore, Laa Trevelyan, and 
the Queen’s friend and Lady-in-Waiting, the 
Marchioness of Ely, are among the most nota-, 
ble persons who have visited the Princess’s 
during the last few weeks. Mr. Gooch and his 
company are full of admiration of the artist’s 
work, and the management offers him a three 
-years’ treaty to remain in London. But there 
“is, fancy, alonging look in Booth’s expressive 
eyes as he mentions this to me, a look that 
means rest or home. 


MR. BOOTH IN’ PICCADILLY. 


I called on him at his hotel on Thursday— 
‘the St. James’s—and found him delightfully 
-placed in two parlors commanding that part 
of Piccadilly where the park begins. Mrs. 
-Booth and he received me after breakfast in a 
cozy room, with an English fire in the grate 
and an English fog gathering at the windows. 
“You could see the park trees standing in dun- 
brown outlines a st astreak of gray, smoky 
clouds, with a thick curtain gradually closing 
in upon them from above.. lt was noon, and 
Mrs. Booth’s first experience of a Lon- 
don fog in the day-time. We sat 
talking in comparative _ darkness for 
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half an hour, and the great thick curtain of. 
mist and smoke did not, after all, compel us to 
light the gas. Mr. Booth speculated a little as 
to the pictoria! treatment of the subject by his 
friend, Mr. McEntee, as we stood at ths win- 
dow and watched the clouds trail off to the 
east, and the leafless trees of the park come 
out again clear and sharp against the gray sky, 
from which the rain now began to poun 
Along Piccadilly cab and ’bus and brougham 
drove through the wet, and we turned to look 
at the soft-coal fire and talk of the great city. 


BOOTH AND IRVING. 


‘*It was not my intention to act at all this 
year,’”’ said Booth, ‘‘but at Queenstown I re- 
ceived a pressing invitation from Mr. Gooch’s, 
manager, Mr. Jackson, to open the new thea- 
tre. My first idea was that my wife. who was 
sick, should: obtain the medical advice she had 
been counseled to seek here; that then we 
should make a long Continental tour, for a 
year at least. I thought 1 might possibly act 
in Germany en route, coming or going, 
then aS short time in Londom and go 
home. e Lyceum was suggested to mea 
year or two ago, and I did communicate 
with Mr. Irving. It occurred to .meo 
that he might have Booth’s Theatre if 
he wished to visit America, while I 
could have appeared siraultaneously on his 
stage here in London. Nothing came of that 
idea, and it was urged thes, as Drury-Lane 
was taken for the Spring, I should have no 
opportunity so good for an appearance in Lon- 
don as the opening of the new Frincess’s Thea- 
tre; so I came, and here I am playing every 
night and working harder than I have done 
for years.” 

** And you are satisfied with the result ?”’ 

“Quite. It has not been all smooth sailing, 
but it has been full of very pleasant incidents. 


Nothing has been more gratifying than the 
individual and collective kindness have re- 


ceived from the profession. It is quite unusual 
in my experience for actors to send compli- 
mentary letters and telegrams to each other. 
Since I have been in London I have had quite 
a number of both from members of the Eng- 
lish stage. They have gone out of their way 
to be kind to me. So also have a great many 
persons of note. My relations with the ladies 
and gentlemen of Mr. Gooch’s company arse 
most agreeable, They have all shown a real per- 
sonal interest in my success. 

‘“‘T see that you have a portrait of Mr. Ir- 
ving hanging on the wall, Gossips and pre- 
tended friends have no doubt told you all man- 
ner of stories about his jealousy of you. 
know busybodies have reported to him that he 
might look for all manner of rivalry at your 
hands,”’ 

‘*Oh, yes. I hope I know as well as Mr. 
Irving how to judge this kind of gossip. I 
need not say to you thatI have the highest | 
respect for a gentleman who has done so much 
to elevate the profession to which we both be- 
long. But for the inadvertent overlooking of 
a letter he received a long time since we might 
possibly have carried out the project of an in- 
terchange of theatres.” 

“Has Mr. Irving called upon you?” 

‘Yes; I do not like to discuss even the idea 
of jealousy or rivalry. On my part, those who 
know me know that competition of the sort in- 
dicated by paragraphists in the newspapers 
and elsewhere does not exist in my mind for a 
moment. Mr. Irving, I know, has always 
spoken well of me, and he has no reason to do 
otherwise, nor I of him.” 

‘*T believe if you were intimately acquainted 
with him you would like him very much.” 

‘*T feel sure I should,” 

**It has always occurred to me that it would 
be an international good, an instance of artis- 
tic amity and professional good feeling, to 
have you two gentlemen—each representing the 
best aspect and mission of the drama in the two 
great English-speaking countries of the world 
—on intimate terms; the Englishman acting 
at Booth’s, the American at the Lyceum, or 
both playing for a season in the same theatre 
on alternate nights.”’ 

‘‘New-York friends of mine have often 
talked in that strain, and I should be glad to 
carry out their wishes, supposing Mr. Irving 
were also anxious for such international cour- 
tesies.”’ 

‘*Do you think it is too late?’ 

“*T cannot tell.”’ 

**T am convinced that Mr. Irving is only 
actuated by the most friendly and sympa- 
thetic feelings toward you, and, indeed, all 
American artists as a rule speak of the kindly 
attentions they have received at the hands of 
the Lyceum management. Do you propose to 
play a long engagement at the Vrincess’s ?”’ 4 

‘*T have not decided. At home I am accus- 
tomed to take a rest now and then. Mr. Gocch 
is anxious that I should go on beyond the date 
of our first arrangement, but I am hardly 
willing to undertake a long responsibility of a 
nightly appearance in the arduous parts that 

make up my répertoire.”’ 


PRESENT PLANS AND FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


‘“ What are your forthcoming pieces ?”’ 

“*The Fool’s Revenge,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and 
‘Othello,’ I believe. I was most unfortunate 
in losing poor Mr, Harcourt as my leading 
man. On the first night of ‘Richelieu’ Bara- 
das fell sick and Mr. Swinburne had to take 
his part at_a moment’s notice. On Tuesday 
night Mr. Ryder was taken ill and Mr, Swin- 
burne had to play Joseph. He did exceedingly 
well under the circumstances, but I have had 
many troubles of this kind. On the first night 
of ‘Hamlet,’ the theatre being new, the 
scenery did not run smoothly; then the 
principle of keeping the auditorium almost in 
darkness had a gloomy aspect from the stage 
that depressed me; I had been warned that 
many of the gentlemen in front had come to 
write me down. These and other matters, all 
small, no doubt, in themselves, affected my 
spirits, and I really did not play Hamlet at all 
to my own satisfaction until the last nights, 
when I had become used to the company, the 
scenery, the audiences, the theatre. Of course, 
I did not expect to please allthe critics; I don’t 
do so in New-York, and I did not come to take 
London by storm; but in private letters, in 
personal calls, and in a hundred ways, I have 
received courtesies, kindnesses, compliments 
which I shall never forget, and my audiences 
every night are as warm, and hearty, and en- 
thusiastic as one could possibly desire,”’ 


‘“FOOTSTEPS ON THE SANDS OF TIME.”’ 


We chatted for some time much in this 
strain, Mrs. Booth coming now and then to 
her husband’s aid where his Satural modesty 
kept back the many individual compliments he 
had received. Mr, Booth is really a shy man, 
and sensitive to a fault. In the her Soe 
meaning of the term, he is not genial; not in 
the ordinary social interpretation of the 
phrase; not genial as Mr. John McCullough is; 
not ‘‘a night bird,” sacrificing his rest to his 
friends, as most actors do who cultivate society 
during a London season. It is Booth’s habit 
after acting to go home, and it is not his 
practice to lunch at clubs or pay compli- 
mentary visits, except once in a way on Sun- 
days. He cannot do it. His nervous system 
is too highly strung for any claims upon it be- 
yond the hard work of his business as an ac- 
tor. He rarely takes wine, and he lives the 
life of a student, almost of a recluse, outside 
the theatre. This is well known in New- 


York. He does not feel disposed to 
change his habits bere; and _ success on 
the English stage without the aid 


of the small change of social amenities is rare 
in these days. Mr. Jefferson achieved it on 
his individual merits, and Mr. Booth is steadil 
mounting the same ladder. Genius, which 
well directed and sustained power, can do 
without society, but can get along more quick- 
ly with it. Mr. Booth is entitled to stand 
alone, and if he had opened in *‘ Richelieu’’ he 
would be drawing the town instead of at 
present only an intellectual and cultured por- 
tion of it. ‘‘Hamilet’’ just now offers too 
many points of controversy for the critics to 
be able to resist the temptation of exhibiting 
their own knowledge at the expense of any or 
every new Hamlet with which they might be 
challenged. 

I preaict for Mr. Booth new laurels in 
*“The Fool’s ethan oil and ‘‘ Macbeth.’ It is 
not unlikely that these works may bring back 
to the theatre some of Mr. Gooch’s deserters. 
Hitherto the imaginations of the pit and gal- 
lery folk have been inflamed by~ startling 
posters and window bills. Mr. Booth so far 
has not deigned to supplement the ordinary 
announcements with these pictorial aids to‘ 
publicity. Jealous of his position and not 
willing to lower the dignity of his art, he has 
been satisfied with the kind of announcements 
that contented the Keans, Macready, and 
Phelps. But other times, other manners. It 
is a London tradition of New-York that to do 
anything there you must stand on the side- 
walk, and, beating your breast, declare to the 
passers-by that you are a devil of a fellow. It 
seems to me that this kind of thing is much 
more necessary in London than in New-York. 
If Mr. Booth could be persuaded to see this he 
would hasten the general acknowledgment of 
his powers. But there is much genuine satis- 
faction in the pleasures of ee. Mr. 
Booth has made a permanent and honorable 
impression upon the history of the London 
stage. 

— ree 
THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Lonpon, Jan. 1.—Bar Silver, 51 11-16d. # ounce. 
Tl of and bought £19,000 in bullion. 
< 46s. 6d. # cwt. for 
for Short Clear 
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HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 
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FEATURES OF THE MARKETS. 
GAME IN GOOD SUPPLY—PRICES ASKED FOR 
PROVISIONS— WHAT FISH-DEALERS HAVE. 


The game laws prohibit the sale of venison 
in this City on and after Jan. 1. Dealers have still 
a pretty large stock on hand, and more is expected 
from the West. They are naturally embarrassed 
as to what to ao with it. An appeal has been 
made to the Sportsmen's Club, and that body, it is 
understood, has informally agreed not to 
prosecute dealers who sell the game until 
Feb. 1, so as to enable them to  dis- 
pose of the meat they have left in store. 
Other varieties of game, with the exception of 
quail and grouse, are in good supply. Quail are 
scarce and higher, and grouse are not plentiful. 
Owing tothe heavy snow-storms and the partial 
blockade on the railroads, eggs are in lighter sup- 
ply and are dearer. Fresh eggs are worth 35 to 40 
cents per dozen, the highest price being for those 
from near points. Limed eggs are cheaper. 

Housekeepers who desire to economize may save 
money by purchasing unground coffee, teas, and 
spices in packages of 10 pounds and upward, from 
wholesale houses in Washington-street and else- 
where who do a jobbing business and who are will- 
ing to sell as small quantities as stated. The prices 
asked in one establishment in Washington-street, 
not far from Washington Market, for 
10-pound packages of goods, delivered 
free of charge to the buyer, are as follows: 
Roasted coffee, per pound, Java, 2 to 
29 cents; Mocha, genuine, 32, and imitation, 24; 
chocolate, Baker, plain, per pound, 34; cocoa, plain, 


26; Oolong tea, 80, 35, 40, 50, and 60 cents per pound; 
green, 30, 40, 45, 50, and 60 cents per pound; pure 


pepper, 25 cents per pound; cinnamon, 40; 
cloves, 60; pure English mustard, 385, and 
whole nutmegs and mace, per pound, $1. 


Prices for poultry were a little dearer than in the 
early part of the week, but will, no doupt, be a 
little lower to-morrow, as the demand will proba- 
bly fail off. A large supply, however, is not an- 
ticipated immediately and there may be no con- 
siderable decline. Quail is worth $2 to $2 50 per 
dozen, grouse $1 50 per pair, and prices for other 
varieties of game were about the same on Friday 
as they were during the week. 

The very severe weather of the last. week pre- 
vented fishing, for neither lines, traw)s, nets, nor 
fykes could be worked in such low temperatures. 
The block on the roads from the eastward also 
added materially in maxing the market scarce of 
fish. Striped bass have been hard to buy. Some 
few -were caught in the ice on the Hacken- 
sack, worth 30 cents; Canada smelts, 10 cents; 


green smelts, 18 cents; refrigerated blue- 
fish, 12 cents; salmon, refrigerated, some- 
what cheaper, 35 cents a pound; refriger- 


ated mackerel. 10 to 15 cents each; white- 
geet, 15 cents; shad, from Florida, 35 cents; what 
is curious about Southern shad is that when the 
weather is cold there is no demand for them; re- 
frigerated Spanish mackerel, 35 cents; green turtle 
scarce, 18 cents; very active demand for terrapins, 
the finest, 8 inches long, worth $36 a dozen: 


counts, $24 to $26; smaller sizes, $6 to 
$10; frost-fish, 8 cents; halibut scarce, 
and likely to be_ higher, as there can, 


be but little fishing in the Georges, worth 20 cents a 
pound; haddock, 8 cents; cod, scarce at 8 cents, 
and likely to be higher next week; black fish, 
10 to 12 cents; herring, 6 cents; flounders, 10 cents; 
eels, 18 cents; lobsters, 10 cents; sheepshead, 
refrigerated, 25 cents; scollops, per quart, 37 cents; 
soft clams, 50 cents to $1 per 100; white-fish, 
18 cents; pickerel, 16cents; salmon trout, 18 cents; 
red snapper, 18 cents; smoked haddock, 12 cents; 
smoked salmon, 20 cents;*dry cod, 8 cents; hard 
crabs, $8 per 100; soft crabs, the rock crab, 75 
ceets a dozen; skate, 6 cents; a brook trout of 
three-fourths of a pound was caught last week in 
salt water with the frost-fish. 
OE — 


SOME NOTES OF WARNING.* 
AMID CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S FEAST- 
YNGS—SOME PRECAUTIONS TO BE TAKEN, 

Amid all this good cheer, wassail, and con- 
viviality, with hecatombs of beef, flocks of turkeys, 
shoals of terrapins, flights of canvas-back ducks, 
spheres of plum-puddings, wedges of mince-pies, 
with the floods of sherry, Madeira, and Burgundy, 
and the music of boiling, frying, and drippings of 
rich bastings, there comes the small, still sound of 
warning. 

‘“*Focd for the Invalid, the Convalescent, the 
Dyspeptioc, and the Gouty,” is a little book of Dr. J. 
M. Fothergill, of Edinburgh, to which Dr. Horatio 
C. Wood, of Philadelphia, has given a helping hand. 
This book is not devoted as much to discussions of 
the character of food for strong, healthy persons, 


as to those whose digestions are feeble. 
By a suitable dictary, we are informed 
that many. maladies may be avoided; by. 


appropriate food many troubles, as indigestion, | 
biliousness, gout, may be alleviated, if not cured. 
** An immense amount of human misery is due to 
an unsuitable dietary. Time has ganctioned our 
present arrangements, and it is almost impiety in 
the eyes of many to impugn our existing culinary 


combinations. The ghosts of many devoted cooks 
who have given themselves heart and soul to the 
task of providing what is attractive and toothsome, 
still hover around us, and must be treated with re- 
spect.” 

Prhe authors of this book then ask, ‘‘ What do we 
require of food?’ The answer is a double one. 
First, food serves to maintain the temperature of 
the body, and to create muscular possibilities. 
Secondly, it builds up tissue, keeps up growth, 
and repairs the losses of adult life.. All food is not, 
however, capable of being assimilated in equal de- 
gree for these two essential purposes. Comparing 
the human body toa steam engine, we have in the 
machine those, metallic portions not consumed 


and the fuel, which acts as_the motive 
power by its combustion. Exactly like 
the engine, the fuel for the body is 


the hydro-carbonaceous compounds which we 
eat. Inthe tissues of the body we find nitrogen, 
and for them we take in nitrogenous compounds. 
Now, as to tne hydro-earbons, a certain surplusage 
is taken up as fat, ‘‘ The average amount of the 
garnered store is equal to about 10 days combus- 
tion’—or, in other words, the body can live 10 
days upon itself. Fat seems tobe one of the ne- 
cessities of sound’ health, and the impossibility to 
digest it is always combined inthe huinan economy 
with loss of strength and power. Inthe nitrogen- 
ized divisions of food the albuminoids are always 
present. If the carbons are readily burned in the 
system, or are, in other words, oxidized, this is cer- 
tainly not the case with the nitrogenous substances. 
Special organisms are devoted to this, such as the 
liver, which may be compared to a furnace of a 
most special character. When such oxidation is 
imperfect, owing to a deranged condition of tho 
body, both gout and biliousness arise. It is then 
by special care directed toward diet, more particu- 
larly, we suppose, in regard to albuminoids, that 
we have freedom from gout or biliousness. What 
our authors want is that cook-books may be 
made more scientific, but this we are afraid would 
be an impossibility. Still, some’ general rules.and 
‘observations ina special work of the kind under 
review may be conducive of much good. Science, 
only going as far as the composition of food for the 
sick person, has yielded mirable results. ‘A 
generation ago,”’ write our authors, ‘‘a sick person 
would have been regarded as strangely neglected 
if calf's-foot jelly had not been provided; now the 
patient must be dosed with beef-tea, and yet 
neither has a high food value. In fact, there is lit- 
tle force-producing material (hydrocarbon) in 
either. Twenty years ago a number of books on 
food appeared, in which starch, sugar, and tat 
were described as having no food value, while al- 
bumen had the full 100 per cent. of food value 
credited to it.” Time and time again an endeavor 
has been made in these columns to show 


how useless, save for a_ slight stimulant, 
was beef-tea, and how a patient could be 
starved by such food. The* value of the 


hydrocarbons is now being better understood by 
the introduction of so many substances containing 
starch in our’ dietary, for starch becomes sugar, and 
in the wonderful chemistrv of the body this sugar 
is turned into the fats. If, then, to those who are 
inclined to gout or bile the hydrocarbons have but 
little effect, it is the albuminoids, in regard to which 
care should be taken in their usage. In a series of 
chemical tables the authors of this little work 
deduce from the decomposition of the 
albuminoids the birth of uric acid, which 
is the true’ gout poison. Where the book 
under review will render great service is in 
the chapter devoted to nursery food. It is im- 
or to prevent the adult from selecting such 
ood as he pleases, whether it be wholesome or un- 
wholesome; with children it is different. The con- 
stant use of oat-meal for children is not recom- 
mended, but preference is given to hominy por- 
ridge. The peculiar value of oat-meal being the, 
amount of substance in it convertible into fat,’ 
maize stands far ahead of it, containing at the 
same time more albuminoids than waeat. The 
most useful facts which this volume teaches may 
be summed up as follows: That food-fuel is not 
only of the highest value, but is essential to the 
formation of healthy tissue, aud that with fat and 
starch in proper proportions perfect equilibrium {s 
established; but ‘if a meal be taken in excess of 
the needs of the body, the readily oxidizible hydro- 
carbons are burned off first inthe body, * * * 
consequently the non-oxidizible matters are left 
over, imperfectly oxidized, and that is why a rich 
meal renders a bilious person ' bilious.’’’ 

We suppose works of this character founded on 
facts which are incontestably correct in both a 
chemical and physiological sense may have good 
effects, but the trouhle is to keep up to the laws 
which ought to guide us. Little certain idiosyn- 
orasies of the individual as to food are often made 
quite evident, and dyspeptic, gouty, or bilious peo- 
ple too often bring on serious physical disturb-, 
ances for want of proper precautions. 

*FOOD FOR THE INVALID. Drs. J. M. FoTHERGILL 
oS Horatio C. Woop. New-York: MacMiLLaNn 
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REOEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 


—— 


Tunxip Tors.—When turnips placed in the cellar 
begin to sprout they are usually thrown away, but 
the housekeeper of experience will tell you that a 
bushel of turnips will furnish her family with salad 
all Winter, and a on ood one if properly pre- 
pared. Place the bushel of turnips in a dark, warm 
eellar to sprout, and when the sprouts are three or 

ur inches long cut them off; pick the ‘eaves from 

3 stems and pour hot water over thom; let them 
Temain in the hot watera moment, then plunze 
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them into cold water: place the sprouts in the 


colander to drain off all the water, and send to: 
table with a plain dressing or bacon dressing poured . 


over them.--VALUABLE Cooking Recrerprs—T. J. 
Murrey. . 


FinuEt or Beer.—The fillet of beef is the cut of 
one of the hind legs of a steer which can afford two 
fillets. The one nearest the ramp or chuck is tho 
best. English butchers speak of a round of beef 
and a fillet of veal. The cost would be from § to 15 
cents per pound, and the weight from 8 to 30 
pounds. Both price and weight depend on the 
quality of the steer from which the fillet is cut. 


Trire Lyonnats.—Take a pound of cold _ boiled 
tripe and cut into pieces an inch square; dissolve 
two ounces of butter in a frying-pan; add a sliced 
onion to it and fry until it is tender; put the pieces 
of tripe witk the onion, a tablespoonful of enroere 
posiey, a tablespoonful of vinegar, salt, and a 
ittle cayenne; heat all gently together; cover the 
bottom of a platter with tomato-sauce, add the 
tripe, and serve.—VALUABLE CooKING REcEIpts—T. 
J. Murrey. 


CuEsTNUT StuFrFrne.—Roast a pint of chestnuts 
and peel off the outer and inner skin; weigh them 
and simmer half a pound of them for 20 minutes in 
as much veal gravy as will cover them; drain and let 
them cool; then pound them in a mortar with four 
ounces of butter, three ounces of bread crumbs, 
and a trifle of grated lemon-peel and powdered 
mace, salt, and a ope of cayenne; bind the 
mixture with the yolks of three eggs.—VALUABLE 
Cooxine Recerpts—T. J. Murrey. 


Soup Stock rrom SKaTre.—Having read your rec- 
ommendation as to using skate, I thought I would 
try it first as stock for a fish soup. Having bought 
four pounds of skate, I boiled it, placing it first in 
boiling water, wanting to get all the strength of it. 
The result was one of the best fish stocks I ever 
made, and a cost of rc half of what I should have 
paid for any other kind of fish. I found it strain 

erfectly clear, and on cooling assumed a jelly 
orm. The flayor was excellent.—Otp Hovsr- 
KEEPER. 


Soir av Vin Branc, (flounder may be substi- 
tuted for sole.)—Put vhe sole, after it has been 
trimmed, into a fish-pan, and with it some slices of 
onion, a fagot of sweet herbs, two cloves, some 
wep eene and salt; spread some butter over the 
sole, and pour in enough French wine to cover it; 
let it boil for 10 or 20 minutes, according to the 
size of the fish; keep it covered while it is boiling; 
when it is done remove the fish; keep it hot while 
making the sauce; strain the liquor, return it to 
the pan, and add the yolks of one or two eggs, ac- 
cording to the quantity of liquor, only do not put 
in too much egg—just enough to thicken the sauce 
if required; put in a little chopped parsley, pour 
the sauce over the fish when thoroughly hot, and 
serve at once.—F oop FOR THE INVALID, 


Logstrr Sovur.—Parboil two lobsters, say, two 
of six pounds, and remove the flesh; skim the 
water carefully and keep it. When you have re- 
moved your lobsters, allow the water to remain on. 
the fire so as to reduce it, say, one-third. Take the 
lobsters and chop them fine, then bray them ina 
mortar. Put all back into the water save two table- 
spoonfuls, which retain for the making of balls. In 
the water ana lobster place one onion, salt to taste, 
and white pepper, with a bouquet of herbs, and a 
teaspoonful of anchovy paste, or one anchovy 
beaten with the lobster will do. When the water 
is reduced somewhat, add to it one quart of cream; 
stir frequently; remove the onion and bouquet of 
herbs. While this has been cooking, prepare the 
balis, which are to be made with crumbs of stale 
bread, the yolk of one egg, your chopped lobster, 
and mace, salt and pepper, and a little flour. Five 
minutes betore serving putin the balls. Serve very 
hot; should be smooth and creamy, with a very 
slight flavor of the onion or herbs.—H. D. G., Bos- 
TON. 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLICAN LEADER 
pga he 
M. GAMBETTA’S ACHIEVEMENTS—HIS PAST 


SERVICES TO FRANCE A GUARANTEE 
OF THE FUTURE. 


In editorially commenting upon the recently 
issued volume of M. Gambetta’s speeches, the Lon- 
don Times says: ‘It is impossible at the present 
time to say anything about France and French pol- 
itics without making a principal reference to the 
name of M. Gambetta. In all home and foreign ques- 
tions, the first thing asked is, what does M. Gam- 
betta think, what does he wish, what will he do? 
His position and influence upon the minds of his’ 


countrymen are incontestable. How are we 
to account~ for them? What has this 
man, young still as years are counted! 


among politicians, done that he should thus 
take rank as an undoubted leader of men? 


How comes it that his lightest words are listened’ 
to and weighed and taken. into account as giving. 
the best obtainable clue to the course which France’ 
will follow; that his unexpressed wishes seem to 
fulfill themselves: that his presumed favor or dis- 
favor have a certain and immediate influence upon 
the fortunes of a Ministry; that, in a word, hoe‘ 
holds in his hand the reality of power, while he de-' 
clines the responsibility which the outward posses- 
sion of power would bring with it? His past career 
is the sufficient explanation of it all. He is 
no untried man. France, during the public life‘ 
of Gambetta, has gone through the darkest period’ 
of her histoty. During the general despair which: 
attended the German invasion of 1870, Gambetta 
almost alone among Frenchmen never despaired. ' 
To the very last he was the centre and hope of the: 
French resistance. Successful he was not. The, 
protraction of the struggle entailed only more se- 
vere suffering and more unfavorable terms of 
peace, when submission had at length become in-. 
evitable But France now stands higher in the 
estimation of Europe than if she had given way, 
earlier, while she had still some resources avail- 
able and some ground left to do battle on. The, 
moral credit she has preserved is due in no small 
degree to the force with which M,. Gambetta in-} 
spired her. To the now dominant political party 
in France he had done good service before 1870, . 
and he has-done good service since. But 1870 was,’ 
so to say, the test year of his career. To the, 
charge of now shrinking from responsibility he 
can oppose what he then did. If the like need 
ever again arises, his country knows where she, 
may look for the like firm guidance and irrepres- 
ible energy of resource. 
a em 
A MILE-WHITE, PINK-EYED RAVEN. 
From the London Telegraph. 

Scarcely less rare than a black tulip, a red- 
haired negro, or a four-leaved shamrock, is the 
amazing natural curiosity now being exhibited in 
the Berlin Aquarium, to the material augumenta- 
tion of that. admirable institution’s daily receipts. : 
A milk-white raven, with pale pink eyes and red, 
legs, received admission a week ago to the great 
central aviary in which scores of beautiful birds’ 
fiutter and chirp and build their nests in com-: 
parative freedom, but his presence there spread. 
such general panic among the remaining in- 
mates of the voliére that it has been found 
necessary‘ to remove him to a separate cage. ; 
Strange as it may seem, the other birds instinctive- 
ly recognized that this corvine albino was ab-, 
normal, and therefore terrible. Many of them be- 
came total abstainers from food and drink through. 
sheer fright while he shared their quarters, and: 
huddled together, shivering, at as great a dis-' 
tance from the fearful anomaly as the limits of, 
their prison would permit them to attain.. In 
all respects, save his extraordinary hues,‘ 
the raven is as other ravens. His appe-, 
tite is apparently insatiable, and he ministers 
to it ‘with a formidable beak. Neither in 
tone nor delivery is there any unusual mellowness? 
or tenderness about his croak. His pink eyes could 
not be more steadfastly engaged in contemplating, 
the main chance were they as yellow as burnished’ 
gold. He. was found, with acoal-black brood of 
brothers and sisters, in a nest built by his parents— 
whose surprise at his peculiar appearance must, 
we should think, have been considerable—on 
the topmost branch of an old tree in the Geor- 
genthal, a valley in Tniiringen. Doubly an an- 
achronism, this snow-white raven is at present one 
of the “‘lious” of the German capital. 

———— 


GARIBOLDI SUES A LADY PATRON. 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
San Francisco, Dec. 28.—A curious suit has 
just been brought in court against Mrs. Mary 
Frances Hopkins, widow of the late Mark Hopkins, \ 


the railroad millionaire, by Giuseppe Gariboldi, the 
artist and decorator. He alleges that he decorated 


defendant’s house on Nob Hill, ‘gave hints about 
its proper furnishing, and also acted as her agent 


in California and in Europe in the purchase of 
paintings, statuary, bronzes, and other works of 
art. He alleges that he received no payment 
for his services, running through several years, 
and he demands $12,000 compensation. Mrs. 
Hopkins has the reputation among local 
tradesmen of being extremely penurious in 
all her dealings. Her home adjoins ex-Gov. Stan- 
ford’s on Nob Hill, and cost about $1,500,000. It is 
one of the most elegantly furnished of the railroad 
king’s palaces. Although the mistress of the home 
has $1,000,000 annual income, being one of the 
heaviest stockholders in the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, she makes shrewd bargains and exercises 
careful economy in expenditures. Gariboldi is the 
artist who decorated Stanford’scity residence and 
‘country house at Belmont, and who is now at work. 
on the country villa of James C. Flood, the bo- 
nanza millionaire. Mrs. Hopkins ‘has been threat- 
ened with suits of irate tradesmen several times 
before, but she has invariably compromised. 
meee 


TURKEYS IN ANCIENT GREECE. 
From the London World. 

The books will tell you that the turkey was 
unknown to ancient naturalists, and even tofthe 
Old World before the discovery of America, And 
that it was first imported into France in the reign 
of Francis I., and into England in that of Henry 
VIII. Don’t you believe it. I would back the 
author of the sweet Monte Christo and the superb 


D’Artagnan to be in possession of more won- 
derful knowledge than all the books in the world. 
What does? He says, first of all—what is true of 
other delightful creatures besides turkeys—that the 
female is always smaller and more delicate than 
the male. Soshe is, God bless her! And he adds 
that turkeys were known of the Greeks, who called 
them Meleagrides, because Meleager, King of Mace- 
donia, introduced them into Greece in the year of 
the world 3559. But there are a great many learned 
ones (myself among the number) who look on this 
statement with suspicion. Nevertheless Monte 
Christo-D’Artagnan declares that Pliny (1. 37, 
ce. ii.) hewn occ cer describes the turkey. More- 
over, he statés that in one of the lost tragedies of So- 
phooles there is a chorus of turkeys who wept over 
the death of Meleager. 
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NATIONAL GUARD GOSSIP 
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THE MOVEMENTS OF THE STATE 
MILITIA. 

The Board of Directors of the National Rifle 
Association will hold its monthly meeting at No. 37 
Park-row, Tuesday afternoon. 

Separate Troop F, Cavalry, Ninth Brigade, 
Albauy, has been disbanded. Itsarmory was fitted 
up last year at an expense of $1,200, and its main- 
tenance cost Albany County $3,518 during the past 
three years. 

Separate Troop A, Cavalry, Major Karl 
‘Klein commanding, will hold its annual meeting 


Wednesday evening. Civil officers will be elected 
and committees appointed for the ensuing year. 
The annual ball of the troop takes place Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 2. 

Major-Gen. James Jourdan, commanding 
the Second Division, Brooklyn, has promulgated in 
orders the circular issued by Assistant Adjt.-Gen. 
H. C. Corbin, United States Army, inviting the sev- 
eral organizations of the division to take part in 
the grand parade in W gton at the inaugura- 
tion of President Garfield. . 


The Dram-Majors’ Association has elected 


officers for the current year, as follows: President 


— Major Nat T. Jenks,Seventy-first Regiment; Vice- 
President—Major George W. Brown, Twelfth Regi- 
ment; Treasurer—Major Louis Nolte, Ninth Regi- 
ment; Secretary—Major William Samo, formerly 
of the Seventy-ninth Regiment. 


Company I, Thirteenth Regiment, Brooklyn, 
Capt. Henry L. Jewitt commanding, is under orders 


to assemble in fatigue uniform at the regimental 
armory Friday evening, when it will be posted as 
the old guarddn the ceremony of guard-mounting. 
The annual meeting of the company for the elec- 
tion of civil officers, Wednesday evening. 

Gatling Battery N, Artillery, Brooklyn, 
Capt. John A. Edwards commanding, had a recep- 


tion in its armory at the close of its drill Monday 
evening. Sergt. Strong and Corps. Rasquin and 
Lovett formed an efficient floor committee, and as 
the room was decorated with seasonable greenery, 
it presented quite a picturesque appearance. 

The fair in aid of the fund for furnishing 
the armory of the Fifth Regiment is to be extended 


to Thursday next. There are many fancy articles. 
yet to be disposed of by sale or by raffle which are 
worthy the attention of all classes. The orchestra 
supplied by Capt. Theiss gives nightly concerts, 
which furnish entertainment to large audiences. 
Col. 8. Oscar Ryder, commanding the Ninth 
Regiment, has secured the Madison-Square Garden 
for the night of Washington’s birthday, and the 
regiment will have a full-dress parade and review 
by Gen. Grant, in the famous old concert hall on 
that occasion. Company E, Capt. Solomon Japha, 
commanding, will give its first annual ball in Ter- 
race Garden, Monday evening, the 24th inst. Ar- 
ouckle’s band will supply the music, and Mr. 
Arbuckle will play a cornet solo on that occasion. 
Separate Troop D, Cavalry, Ringgold Horse, 
Guard, Brooklyn, Capt. H. M. Mohrman com- 
manding, will hold its thirty-third annual reception 


in Gallatin Hall, Thursday evening. The troop will, 


parade dismounted, in full-dress uniform, for re- 
view by Brig.-Gen. C. T. Christenson, commanding 
the Fifth Brigade, after which marksmen’s decora- 
tions will be presented to the winners by a repre-- 
sentative of the State. The Committee of Ar- | 
rangements consists of Lieut. J, H. Van Thun, | 
Corps. J. H. Meyer, and;H. Baumgart, and Privates‘ ! 
A. C. Schnakenberg and H. Schuarss. . 
Company F, Seventy-first Regiment, Capt.. 
John F. Cowan commanding, will hold its twenty-, 
fourth annual meeting in its quarters, in the regi-. 
mental armory, Wednesday evening. After the 
election of civil officers for the ensuing year, the, 
Commissary Sergeant will set out refreshments.,; 
Invitations to take part in the festivities have been. 
extended to the veterans and honorary members 
of the company. Company K, Capt. Sanford A. 
Taylor commanding, has made arrangements to 
zive a reception in Lyric Hall, Sixth-avenue and 
orty-second-street, Thursday evening, Feb, 3. As 
this is one of the leading companies in the regi- 
ment, a first-class entertainment may be expected. 
Rankin Post, No. 10, G. A. R., Brooklyn, had 
a camp-fire at Nilsson Hall, in that city, Tuesday 
evening. A camp-fire of the war times, consisting 
of a kettle hanging from a crane, beneath which a 
wood fire burned cheerfully, was one of the fea- 
tures of the entertainment. Among those present 
were Gen. Lewis Wagner, of Philadelphia; Col. B. 
R. Heath, Adjutant-General of the department;. 
Lieut-Col. Young, Department Commander; Gen. 
William Blaise, Gen. Ward, of Newark; Commander 
H. W. Hughes, Post No. 89; Dr. Henry King, Ser-' 
geon J. T. Burdick. and others. Commander 
George B. Squires presided, and after rations had 
been consumed, he introduced Corp. Tanner and 
Gen. Wagner, who respectively delivered brief and 
cheerful addresses. 
Col. James Cavanagh, commanding the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment, has issued orders announc- 


ing hat drillsin the school of the soldier and the, 


manual of arms will be resumed on Monday, the. }- 


10th inst. Companies are ordered to drill at least 
one night ineach week during the season. The re-. 
cruits of the several companies are to receive in-* 
struction-‘from Adjt. James Moran Monday even- 
ing, the 10th inst. Sergt. James Mahoney, of Com-. 
pany I, has been detailed as assistant instructor of: 
he recruit class. He is to report for duty to Lieut. ; 
James G. Cunningham on Monday evening, the} 
10th inst. Company clerks are to report to Adjt.} 
Moran for instruction Tuesday evening. The non-; 
commissioned officers of the staff and of the com-, 
panies are to assemble for drill and instruction at 
the armory, Thursday evening. 

Company K, Twelfth Regiment, Capt. Ed- 
ward Fackner commanding. presented a handsome, 
pair of epaulettes on Christmas Day to Capt. Jethro 
Mosher, of Company E, late First Lieutenant of 
Company K. Atthe annual meeting of the com-° 
pany, Monday evening, civil officers were elected; 
as follows for the current year: President—Edward' 
Fackner; ‘freasurer—Horace Moody; Financial} 
Secretary—R. C. Cammerer; Recording Secretary; 
—E. 8. O’Dell; Finance Committee—D. H. Spillane, > 
R. J. Wright, and C. Allsfeld; Investigating Com-; 
mittee—J. T. Kelly, H. Coullarde, A. Ripperger, E., 
Newman, and H. A. Laszk; Court-martial—G. W. 
Griffiths, F. A. Gunther, 8. Eagan, W. Grogan, and | 
E. C. Daniells. The regimental drum corps will 
give one of its celebrated raceptions in the regi- 
mental armory, ‘'hursday evening, Jan. 27. i 

Company F, Forty-seventh Regiment, Brook- 
lyn, has chosen civil officers for the ensuing year, 
as follows: President—William P. Hammond; Vice- 
President—W. ~ W. Dillon; Secretary—Edward 


Schwalbach, Jr.; Financial Secretary—Charles H.' 


{ 


-Weeks; Treasurer—Capt. Henry J. Richardson; ' 


Finance Committee—John H. Danford, Edward! 
Schwalbach, Jr., and H. B. Miller; Recruiting Com-’ 
mittee—Capt. H. J. Richardson, Corp. Edward L.; 
Labdon, and H. B. Miller; Armory Committee—C.;{ 
A. Farrington, H. B. Miller, and F. E. Davis; Court- 
martial—Capt. Richardson, Corp. Wilson Robinson,, 
H. Wade, G. H. Bishop, and W. H. Reeder. Com-! 
pany-G, Capt. William R. Pettigrew commanding, 


‘gave a magnificent reception in the regimental 


armory Thursday evening. There was a large at-} 
tendance, among the guests being Gen. J. V. Mese-’ 
role, Col, William H. Brownell, Capts. 
Schaefer, Richardson, and Pierce, Col. Vandewater,} 
and members of many of the regiments in the First 
and Second Divisions. 


The Thirty-second Regiment, Brooklyn, 
Major Louls Finkelmeier commanding, is under 
orders to drill in fatigue uniform as follows: Com- 
panies A and C, to-morrow evening and Monday, 
Jan. 17, under command of Capt. Edward M. Wun- 
der; Hand E, Tuesday evening and Jan. 18, under 
command of Capt. William F. Grotz; I and K, 


Wednesday evening and Jan. 19, under command 
of Capt. Henry Schuchardt; D and G, Thursday 
evening and Jan. 20, under command of Vapt.; 
Frederick W. Parisette; B and F, Friday evening? 
and Jan. 21. under command of Capt. Charles’ 
Waage. Warrants have been issued to the follow- 
ing non-commissioned officers: Sergt. Andrew’ 
Conrad and Corp. Charles Bryant, Company F;) 


‘Sergt. Otto Langsdorff, Company G, and Corp. 


Charles Scheidel, Company K. Col. Jobn Rueger : 
has received the acteptance of his resignation. 
Company D has chosen new nen-commissioned | 
officers as follows: Sergt. Frederick Kulm, First 
Sergeant; Corp. William Crawford, Sergeant, and 
Privatos Daniel Hull and William Schulenborg, 
Corporals. 

The rifle club of Company E, Twenty-third 
Regiment, Brooklyn, will have its monthly contest 
for prizes at the armory range to-morrow evening. 
At the annual meeting of Company G, Brooklyn 
City Guard, the following civil officers were, 
elected for the ensuing year: President—Charles J. : 
Holt; Vice-President—Charles F. Guyon; Secre- 
tary—George G. Teller; Financial Secretary—W. 
H. Greenland; Treasurer—H. L. Crane; Board of 
‘Directors—W. J. Oliver, F. A. Willard, and J. 
A. Anderson; Room Committee—H. ‘ Miller, Dz: 
F. McCabe, and 8S. W. Sabin; Court-martial’ 
—Lieut. H. L. Crane, Sergt. C. F. Guyon,’ 
Corp. Stebbins, L. E. Smith, and W. J. Taylor. The 
company had its annual dinner Wednesday even-’ 
ing. Inthe course of the feast a gold medal was 
presented to C. A. Vining, who had not missed a 
drill or parade during eight years’ active service. 
A pair of epaulettes and waist-belt were presented: 
to Cae Williams in behalf of the company by 
Corp. W. H. Gundan. The regimental rifle club has 
elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
_President—Lieut. Francis W. Stone; Secretary— 
Capte W. N. Walker; Treasurer—Ordnance-Sergt. 
Charles E. Bryant. A new set of rifle-matches is to 
be contested during the present month. 


The lease of the armory which has been the 
home of the Twenty-second Regiment for many 
years will expire on May 1. The duty of renewing 
the lease will devolve on the County authorities, 
under the provisions of the Military Code. The 
regiment is one of the most popular, as well as one 
of the best disciplined regimentsin the National 
Guard, and its friends claim thatanew armory 


ought to be built for the command at pub- 
lic expense. Meanwhile, the lease on its 
present quarters might be renewed during 
the wor of erecting the new building. 
Col. Porter has issued orders notifying the com-. 




















Brown,, | ‘ 






mandants of the several companis. that in accord- 
ance with instructions from the Adjutant-General, 
the names of ™ present and absent” may be omitted 
from © reports, excepting in cases of a regi- 
mental parade or drill. While the fair in aid of St. 
Vincent's Hospital is in progress in the regimental 
armory, companies will be permitted to drill in their 
respective quarters, or in the room of the Board of 
Officers. Ward ps po! whicb at present is 
held by Company F’, and which has annually been 
sourene to competition by the several com- 
panies in the First Brigade, :is again open to 
competition. The original conditions govern- 
ing the competition have been modified. In 
case the trophy shall be wonin the same com- 
mand for two consecutive years, it shall subse- 
quently be open to competition only to the com- 
panies of that regiment. The annual reception and 
dinner of the Veteran Corps takes place at Del- 
monico’s Thursday evening. Tickets may be ob- 
tained of Col. George W. Laird, No. 83 John-stregt; 
Adjt. G. T. Patterson. Jr.. No. 172 Broadway, and 
others. Sergt. Charles H. Luscomb, of Company 
H, has been promoted First Lieutenant of that 
command. Warrants have been granted to the fol- 
lowing non-commissioned officers: Sergts. William 
N. Bavier and Menas F. De Mena; Corps. Aiwyn 
Ball, Jr., Edwin R. Lent, Jr., and William B. Tread- 
well, Company B.; Quartermaster Sergt. Albert B. 
Hazard, and Corp. Dennis J. Carroll, Company G. 
Corp. Benedict W. Swope, of Compauy H, has been 
fea Sergeant, and Bleecker 8. Barnard has 
een elected Corporal. 


a ee — 


A CRINGING COMMUNIST. 


—_—_—_»—_—_- 
ROCHEFORT’S LETTER DENYING HIS CON- 
NECTION WITH THE COMMUNE. 

A Paris dispatch to the London Telegraph 
of Dec. 13 says thefdispute between M. Henri 
Rochefort and his hitherto anonymous adversary 
of the Voltaire has reached proportions which 
tend to prove how unwisely the editor of the 
Intransigeant acted in entering into a duel of word». 
which has betrayed him into making a state- 
ment he will now have to retract. M. Rochefort, 
who throughout the argument has stoutly denied 
ever having taken any steps to obtain a commuta- 
tion of his sentence when accused of having taken 
part in the doings of the Commune, is to-day con- 
fronted with the following letter, written by him- 
self to M. Gambetta, toward the end of July, 1871: 
My Dear Gambetta : 

I ask your pardon for thus waylaying you before 
even you are completely installed.in the Chamber: 
but a Parliamentary recess is talked of, and I am 
afraid of not being in time. A young man,’ M. 
D—,, belonging to my paper, has already spoken 
to you, I believe, of my situation and of the sort of 
judicial error of which I am fhe victim. Not only 
did I take no part in the doings of the Commune, 
but from the first to the last day I never ceased 
to protest by my actions and my articles against 
all measures of violence. I saved five or six 

risoners, and if I did not savea larger number 
t was because my advice was becoming more 
suspected than efficacious. All‘ the members 
of the Commune arrested and _ interrogated 
declared that not only werejthey unacquainted 
with me, and had had no communications with me, 
but that my-arrest was continually being sug- 
gested. It is, moreover, a fact that, in consequence 
of an article in which I energetically protested 
against the hideous decree respecting the hostages, 
‘Raoul Rigault sent his agents to seize me, and I 
had all the trouble in the world toiescape the fate 
of Chaudey. I have heen accused:of pointing out 
the house of M. Thiers. To this I have only a word 
to ry. It is not true. I only spoke of the house 
in the Place St. Georges when advocating its non- 
destruction. All I have here told you will tend to 
‘satisty your conscience in regardtome. Ernest 
.Picard, who execrates me, had excited and 


‘deceived public opinion, and, pointed me 
out as the leader of the movement 
‘to which I was _ necessarily a ‘stranger, as 1 


; was living at Arcachon when it took place. Now, 
my dear Gambetta, I shall appear before the court- 
martial in a fortnight or three weeks, and although 

‘a revulsion of feeling in regard to me has taken 

Xap and light has been partially ‘arrived at, there 

.is no doubt I shall have to Pe for my name and 

‘may past political career. I wish to obtain is 

, that, if possible, my sentence, which will doubtless 

‘consist of a long term of imprisonment, may be al- 

‘tered to one of banishment. I am in very bad 

‘health, and have no desire to mix in political agita- 
tions. I should like to be exiled, either to Englan d 
or Italy, there to write a history of the Second Em- 
pire for which I nave a commission. I undertake 
to ee France of my presence for an unlimited 
period. 

You must have, my dear friend, considerable in- 
fluence with M. Thiers, as he is obliged to consider 

‘you more than any one else. Could you not put in 
a wordé for me before the Chamber is dismissed 
and my trial comes on. M. Thiers, if he would, 

,; might talk the matter over with the Government 
‘Commissary who is to support the accusation, and 

, might refer to the depositions made by the member 
of the Commune in regard to me. He will see that 
all my polemics were limited to protesting against 

“the shells which fell in the Champs Elysées, and al- 

imost at my door. I trust to your kindness, my 

‘dear Gambetta, feeling sure that whatever you 

swill do you will do well. Mille nee de main. 

HENRI ROCHEFORT. 
This letter, written bya man who, since his re- 
turn to France, has not ceased heaping the most 
violent abuse on the President of the Chambér.ot 

Deputies, and who, only a few days ago, got up a 
etition for the erection of a monument tothe 

-falleér Communists, needs no comment. 

—— 


. LAND LEAGUERS FIGHT |WITH WOMEN. 
From the London Standard, Dec. 18. 

A shocking outrage was perpetrated on Fri- 
‘day night at Moig, near Castletown Waller, County 
Limerick. About 8 o’clock. the house of Mrs. 

Switzer was attacked by an armed and disguised 
«band, supposed to have consisted of between % 
,and 80men. The party at first peremptorily de- 
ymanded admittance, and this being refused siege 
was latd tothe house. The inmates at the time 


‘}.consisted of Mrs. Switzer.’ whotis advanced in 


. years, her youngest son, and three daughters, her 
two eldest sons being out at the time. The party 
commenced operations by firing shots through the 

‘windows. Then they proceeded. to utilize plow- 


shares, crowbars, and other implements for the 
{purpose of breaking inthe door. Seeing the immi- 
“nence of the ‘danger Miss Susan Switzer 
rushed up stairs, sized a double-barreled gun 
which was loaded with shot, and, havin 
_taken deliberate aim, discharged both bases 
through the window at a group of the ruffians who 
‘were standing near a wall. eir efforts were re- 
: doubled; ina few moments the strong door gave 
way, and immediately the house was crowded b 
“the armed and now thoroughly turbulent band. 
Miss Switzer was the first to feel the effects of 
their resentment, as the scoundrels struck her with 
the butt end of a gun. Young Switzer was like- 
‘wise severely beaten. The party took possession 
of two guns; a third, which had been concealed Kd 
one of the Misses Switzer, escaped capture. Al- 
most every article in the house was broken, while 
not a pane of glass remained in the windows. Al- 
‘though the din of the firing must have been heard 
for a considerable distance, no help arrived, and it 
was not until the assailants had been gone some 
five minutes that Constable Callaghan and a party 
of five men from Pallaskenry arrived on the sceng 
None of the party was recognized. 


i ___ 


TERENCE ON THE MODERN STAGE. 
From the London ,Telegraph. 

That most attractive of all the comedies of 
Terence, the ‘‘ Andria,” or “ Fair Andrian,”’ has 
again been performed by the Westminster scholars, 
to the accompaniment of suitable classical scenery 
and surroundings. Once more. appears the old 
Latin father, whose one object in life was to get his 
son suitably married to a tremendously rich damsel] 
of whom the willful boy refused to be enamored. 
Once again,at intervals of afew nights,has been seen 
on the Westminster stage that wayward Roman 


you, doing all inhis power to induce his bosom 
riend to elope with the wealthy Philumena, so 
that he himself may not be troubled with having to 
marry her. We doubt not that these annual repre- 
sentations of this masterpiece of ancient humor do 
good both to the performers and to the audience, 
who either follow the Latin-like natives of ancient 
Italy, or at least try todoso. Terence, however, 
is a so antiquated a writer that his re- 
marks cannot de appreciated by a modern 
audience, and even applied to existing cir- 
cumstances. Thus it does not require great twist- ~ 
ing of meaning to adapt a few lines,. which occur 
in the play, to the case of a clerical ** martyr” now 
unfortunately imprisoned in England for contempt 
of court. ‘Now that hope is taken away,” says 
Charimus, the rejected lover. ** my heart is bowed 
down with care.” To which his friend vemos with 
the very sensible counsel, “ Prythee, Charimus, 
since 10u cannot have what you wish, wish to 
have what youcan.” Better advice could not be 
,tendered to any individual, ancient or modern, 
- who may happen to be suffering from a grief which 
is entirely self-inflicted, 





GERMAN DESPOTISM. 
From the Pal, Mall Gazette. 

Those who now rage so furiously in print 
about Ireland and tell us that Bismarckian methods 
are the only way of dealing with the state of things 

“we all deplore, that martial law will soon put down 
‘ opposition, and so forth, discreetly turn their heads 
aside from what is going on in Germany. There 
the laws against the Socialists are strained to the 
utmost limit of illegality. In South Germany ac- 


tion is being taken in the most ruthless manner, 
while family after family is ejected from Hamburg 
without any form of trial, and their means of sub- 
sistence cut off by the Police.. And this, of 
course, must succeed. The Socialists and their 
friends must at once forget their grievances and 
fali down and worship the power which tyrannizez 
over them. But, then, the misfortune is that this 
isnotso. The party of Social Democrats is mak: 
ing head rapidly throughout Germany at this hour. 
A telegram in the newspapers tells us that Herr 
ps aa has been elected for the Reichstag by an 
overwhelming majority. Herr Koempfer is a Pro- 
gressist, a member of the party which is opposed 
to the anti-Socialist laws, and his election has been 
carried by a combination between the ssists 
and the Social Democrats in a district epee to 
be strongly in favor of the Government. Even the 
middle cjass is joining in the protest. It seems, 
then, that repression pure and simple, though it 
. may keep disaffection out of sight for a time, but 
strengthens the organization below to act at a fit 
ting apnortunitr, 
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FINANCIAL. 
~ $20,000,000 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company 


GENERAL FIRST MORTGAGE 
RAILROAD AND LAND GRANT SINKING 
FUND GOLD. BONDS. 








Principal and interest payable in the City of New- 
York in United States gold coin of present standard of 
weight and fineness. 





PRINCIPAL DUE JAN. 1, 1921, 
INTEREST, 6 PER CENT., PAYABLE JAN. 1 AND 
JULY 1. 

“Free from all United States, State, and municipal 
taxesthat may be required by law to be deducted by 
said Company from said interest.” 





BONDED DEBT LIMITED TO $25,000 
per mile of road finished and accepted by the Pres!- 
dent of the United States. 


FORM OF BONDS. 

Coupons of $1,000 each, with privilege of registra- 
tion of principal Registered certificates of $5,000 
each. 

TRUSTEE. 
THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW-YORK. 


The bonds are secured by a first mortgage on the en- 
tire railroad, equipment, franchises, and other prop- 
erty of the company acquired and to be acquired, in- 
cluding the land grant, with the exception of the 
lands east of the Missouri River, subject only to the 
lien of the Pend d’Oreille and Missouri Divisional 
Bonds, to retire which an equal amount of these 
bonds are to remain in the hands of the Trustee. 

The bonds are receivable in payment of lands at 110 
and interest. The proceeds of all the sales of land 
mortgaged, after payment of interest on the 
bonds, must be applied to the purchase of the bonds, 
if pelow 110 and interest; if above that price, the 
bonds will be drawn by lot for payment at 110 anc in- 
terest. 

The bonds so purchased, together with any received 
in payment for lands, will be held for sinking fund 
purposes. 

The sinking fund begins in 1885, is accumulative, 
and sufficient at its minimum to pay off this indebted- 
ness at maturity. 

The Land Grant of the Company is very large and 
valuable, being at the rate of 12,800 acres per mile in 
the States and 25,600 in the Territories. The land east 
of the Missouri River is subject to the right of the pre- 
ferred stockholders to exchange their stock at par for 
purchase of these lands; but in the event of a default 
in the payment of the interest on these bonds the se- 
curity of these lands would revert to the bondholders. 

The main line of railroad when completed will ex- 
tend from Lake Superior to two pointson the navi- 
gable waters of the Pacific Ocean, 4% e, Puget 
Sound, W. T., and Columbia River, at or near 
Portland, Oregon. It will be about 2,400 miles in 
length. The branches and connections now owned or 
under lease are 2034 miles in length, making total line 
about 2,600 miles. 


Of the main line there are now finished and run- 700 
BIDE, ovcccsahutcesre. varresushaptervenpactane toasmusee t. 

Miles under construction and expected to be com- 
pleted about July, 1851..... 2... ee cee eee eeeseeeeees 

To complete the system there requires to be con- 
StTUCEd BHOUL. ....ccccccvceccccscccscccccversesosce . 

Of the 203% miles of branch lines 192 are now fin- 
ished, making, at the present time, total finished 
BIG OE, von cnnndensnbdoccponzedensdssgseqdbedebd eieeeee 991 


With the proceeds of the present loan the Board of 
Directors have already taken steps to extend the 
building of the line in the most rapid manner compati- 
bie with proper economy; and it is the intention of the 
Company to have & through line at the earliest practi- 
cable period. In addition to the 200 miles above men- 
tioned and under construction, vigorous measures will 
be taken for further prosecution of the work. The 
necessary rails, fixtures, and equipment for more than 
500 miles have been already contracted for. 

The net earnings of the Compeny for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1880, as stated in the annual report 
$709,088 60 





799 


on 722 miles of completed road. 

The gross earnings of the Company from 
July 1, 1880, to Dec. 31, 1880,.(December 
estimated,) WeT@.......... cee ee ences eavcee 

For the same period of 1879..........se000+- 


1,637,924 10 
1,295,813 61 








showing increase for 1880, same period.... $342,610 58 
on about the same mileage, the present additional 
new line having been only recently ready for use. 

Should there be at any time a deficiency of net earn- 
Ings for the payment of the interest on these bonds, 
the proceeds of sales of lands of the Company are first 
applicable for that purpose. 

The road passes through the grain lands of Minne- 
gota and Dakota, which have been demonstrated to 
be as good as any inthe world. Those of Montana are 
being rapidly settled for grazing purposes; Montana 
has also large mineral wealth. 

The proceeds of the bonds now offered will furnish 
the Company all the means required during the year 
1881, and no further amount of bonds will be offered 
nntil 1882. 

According tothe estimate of the Company, the ex- 
penditure of about $40,000,000 will complete the line; 
the Divisional bonds ($6,500,000) and the present 
issue will steadily diminish by reason of land sales, 
and onthe completion of the line the fixed charges 
will not exceed $2,800,000 to $3,000,000 per annum. 
Under the former organization of the Company more 
than $30,000,000 of bonds had been issued, which 
bonds have been converted into the present Preferred 
Stock, 

The proceeds of these bonds are paid direct to the 
Company, which makes its own contracts, there being 
no construction company. 





In virtue of our contract of purchase with 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, sub- 
scriptions will be received on and after Mon- 
day, the 3d of January, 18S1, by either of the 
undersigned for the above bonds at 


102 and accrued interest, 
payable on or before Feb. 1, 1881, at the 
option of the purchaser. 

Pending the preparation of the bonds by the 
Conipany, negotiable receipts ‘will be given, ex- 
changeable for the bonds when ready. 





Asimulitaneous issue will be made by Messrs. J. S. 
MORGAN & CO., in London. 

Copies of the bond and mortgage, and further infor- 
mation in detail concerning the Land Grant, &c., can be 
obtained at our offices in pamphlet form. 


Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
August Belmont & Co, 


Subscriptions will also be received at the 
Offices of 


Drexel & Co., 
W. H. Newboid’s Son & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Johnson Brothers & Co., 
BALTIMORE, 


Lee, Higginson & Co., 
Brewster, Bassett & Co., 


BOSTON. 
NOTICE OF ASSESSMENT. 


OFFICE OF THE 
OREGON RAILWA: AND NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
No. 20 Nassau-st., 
NEW-YORK, Nov. 29, 1880, 

Sts following resolution has been passed by the 
Board of Directois: 

“ Resolved, That & second assessment of 20 per cent. 
upon the subscriptions for the new capital stock of 
this company (authorized by the Special Stockbolders’ 
Meeting of Oct. 20, 1880,) be, and the same is hereby, 
ordered, payable Jan. 3, 1881, at the company’s office 
in New-York.” z 

Stockholders are requested to present or maii their 
subscription certificates, with their checks, in order 
that the payment may be ropesty entered thereon. 

HORACE WHITE, Treasurer. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

31 PINE-ST., N. Y.,. 
@OVERNMENT BONDS, MUNICIPAL AND _ RAIL- 
ROAD SECURITIES, BOUGHT AND’SOLD 
ON COMMISSION, 

CHOICE RAILROAD MORTGAGE BONDS FOR SALE. 
Cc. D. WOOD. SAM L D. DAVIS. 




















. NOTICE, 

The FIRST NATIONAL BANK. OF SENECA FALLS, 
located at Seneca Falls, in the State of New-York, is 
closing up its affairs. All noteholders and others, 
creditors of said essociation, are, therefore, hereby 
a = eg the moles and other claims against 

ne association for payment, 

ALBERT COOK, President. 

Dated Nov. 23, 1880. 





OFFICE OF THE MaRYLAND COAL COMPANY, t 
No. 104 "ROADWAY, NEW-YORK, Dec. 25, 1880. 
Pais oe WILL BE RECEIVED ATTHE 
office of this company on or before Jan, 6, 1881, for 
the purchase of its first mortgage sinking fund bonds, 
for cancellation, for which To $10, have been 
deposited with the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com 


pany, Trustees. S. T. ROSS, Treasurer, 


TOLEDO, DELPHOS AND BURLINGTON 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Coupons due Jan, 1, 1881, on the first mortgage bonds 

of this company will be ae at the banking-house of 


GEO. WM. BALLOU“® CO., New-York or Boston. 
HERBERT STEWARD, Treasurer. 


IPBE MINING RECORD, $3 A YEAR; 

Isto Minky Paper sveepablished.~ ‘sample Popies 
‘aper ever pu 

ree. Salete sxeauton for Min vf Bo fea and 





Cc) 
other Securities both in N.Y. Sa cisco, 
ALEX. ROBT. CHISOLM. Prot. 


Gee eon 


Law, 






FINANCIAL. 


VERMIL 
& C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW-YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE, 
16 AND 18 NASSAUSST., N.Y. 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION, FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, ALL SECURITIES DEALT IN AT 
THE N. ¥. STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEAL IN U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, FIRST- 
CLASS STATE, CITY, AND COUNTY BONDS, 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT: TO 
DRAFTS AT SIGHT, AND MAKE ADVANCES: ON 
APPROVED COLLATERALS, 











THE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
TO THE 


sSsToOc kK 
OF THE 


RUN STEAM-BOAT: Ci 


Will be Closed Jan. 12, 1881. 


May & King, 


No, 83 BROAD-ST. 


Jameson, Smith & Cotting, 


No. 12 WALL-ST. 


Scott & Leavitt, 


No. 24 BROAD-ST. 


Kountze Brothers, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, (Equitable Building,) 
NEW-YORK. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
and 


Circular Notes 


Issued for the use of travelers in 
all parts of the world. 
Bills drawn on the Union Bank of London. 


Telegraphic transfers made to London and to various 
places in the United States. 
Deposits received subject to check at sight, and in- 
terest allowed on balances. 
Government and other bonds and investment securi- 
ties bought and sold on commission. 


GEO. K. SISTARES SOND. 


BANKERS, 
17 NASSAU-ST., NEW- YORK, 


Dealers in first-class investment securities. 
Bonds for sale of the Cities of New-York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

We offer 
Chicago and South-western Railroad Company first 
mortgage 7 per cent. gold bonds, due 1899. 


Leased in perpetuity to Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company, and their guarantee of 
principal and interest indorsed on each bond. 


We buy and sell on commission for cash or on mar- 
gin all securities dealtin at the 
New-York Stock Exchange, 
Interest allowed on daily balances. 
Deposits subject to check at sight. 


NOTICE, 
TO HOLDERS OF ,ALLEGHENY FOUR_PER CENT 
RAILROAD COMPROMISE BONDS. 
OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER, t 
CiTy OF ALLEGHENY, Dec. 7, 1880. 

The Sinking Fund Commission of the City of Alle- 
gheny, Penn., hereby give notice that they are ready 
to retire at any time after Dec. 10, 1880, the follow- 
ing outstanding Four Per Cent. Railroad Compro- 
mise Bonds, issued ed said city under act of the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, approved April 10, 1862, entitled an “Act rela- 
tive to the Railroad Indebtedness of the City of Alle- 

eny,” viz.: Nos. 142, 143, 158, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 

, 183, 188, 18¥, 192, 193, 194, 195, 203, 204, 205, 206, 
207, 208, 220, 221, 222, 223, 225, 228, 229, 230, 231, 234, 235, 
242, 249, 250, 252, 253, 254, 255, 259, 26C, 261, 262, 263, 
264, 279, 280, 281, 201, 292, 295, 296, 298, 299, 305, 316, 
for $1,000 each. 

The said Commission further give notice in case the 
above described bonds are not surrendered on or before 
the 20th dayof January, A. D. 1881, tnat the interest 
thereon will then cease from that date, and the holder 
or holders of such bond or bonds shall look only 
to the deposit in the Bank of Pittsburg for paymentof 
the same. JAMES BROWN, Controller. 


NEW-YORK CITY 


6 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


DUE IN 1901. 




















FOR SALE BY 


DANIEL A. MORAN, 


27 PINE-ST., NEW-YORK. 
FORT MADISON AND 
North-western Railway Co.’s 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


er ct. Gold Bonds. 


WE OFFER FOR SALE $125,000 OF THESE BONDS 
AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
FROM OCT. 1, LAST. 


JAMES M. DRAKE & CO., 


Drexel Building, 29 Wall-st., New-York, 


‘@thins, Bouwen &Jennuns, 


—BAhKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew YORK: 


Purchase and sell on Commission GOVERNMENT and 
RAILROAD BONDS and STOCKS, and all classes of 
Securities dealt in at the NEW-YORK STOCK EX- 
CHANGE, or all reputable Securities bought and sold 
inthe OPEN MARKET. LOANS and COMMERCIAL 
PAPER negotiated. Interest paid on DEPOSITS, 
subject to check. SHELDON COLLINS, 

THOMAS H. BOUVEN, FRANK JENKINS. 


ATCHISON. TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 
LAND GRANT BONDS, 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1881. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received until noon 
Jan. 12, 1881, for the sale of one hundred thousand 
dollars of the land grant bonds of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad eee to the 
undersigned Trustees, in accordance with the inden- 
ture of moorteage ot Nov. 1, 1870. 

The bids wili be opened at the office of the Chairman 
of the Trustees, No. 87 Milk-street, Room No, 18, Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 12 o’clock noon on the 12th day of Jan- 
a 1881, and the accepted bids declared. 

The Trustees reserve the right to reject any bids not 
considered for the interests of the trust. 

THOS. NICKERSON, 


GEO. C. LORD, i Trustees. 





No. 73 BROADWAY, CORNER RECTOR:ST., 
~___—sNEW-YORK, Dec. 31, 1880, 

QEA LED PROPOSALS FOR THE SALE OF 
SUNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY’S SIX 

ER CENT. COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS to the ex- 
tent of sixty-eight (68) bonds will be received by the 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW-YORK, TRUS- 
TEE, and opened at noon on WEDNESDAY, Jan. 6, 
1881, when the lowest offer will be accepted, provided 
: does not exceed five per cent. premium and accrued 
nterest. 

The above notice is givon in conformity with the in- 
denture of trust. - 

Union Trust Company of Ne ~. sork, Trustee. 

by JA. H. OGiLVIE, Vice-President. 


NOTICE. 
NEwW-YorE, Dec. 31, 1880. 
The subscriptions to the bonds and stock of the 
Mexican National Railway Company have reached 
$12,000,000. Allotments to the full amount of the sub- 
scriptions have been made to the parties who sub- 


scribed $10,000 or less, and the balance of the bonds 
and stock have bec allotted at the rate of 60 per 
cent. to the amount subscribed. 
The first instaliment of 20 per cent., less the amount 
deposited, will be due five days after daie. 
WOERISHOFFER & CO. 


- PARTIES DESIROUS OF DEALING IN 


STOCKS 


Should write to or call on the old Banking-house of 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
No. 11 Wall-st., New-York, 
(ormerly HOWES & MACY.) 


This house transacts a general Stock Commission 
business, with very large ex on 

Interest alowed on Ceposits at 4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 


Unton TRUST) COMPANY OF ron st 


NOTICE. 
Stockhoricrs of the STANDARD CONSOLIDATED 
MINING COMPANY who desire a continuance of the 


»resent management—the same that has existed since 
tte organizatiou—will please make their tn in 
name of either DANIEL COCK, JOHN F. BOYD, or WM. 
WILLIS, and inclose to-either of the undersigned, care 
Post Office Box No, 4,450, M. R. COOK, 

Vice-President. 
JAMES H. BANKER, 
NEw-YorK, Dec. 28, 168% Director. 
BANKING HOUSE 


° 
HENRY CLEWS & CO,, 
No. 18 Newst, 
méxt door to she Stock Exchange.) 


and ccerried bongae and sold strictly on co! 
a 


long as required, 
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ie 
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FINANCIAL. 


BROWN BROTHERS & COu 





0. 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ ITS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE ATLANTIC, MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO RAILROAD 
ComMPANY, LYNCHBURG, VA., Dec. 27, 1880. 








’ N ICE, P 

The interest due Jan. 1, 1881, on the Divisional 
Bonds and Interest Certificates of Atlantic, ae 
and Ohio Railroad eer will be paid on and after 
that date at the office of the Receivers, No, 23 Nassau- 
st.. New-York a 

Holders of Virginia and Tennessee Eight Per Cent. 
Interest Funding Bonds, upon which interest ceased 
on and after Nov. 1, 1880, are hereby_again requested 
to present the same for payment to M. C. JAMESON, 
psy. eye N ARLES 1 PERKINS, 

HENRY FINK, f Recetvers. 


NEw-York, Dec. 2¥, 1880. 
OTICE. — COUPONS OF THE FOLLOWING 
bonds, maturing Jan. 1, 1881, will be paid on and 
after Jan. 8 at the office of Messrs. Jesup, Paton & 
Co., No, 52 William-st., New-York: 
Chicago and Alton First Mortgage. 
St. Louis, Jacksonville and Chicago Second Mortgage. 
Alabama Central First Mortgage. 
Dubuque and Sioux City First Mortgage. 
Joliet and oaege First Mortgage. 
, Dubuque and Dakota First Mortgage. 
> Joliet Steel Company First Mortgage. 
Joliet Steel Company Second Mortwage. 


OFFICE OF WELLS, FarGo & Co., No, 65 i 
. Broapway, Dee, 15, 1880. 
HE REGULAR SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
of FOUR PER CENT. has been declared by the Di- 


rectors of this company, payable Jan. 15, 1881, at our 
office, asabove. The transfer-books will close Dee. 31, 
at 2 P. M., and reopen Jan, 17. 

H. B. PARSONS, 


Assistant Secretary. 
THL CHATHAM NATIONAL Sent 





No. 196 BROADWAY, 
NEw-YorkK, Dec. 21, 1880. 


FIFTIETH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., payable 
Jan. 3, 1881, until which date the transfer-book will 
be closed. H,. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


FourtTs NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, t 
NEw-YorkK, Dec. 23, 1880. 
HIRTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND.—THE DI- 
rectors have this day declared a dividend of 
THREE AND A HALF (344) PER CENT., out of the 
earnings of the past six months, payable 8d January, 
1881. Transfer-books are closed till that date. 
ANTHONY LANE, Cashier. 








New-York, Dec, 81, 1880. 
HE STANDARD CONSOLIDATED MIN- 
ING COMPANY to-day declared its regular month- 
ly dividend of SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS PER SHARE, 
payable Jan. 12, 1881, at the Bank of Nevada, No. 
62 Wall-st., New-York. 
Transfer-books close Jan. 5, 1881. 
M. R. COOK, Vice-President. 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
Nrw-York, Dec, 28, 1880. 
HE DIRECTORS CF THIS BANK HAVE 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 





‘CENT. upon the capital stock from the earnings of the 


current six months, payable on and after the 3d day 
of January, 1881, proximo. 
The transfer-books will be closed to that date. 
D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW-YorkK, Dec, 23, 1880. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF (81g) PERK CENT., payable on and 
after MONDAY, Jan. 3, 1881. 
The transfer-books will be closed from this date till 
Jan. 4, 1881. By order of the Board. 
Cc. V. BANTA, Cashier. 


THE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
New-York, NEw-YorkK, Dec, 21, 1880. 
LVIDEND.—THE BUARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
BJthis bank have declared a dividend of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., payable on the 38d day 
of January next. 
The transfer-books will remain closed until that 
date. A. B. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier. 


THE MARKET NATIONAL BANK, t 
NEw-YorkK. Dec. 21, 1880. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 

day declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) 

re CENT., payable to shareholders on and after Jan. 
8, 1881. 

The transfer-books will remain closed until that date, 

A. GILBERT, Cashier. 


NEW-YORK, PENNSYLVANTA AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Notice is hereby given that coupons of First Income 
Bonds, due Jan, 1, will be — at the London Agency 
of the company, one-half in cash, the balance in de- 
ferred warrants. By order. 

KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER Bank, 
NEW-YORK, Dec, 21, 1880. f 
FIFTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 


The Directors of this Bank have declared a seml- 
annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., payable Jan. 
8, 1881, until which Gate the transfer-book will be 
closed. J. M. CRANE, Cashier. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK, t 
Nrw-YorkK, Dec. 20, 1880. 
NHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a dividend of four (4) per cent.,payable 
on and after the third (3d) day of January next, until 
which date the transfer-books will remain closed. 
GEO. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 


RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY. 


COUPONS due Jan. 1, 1881, will be paid at and after 
maturity on presentation, at the office of Closson & 
Hays, No. 11 Nassau-st. F, O. FRENCH, President. 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ BANK, 
NEW-YorK, Dec. 22, 1880. 
NHE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE 
this day declared’a dividend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF (34g) PER CENT. out of the earnings of the last 
six months. payable on and after Jan. 3, 1881. 
The transfer-books will remain closed until that 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK OF t 
NEW-YORK, NEW-YORK, Dec. 18, 1880. 
DIVIDEND OF SEVEN PER CENT. OUT 

of the earnings of the last six ‘months has this day 
een declared by this bank, payable on the 3d day of 
January next. 
till that date. 





date. 


The transfer-books will remain closed 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier, 


MECHANICS’ NATIONAL ane f 
NEW-YoORK, Dec, 22, 1880. 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. HAS 
this day been declared, payable to the stockholders 
on and after the 3d of January, 1881. The transfer- 
books will be closed until that date. 
WM. H. COX, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
NEW-YoRK, Dec. 18, 1880. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 

day declared adividend of Three (8) per cent., 

payable on and after Jan. 3 next, until which date the 
transfer-books will be closed. 

A. S. APGAR, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK, 2 
NkEW-YORK, Dec. 23, 1880. 5 


SIXTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 


A semi-annual dividend of EIGHT PER CENT. has 
been declared, payable on and after Jan. 3, 1881. 
J. L, EVERITT, Cashier. 


PEOPLE’S BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
_ Dec. 24, 1880. f 
q TETY-NINTH DIVIDEND.—A_ SEMI-AN- 
naal dividend of three and one-half (834) per cent. 
will be paid on and after Jan. 3, 1881. 
Transfer-books wiil close 27th inst. till that date. 
WILLIAM MILNE, Jr., Cashier. 


MANHE CEDAR FALLS AND MINNESOTA 

RAILROAD COMPANY.—The coupons due Jan. 1, 
1881, on the first mortgage bonds of this company will 
be paid on presentation at the office of Messrs. J. 8. 
Kennedy & Co., No.3 William-st., New-York, on and 
after Jan. 3, 1881. JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, President. 


ORIENTAL BANK. NEW-YORK, Dec. 18, 1880. 
FIFTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of Four (4) per cent. from the net earnings of the 
lastsix months, payable on and after Jan. 3, proximo, 

©. W. STARKEY, Cashier. 


METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW-YORK, Dec, 21, 1880. 
AE DIRECTORS OF. THIS BANK HAVE 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER 
CENT., payable on and after MONDAY, Jan. 3, 1881. 
Transter-pooks will remain closed until 4th proximo, 
GEO, J. McGOURKEY, Cashier. 
OFFICE OF THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, | ? 
No. 26 EXCHANGE-PLACE, NEW-YoRK, Dec, 31, 1880. § 
HE COUPONS OF THE EVANSVILLE 
AND CRAWFORDSVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 
and of the EVANSVILLE AND TERRE HAUTE R. R. 
Co,, due ist January, 1881, will be paid at this office. 
GEO. P. FITCH, Secretary. 


NINTH NATIONAL BANK, NEW-YORK, Dec, 21, 1880, 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 

per cent. upon the capital stock of this bank has 
been declared, payable on or after Jan. 3, 1881. The 
transfer-books will be closed from the 23d inst. to the 
8d proximo. H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 











St. Louis, Inon MOUNTAIN AND SOUTHERN RaILway ) 
Company, No. - NASSAU-ST., 
New-York, Dec. 29, 1880, f 
OUPONS DUE VAN, 1, 188i, OF CAIRO AND 
FULTON R. R. CO. will be paid at this office on and 
after Jan. 3. D. W. McW:iLLIAMS, Treasurer. 


JHE INTEREST DUE JAN. 1, 1881, ON 
the bonds of the State of Nebraska will be paya- 
ble on and after the 3d day of January, 1881, at our 
office, No. 120 Broadway, (quiteie Buildin Rew 

York. SOUNTZE BROTHE S, 
Fiscal Agents of the State of Nebraska.® 


THE HOUSTON AND TEXAS CENTRAL RAILWay Co., 
Houston, Texas, Dec. 22, 1880. 
OUPONS OF THE FIRST MORTGAGE 
bonds of this company, due Jan. 1,1881, will be paid 
by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, No. 59 Wall-st., New-York, 
E. W. CAVE, Treasurer, 


BOWERY NATIONAL BANK, 
New-York, Dec. 21. 1880, 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT. from the net earnings 
of the past six months, payable on and after Jan. 3, 
1881, R. HAMILTON, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS' BANK, 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 24, 1880, 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. has been declared, perame to the 
stockholders on and after the 3d day of January, 1881, 
W. H. OAKLEY, Cashier. 


MENHE INTEREST DUE JAN, 1, 1881, ON 
TR bonds of the Territory of Montana itt be pay- 
able on and _a.ter Jan. 3. 1831, at our office, No, 120 
Broadway, (Equitable Building,) New-York. 
KOUNTZE BROTRERS, 
Fiscal Agents of the Territory of Montana, 
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ANNELTON COAL COM”ANY OF WEST. 


VIRGINIA.—The coupons on the bonds of this com- 
pany, due Jan. 1, 1481, will be paidon and after that 
date at the office of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, New-York. J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer. 

NDIANA, BLOOMLINGTON AND WESTERN 

RAILWAY COMPANY.—Coupons of preferred first 
morteany bonds of this company, due Ist January, 
1881, will be paid at the Corbin Banking Company, No, 
115 Broadway. GILES E, TAINTOR, Treasurer. 


THE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, } 
New-York, Dac. 17, 1880. hy 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR (4) PER CENT. 
will paid to the stockholders of this bank on 
and after Jan. 8, 1851. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
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The ety-Povh Cimes, Sunday, January 2, 1881.--=-Criple Sheet. 


DIVIDENDS. 


es INTEREST DUE JAN. 1, 1881, ON 
the following bonds will be payable on and after 
Jan. 3, 1881, at the banking-house of KOUNTZE 
th No. 120 Broadway, (Equitable Building,) 





Boono County, Nebraska, Funding, 

Buffalo County, Nebraska, Bridge. 

Buftalo County, Nebraska, Court-house and Jail. 
City of Des Moines, lowa, Renewed Loan and Judg- 


ment. 
City of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Colfax County, Nebraska, ee 
Colfax County, Nebraska, Court-house, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Madison County, Montana, 
Meagher County, Montana. 
Piatie County, Nebraska, Funding. 
Utah Central Railroad First Mortgage, 
Utah Southern Railroad First Mortgage. 
Valley County, Nebraska, Funding. 
Wayne County, Nebraska, Court-house. 


\HE ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND MAN- 
ITOBA RAILWAY COMPANY.-—-The coupons due 
Jan. 1, 1851, on the first mortgage bonds of this com- 
pany also on the $700,000 issue of mortgage bonds of 
he Hirst Division of the ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY, will be paid on and after Jan. 
8, 1881, at the office of the company, No, 63 William- 
st.. New-York. Allcoupons must be lef¢ over night 

for examination. 

J.5S. KENNEDY & CO., Fiscal Agents. 


ELECTIONS. 


OFFICE METROPOLITAN GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF 46TH-ST., 
; NEw-York, Dec. 16, 1880, 
[HE ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 
or the election of Directors, and for transaction 
of other business, will be held at the company’s 
office on MONDAY, Jan, 10, 1881. Polls open from 11 
A. M. tol P. M. 
The stock transfer-books will close Friday evening, 
Dec, 24, 1880, and reopen Tuesday morning, Jan. 11, 
1881. oO. F. ZOLLIKOFFER, Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN HORSE EXCHANGE, (LIM- 
ITED,) No. 182 Nassavu-st., Room No. 6, 
\ New-York, Dec, 15, 1880. 

HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
holders of thiscompany for the election of thirteen 
Directors toserve the ensuing year will be held at Del- 

monico’s, 26th-st., MONDAY, Jan. 3, 1881, at 4 P. M. 

HENRY DRAPER, Secretary. 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, ? 
| New-York, Dec, 6, 1880. Q 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
holders of this bank for the election of eleven. Di- 
rectors to serve the ensuing year, will be held at the 
banking-house, TUESDAY, Jan. 11, 1881. Polls open 
from 12 M. till 1 P, M.. 
By order of the Board. oO. V. BANTA, Cashier. 
OFFICE OF THE EAGLE Fink COMPANY, 
New-York, Dec. 30, 1880, 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of this company, and for Inspectors, will be held 
at the company’s office, No. 71 Wall-st., on TUESDAY, 
lith January, 1881, commencing at 12 o’clock M., and 
closing at 1 o’clock P. M. 
THOMAS J, GAINES, Secretary. 














BOWERY NATIONAL BANK, 2 
NEW-YORK, Dec, 29, 1880. § 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 


of this bank will be held at its banking-room No.. 


62 Bowery, corner Canal-st., on TUESDAY, Jan. 11, 
1881, between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P, M, 
R. HAMILTON, Cashier.. 





THE IMPORTERS AND 'TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK OF?) 
_. NEW-YoRK, NEW-YORK, Dec, 18, 1880. , 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of this bank will be held at its banking-rooms, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Murray-st., TUESDAY, Jan. 11, 
1881, The poll will be open from 12 M. to1 P, M. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, ? 

Nuw-YorK, Dec. 27, 18380, a 
At ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF THIS 
bank, and also for Inspectors of the next ensuing 
election, will be held at the banking-house on TUES- 
DAY, Jan. 11, 1881, between the hours of 1 and 2 P. M. 

OLIVER FF. BERRY, Cashier. 





NATIONAL Broapway BANK, 
NEWw-YorK, Dec, 27, 18380. 
ert te ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DI- 
rectors of this bank will be held at the banking- 
house, on TUESDAY, Jan. 11, proximo, from 12 M. to L 
o’clock P. M. J. L. EVERITT, Cashier. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
ic NEW-YORK, Jan. 1, 1881, 
mae ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of this bank will be held at the banking-house on 
TUESDAY, Jan. 11, between the hours of 12 M. and 1 
P. M. GEO, E. SOUPER, Cashier. 








THE MARKET NATIONAL BANK, : 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 21, 1880. 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIKECTORS 
of this bank will be held at the Banking-house on 
TUESDAY, Jan. 11, 1881, between the hours*of 12 and 
1P. M. A. GILBERT, Cashier. 


MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW-YORK, Dec. 9, 1880. 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of this bank will be held at the Banking House, No, 
33 Wall-st., on the 11th of January next, between the 
hours of 12 M. and 1 P. M. WM. H. COX, Cashier. 














SAVINGS BANKS. 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK ¢ 














OF THE Crry OF NEW-YORK, 

No. 58 BOWERY, CORNER OF CANAL-ST. } 
ORTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
DEND OF INTEREST.—The Trustees have ordered 

that interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per an- 
num be paid to depositors on and after Jan. 17 on all 
sums of Five Dollars and upward which have remained 
by deposit for the three and six months ending Dec. 
31, 1880. 

Interest will be credited the same as a deposit of 
cash, and if not withdrawn will be entitled to interest 
from Jan. 1. 

Bank open every day from 10 to 3, and on Mondays 
and Saturdays from 10 to 7. 

Bank-books in English, German, and French. 

SEYMOUR A. BUNCE, President. 

Henry HASLER, Secretary. 

CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


SIXTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


No. 3 CHAMBERS-ST., NEW-YORK, Dec. 29, 1880. 
Interest at the rateof FOUR per cent. per annum 
for the six months ending Dec. 31, 1880, has been de- 
clared upon all sums entitled thereto, and will be pay- 
able after Jan. 10, 1881. 
Bank open daily from 10 A, M. to 3 P. M. 
WM. H. SLOCUM, President, 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 
6TH-AV., CORNER 23D-ST., NEW-YORK, 
Have declared their twenty-fourth interest dividend 
to Jan. 1, 1881, as follows: FIVE PEK CENT. ber an- 
num on accounts of $5, and not exceeding $500. 
FOUR PERCENT. per annum on accounts exceeding 
$500, Deposits made on or before Jan. 10 will draw 
interest from Jan. 1. Interest not withdrawn will be 
added to the principal, and draw interest from Jan. 1, 
R. N, HAZARD, President, 
of Caswell, Hazard & Co. 
H. K. THURBER, of H. K. & I’. B. Thurber & Co, 
Gero. C. WALDO, Secretary. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
BROADWAY, 32D-ST. AND 6TH-AV. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 4 PER CENT. PER 


ANNUM will be credited for the current six months, 
payable ca or after the 15th of January. 
MONEY DEPOSITED ON OR BEFORE THE 10TH OF 
JANUARY WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM THe 1ST, 
° JNO. W. BRITTON, President. 
GARDNER S, CHAPIN, Treasurer. 
CHARLES E, SPRAGUE, Secretary. 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, : 
Dec. 27, 1880, 
FIFTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared in- 
terest at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. per annum on 
sums of $500 and under, and FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum on all larger sums remaining on deposit during 
the three or six months ending on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary next. Payable on and after the third Monday in 
January. EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
Cc. F. ALvo~», Secretary. 














an PL Pi ma 
STEAM-BOATS. 
REDUCTION OF FARE, 
FALL RIVER LINE. 32.00 TO BOSTON. 
‘ FOR SPECIAL LIMITED TICKETS. 
Corresponding reduction to all Eastern points. Mag- 
nificent steamers NEWPORT and OLD COLONY daily, 
Sundays included, from Pier 28 N. R., foot of Murray- 
st., at 4:30 P. M. Leave Brooklyn 4 P. M.; Jersey City, 
4P. M., via Annex boats. 

Tickets, state-rooms, &c., can be obtained at all prin- 
cipal hotels and ticket offices, at the office on the Pier, 
and on board steamers. BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. 

GEO, L. CONNOR, General Passenger Agent. 


STONINGTON LINE TO BOSTON, 
CONNECTING WITH ALL POINTS EAST. 

8&2 ONLY F FIRST-CLASS LIMITED TICKETS. 

Steamers MASSACHUSETTS and NARRAGANSETT 
daily (except Sundays) from Pier No. 33 N. R., foot of 
Jay-st., 4:30 P. M. 

State-rooms secured at Westcott’s Express Offices, 
Nos. 363 and 397 Broadway, and at Metropolitan and 
Fifth-Avenue Hotels. x , 

PROVIDENCE LINE FOR BOSTON, 
Freight only. Steamers daily (except Sunday) from 
Pier No, 2 N. R., foot Warren-st., at 4 P. M. 


ORWICH LINE TO BOSTON, WORCES- 

TER, NASHUA, PORTLAND, and the EAST, via. 
NEW-LONDON. Steamers leave’ Pier No. 40 N. R. at 
4:30 P. M. daily, Sundays excepted. 


VOR BRIDGEPORT AND ALL POINTS ON 

the Housatonic and Naugatuck Railroad.—Steamers 

leave Catharine-slip (Pier No. 35 E. R.) daily, Sundays 
excepted, at 11:30 A. M. 


OR BRIDGEPORT.—STEAMER ROSEDALE 
leaves Pier No. 39 East River at 2:30 P. M.; foot 33d- 
st., East River, 2:40 P. M, daily, Sundays excepted, 


OR NEW-HAVEN, HARTFORD, AND THE 
NORTH.—Fare, $1. Steamers leave Peck-slip for 
New-Haven at 3 and 11:30 P. M., connecting with road 


RAILROADS. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD, 


MODEL FAST LINE TO THE WEST, via Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. 

On and after Dec. 1, Passenger Trains leave Central 
Railroad of New-Jersey Depot from the foot of Lib- 
erty-st. as follows: 

- M., except Sunday, for Washington and the 
West, with Parlor Cars attached, 

7 P. M., Daily, for Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and St. Louis. Entire train runs through to Chicago; 
also Through Cars to Cincinnati, 

11:30 P. M., Daily, for Washingion and the West, 
with Sleeping Cars attached 

The New Bb. and O, PALACE SLEEPING CARS at- 
tached to all Trains, 

No other Line makes faster time to the West. Trains 
arrivefromthe West at 6:40 A. M,, 4 P. M., and 9:20 P.M. 

Principal New-York Office, 315 Broadway, also 044 
Broadway. Tickets secured and baggage checked 
through to destination. 

EW-YORK, NEW-HAVEN AND HART. 
FORD R. R.—Trains leave 42d-st. Depot for New- 
Haven and points north and east at 5, 8:05, 11 A. M., 12 
M., 1, 3, 4, 5:15, 10, 10:30, 11:35 P. M. Local trains—7;:10, 
9:00, 10:10 A. M., 2:20, 4:03, 4:40, 4:45, 5:45, 6:40, 8, 11:35 
P. M. For particulars and connections with other 
railroads see time-tables at depots and hotels. 
EW_PULLMAN LINE FOR BOSTON 
via N. Y., NN, H. & H.R. R. ave Grand Central 
Depot 11:35 P. M. week daye, and 10:30 P, M. Sundays. 
Other traing at 11 A, M.and 4 P. M. week days. Ask 
for tickets via New-York and New-England Railroad. 























OKAWAY. BEACH, VIA NEW-YORK, 
set ows: < unter’s int 
a: 


sage apply to WILLIAM P. CLYDE & Co., No. 35 Broad- 


BOARDING AND LODGING. 


Oe 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES, 


The up-town office of THE TIMES is located at 
‘No. 1,258 Broadway, south-east corner of 
32d-st. Open daily, Sundays included, from4 A. M, 
to9 P.M. Subscriptions received, and copies of 
THE TIMES for sale. ; 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P. M 


LADY WILL GIVE BOARD AND MOTH- 

erly care to two children or baby; unexception- 
able references of character and capability. all at 
No. 150 East 52d-st., second flat. 


0. 3NORTH WASHINGTON-SQUARE,.— 
Fine single and double rooms, with or without 
board; best location; reference. 


0. 191 MADISON-AV.—HANDSOMELY FUR- 
nished rooms, with first-class board and accom- 
modations; desirable site for gentlemen. 


re LET—SECOND FLOOR, FURNISHED, AND 
board; private table if required; family leaving 
No. 307 Sth-av. 


0. 36 EAST 20TH-ST.—PARLOR FLOOR; 
N three rooms; private bath-room; private table, or 
without board; references. 
UNNY FRONT, SECOND FLOOR, LARGE 
WOJroom, with board; also upper hall room, heated. 
Call at No. 33 5th-av. 


WITH BOARD, IN THE ELEGANT MANSION 
(50 feet front) No. 245 West l4th-st., large, hand- 
somely furnished room on fourth floor. 


VIFTH-AV., NO. 307.—A LARGE SECOND 
” floor, with private table; references and location 
unexceptionable. 





City; terms moderate. 











furnished room, with first-class table; references 
exchanged. 
TENHIRD FLOOR FRONT ROOM TO LET, 
._ with board, No. 30 West 32d-st. 








FURNISHED ROOMS. 


0. 21 WEST 27TH-ST.—ELEGANT PAR- 
lors, extra in size and appointments, with bedroom 
and bath-room attached; ail modern conveniences; 


also, room.on top floor, 














©. 253 5TH-AV., NEAR 28TH-ST.—HAND- 
somely furnished parlor and bedroom for gentle- 
man and wife, or gentleman only; references required, 





HOTELS. 


MRAND BOULEVARD HOTEL, BROADWAY 

FAND 59TH-ST.—Wali-st, 30 minutes via Elevated 
Railroad. Several handsome suites overlooking Broad- 
way entrance to Park, $20, $25, and $30 fortwo per- 
sons, including board. Elevator, electric bells, hot and 
cold water, and bath-rooms on each floor. Transient, 
$2 50 per day. European plan. Rooms, 75 cents up- 
ward. Restaurant at popular prices. JOHN A. HICKS, 
Proprietor. 








SHIPPING. 


PRR Eee 


INMAN LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 

NOTICE.—The steamers of this line take Lieut. Mau- 
ry’s Lane Route at all seasons of the year. 

CITY OF BERLIN. Saturday, Jan. 8,11 A. M. 
CITY OF BRUSSEI .Thursday, Jan. 13, 3 P. 

CITY OF RICHMOND. Saturday, Jan. 10 A. M. 
CITY OF CHESTER... Thursday, Jan, 27, 2 P. 
CITY OF MONTREA Thursday, Feb. 3, 9 A. M, 

From Pier No. 37 North River, foot of Charlton-st. 

Cabin, $60, $80, and $100. Return tickets on favora- 
ble terms, STEERAGE, $28. Prepaid, $30. Drafts at 
lowest rates. 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking and bath rooms amid- 
ships. These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or 
pigs. JOHN G, DALE, Agent, 

Nos. 31 and 83 Broadway, New-York. 
Philadelphia office, No. 105 South 4th-st. 


S oo. A’ TE Ll le. 


YO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
AND LONDONDERRY. 
From pier foot of Canal-st., N. R.: 

STATE OF NEBRASKA, (new).......... Jan. 6, 11 A. M. 
BTATE OF INDIANA. ......cccccceses Jan. 13, 3:30 P. M, 
IRISH SERVICE, (for Belfast Direct.) 

STATE OF ALABAMA. ...% ........cccccess About Jan. 15 

First Cabin, 860 to $75, according to accommodation; 
excursion tickets, $110 to $130; Second Cabin, $40; 
excursion tickets, $75, Steerage, outward, $26. These 
steamers carry neither cattle, sheep, nor pigs, 

For freight and nasage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
No. 53 Broadway, New-York. 

















BRRASKA will sail from her pier, foot of Canal-st., 
for Glasgow direct on THURSDAY, Jan. 6, at 11 A. M. 
Splendid cabin accommodations. 


GENERAT, TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY 
Between New-York and Havre. : 
Company’s Pier, (mew,) No. 42 North River, foot of 
Morton-st. 

Travelers by this line avoid both transit by English 
railway and the discomforts of crossing the Channel 
in a smali boat, ; 
FRANCE, TRUDELLE..... Wednesday, Jan. 5, 9:30 A, M. 
VILLE DE MARSEILLES, Canovrs....... Wed. Jan. 12 
CANADA, FRANGEUL........ Wednesday, Jan, 4, 5 A. M. 

Checks drawn on Credit Lyonnais, of Paris, in 
amounts to sult. 

For freight and passage apply to 

LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, No. 6 Bowling Green. 





IMPERIAL GERMAN MAIL, 
Hamburg-American Packet Company’s Line for PLY- 
MOUTH, CHERBOURG, and HAMBURG, 
WESTPHALIA....... Jan. 6 |GELLERT........... Jan. 20 
SILESIA.........06-..J@an. LB] HERDER. ...... 2.000 Jan. 27 

Rates of passage to Plymouth, London, Cherbourg, 
Hamburg, and all points in the south of England; 
First Cabin, $80; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, 830, 
Round trip at reduced rates. Prepaid steerage tickets 
from Hamburg or Havre, $28. 

KUNHARDT & CO, — C. B. RICHARD & CO., 

Generai Agents, General Passenger Agents, 
No. 61 Broad-st., N. Y. No. 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


MONARCH LINE, NEW-YORK AND LONDON. 
Splendid new, fast steamers, each 4,700 tons burden, 
leave docks adjoining Pavonia Ferry, Jersey City: 
SAXON MONARCH., an. 12 
CELTIC MONARCH.... 


oo. .0an. 25 








Saloon passage, with very s sommodation, 
$75. No steerage passengers taken on eastward voyage. 
Prepaid steerage tickets issued for passage from Lon- 
don to New-York at low rates. 

For freight and passage apply to 

PATTON, VICKERS & CU., Agents, 6 Bowling Green. 


CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, FLORIDA, 
AND THE SOUTH AND SOUTH-WEST, 


via CHARLESTON, S. C., at 3 P. M. ' 
From Pier 27 North Kiver, foot of Park-place. 
CHARLESIYON, Capt. McKEE...Saturday, Jan. 1, noon 
DELAWARE, Capt. dee cael al Wednesday, Jan. 5 
JAMES W. QUINTARD & Co., Agents. 


Via SAVANNAH, GA., at 3 P. M. 

From Pier 43 North River, (new No. 35,) foot Spring-st. 
CITY OF AUGUSTA, Capt. NICKERSON .Sat.,Jan. 1, noon 
GATE CITY, Capt. DAGGETT. ...... Wednesday, Jan. 5 

GEORGE YONGE, Agent. 
For freight or passage apply to the agents of the re- 
spective lines as above, or to Union Office, 317 B’dway. 

H. YONGE, Jr., Gen’l Agent, 
Great Southern Freight and Passenger Lines. 


NEW-YORK AND CUBA MAIL S.S. LINE 
FOR HAVANA DIRECT. 

ONLY WEEKLY LINE OF AMERICAN STEAMERS. 
FROM PIER NO, 16 EAST RIVER, AT 3 P.M. 
Magniiicent accommodations for passengers. 

. 8. NEW PORT (new) Thursday, Jan. 6 
.S SARATOGA.,..... -Thursday, Jan. 13 
8. 5S. NIAGARA,.. -Thursday, Jan. 20 

JAMES E. WARD & CO., No. i113 Wall-st. 


NEW-YORK AND it AVA NA DIRECT MAIL 


perior ac 
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These first-class steam-ships sail regularly at 3 P. M. 
from Pier No. 3 North River, as follows: 
SANTIAGO DE CUBA, Capt. FooTre.. Wednesday, Jan. 5 
(Accommodations unsurpassed.) For freight or pas- 


way. LAWTON BROS,, Agents in Havana, 








______ INSTRUCTION, _ 





CITY SCHOOLS. 
CQ i be, —ROOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, 
e Oearithmetic, correspondence, spelling, busi- 
ness training, $18 quarterly; writing, $3 monthhy. 
PAINE, No. 62 Bowery, No. 1,313 Broadway. Ladies’ 
department. 








THE MISSES PERINE’S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, NO. 38 EAST 74TH-ST. 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


NA eee aa ee eee eee eee 


{WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S ACADEMY, 
KIMEDIA, PENN., for Young Men and Boys; students 
admitted at any time; special attention to both ad- 
vanced and backward young men and boys; a new 
building offers accommodations for a few more pupils. 
For illustrated circular, address SWITHIN C. SHORT- 
LIDGe, A. M., (Harvard University graduate,) Media, 

Penn. 





pe NSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PENN,.—Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Classics, English; degrees conferred. 
Gol. THEO. HY ATT, President. 
OCK LAND COLLEGE, NYACK, N. Y.—BOTH 
Noextras but music. Win- 
W. H. BANNISTER, A. M, 





ft sexes: $225 per year. 
ter session opens Jan. 3. 











TEACHERS. 
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ISS HELENE HESSE, FOR MANY YEARS 

teacher of German in this City, has established an 
Educational Bureau at No. 1,151 Broadway, near 27th- 
st., Where teachers and Professors {n every branch are 
supplied with positicns, and families, colleges, and 
schools with competent Professors, Principais, teach- 
ers, tutors, governesses, and companions. 





N ENGLISH GRADUATE OF CAMBRIDGE 

University has two hours disengaged dally; High 
Classics, Mathematics, and English. Address AKIS- 
TOPHANES, Box No. 3v6 Times Up-town Office, No. 
1,258 Broad way. 


ME: OTTO W. FUETTERER, (GOETTINGEN 
University, Hanover.) Lessons in Classics and 
German. Close attention to German pronunciation. 
Vocal training. No. 138 West 22d-st. 


WNGLISH GOVERNESS — CERTIFICATED— 

desires daily engagement; English, French, Ger- 

man, music, singing; superior American and foreign 
Address A. G., No. 187 Macdougal-st. 





references. 


HARVARD GRADUATE, OF GREAT EX- 

perience in teaching, desires pupils for private in- 

struction. Address W. M. HOWLAND, No. 233 Lex- 
ington-av,. 








EUROPEAN ADVERTISEMENTS 
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ASTHMA &CATARREL 
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Cured by the Cigarettes Espio. 





NEW-“ ORK: 
FSOUGERA & CO,, 30 North William-st 
LONDON: JOZEAU, 49 Haymarfet 

PARIS; 1238 Rue Saint-Luz 


SOLD AT ALL CHEMISTS, 


are. 








ICE-CREAM. 


~BORTON’S } . 
ORTON'S ICE-CREAM 


PURE ORANGE OUNTY CREAM, 


Rich, delicious, and al le. 
Bune ci a We ehiakcares Meee 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
DALY’S THEATRE. 


0. 50 WEST 3OTH-ST.—SUNNY, FRESHLY ° 








EVERY NIGHT AT 8. (OVER AT 11.) 


For the NINTH WEEK and LAST WEEK but one, 
For the NINTH WEEK and LAST WEEK but one, 


NEEDLES AND PINS. 


MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


On Tuesday night, Jan. 18, Mr. Daly will 
the first time an original adaptation o 
wea new musi 





roduce for 
RICHARD 
and spectacular comedy, en- 


ZANNIA; 


oO 
THE ROVER oF CAMBAYE, 
which has been in coucse of elaborate pre tion for 
very many weeks, :* in which Miss ura Joyce, 
May Fielding, Mr. Jr'ses Lewis, Harry Lacy, Digby 
Bell, Charles Leclereq, an incressed orchestra, a 
chorus of over fifty rich, fresh voices, and the 


NAUTCH DANCERS AN 


mBaks . 


from Hindustan, will a 
and seats for the opening nig 


NATIVE JUG- 


ppear. **SALE of BOXES 
Fehts will begin Jan. 10. 














MAURICE 
DENGREMONT 
has arrived in New-York. 
The great Violin Virtuoso, 
(aged 14,) 
will make his first appearance in America 
at KOSTER & BIAL’S CONCERT HALL, 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 5. 

See later advertisements. 


HAVERLY’S NIBLO’S GARDEN THEATRE 


———WE STILL TAKE THE LEAD.——— 
LAST WEEK ABBEY’S LAST 2 MATINEES. 
LAST WEEK MAMMOTH LAST 2 MATINEES. 
HUMPTY LAST 2 MATINEES., 


LAST WEEK 
LAST WEEK DUMPTY. LAST 2 MATINEES. 
2 Clowns 2—The Only 2—The Great 2 Clowns—2 
JAMES A, MAPFI and ROBERT FRASER. 
New Specialties—New Tricks—New Transformations. 








» MONDAY, JAN. 10, KIRALFY BROS.’ 


Surpassing all > we The Crownin 
former Displays. BLACK VENUS. | Effort. - 


GEORG HENSCHEL. STEINWAY HALL. 


SECOND REOITAL TUESDAY, Jan, 4, at 8, assisted by 
W.H. SHERWOOD, Pianist. 

BEETHOVEN—Songs: ‘To the Distant Beloved.” 
SCHUBERT—Songs: “ The Maid of the Mill.” 
BRAHMS—Songs: “The Beautiful Magelione,.” 
BACH—Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, 
SCHUMAN N—Fantasia, op. 17. 

Admission, $1; reserved seat, 50 cents extra; sub- 
scription to three last recitals, $4; at Steinway Hall, 
Schirmer’s, Schuberth & Co.'s. 


BIJOU OPERA-HOUSE., B’way, 30th and 8lststa 
THE COMLEY-BARTON COMPANY IN 
OLIVETTE, 
OLIVETTE. OLIVETTE. 
OLIVETTE. OLIVETTE. 
Comic opera, in three acts, by Audran. 
Produced by arrangement with D’Oyly Carte, 
The original and only English version. 

“The scenery, dresses, and performers are the Best 
obtainable in America.” Matinée Saturday at 2. 
STANDARD THEATRE, B’WAY & 33D-ST. 
WM. HENDERSON.............. Proprietor and Manager 

THIRD WEEK OF . 
Bartley Campbell’s latest and greatest triumph, 
MY GERALDINE 
A romantic love story in five acts, 
with the following cast: Edwin F. Thorne, J. Newton 
Gotthold, John Jack, Wm. J. Scanlan, E. A. White, 


Miss Louise Muldener, Mrs, E. F. Thorne, Miss Emily 
Baker, Mrs. Emma Skerritt. 











OLIVETTE. 


MATINEE DAILY AT 2. 
THE JOHN H. MURRAY 





NEW CIRCUS 


©— 
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AT THE AQUARIUM, 
BROADWAY AND 35TH-ST. 
IMMENSE HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS! 
ADMISSION, 50c.; RESERVED, 25c. EXTRA, 
CHILDREN HALF PRICE, 


BOOTH’S THEATRE, UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
EVERY EVENING DURING THE WEEK. 
MATINEFS WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS at2, 

Wondrous spectacular production of 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
Immense cast; every scene new; 300 colored people. 
PERG MN « So de vccvre cncccecdapckddnds stan FIFTY Rats 
Orchestra Stalls, $1 50; Orchestra Circle, $1; Front 
Balcony, $1; Balcony, 75 cts.; Front Dress Circle, 75 cts. 
FAMILY CIRCLE............... TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


THEATRE COMIQUE, 
HARRIGAN & HART 
SO OQREROG |: Min SAMANUIIIN «cand hin ck ibbwed tite sdahannaibe 
MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 3, and 
DURING THE WEEK, 
HARRIGAN & HART 
In Edward Harrigan’s new comic play, entitied the 
MULLIGAN GUARD’S NOMINEE. 
New and Original Music by Mr. Dave Braham. 





NO. 514 BROADWAY. 
cee desepesccdosevesacces Proprietors 
lanager 








MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 
CHANG G. B. BUNNELL’S CHANG 
CHANG MUSEUM, CHANG 
CHANG Broadway, corner 9th-st. CHANG 
CHANG First appearance of CHANG 
CHANG SHANG, CHANG 
CHANG only genuine Chinese CHANG 
CHANG GIANT. CHANG 
CHANG CHANG 
CHANG Open from 11 A. M. to 10 P. M. CHANG 


CHANG Admission 25 cents; children, 10cents. CHANG 


QATINAGE,.—GUIDABLE ROLLERS UPON AS- 
phalt, Metropolitan Concert Hall, Broadway and 
éist-st., W. ROLLINS, lessee. Hours, 2 to 5 and & toll 
P. M.; from 10 to 1 for ladies only. Opening, Jan. 3; 
admissions: day, 25c.; Saturday evening, 25c., other 
evenings, 50c.; children,* 10¢c.; with parents, free; 
skates 25c. 


0 Te 


Skating day and evening on Manhattan Polo Associa- 
tion Rink, 110th-st. and 6th-av. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.| SEATS 
THE MASTODON DoG CIRCUS. Secured. 
The Funny Clown Dog and Leaping Hound Nelgier. 
A HOT NIGHT IN THE CITY. 
Matinée Great success of the Italian tragedian, 
Saturday. } Salvini Backus, as Othello, 


GRAND OPERA-HOUSE. 8TH-AV. & 23D-ST. 
POOLE & DONNELLY........... Lessees and Managers 
MR. AND MRS. McKEE RANKIN. 
LAST WEEK OF (HE DANITES. 

NEXT WEEK, GUS WILLIAMS IN THE DANITES. 


REV. DR. MAYNARD, F. R. H.S. 
CHICKERING HALIL 

CATHEDRALS OF THE NETHERLANDS AND 
ITALY, TO-MORROW, (Monday,) 3:30 P, M. Tickets, 
50 cents, at Chickering oitice. 
at ETH REGIMENT FAIR.—GRAND SUCCESS. 

- Extra nights. New attractions. Open Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday evenings. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. — 








FEMALES. 
TOE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES 


The up-town ommice or 1HE TIMES is located at 














No. 1,258 Broadway, south-east corner of 
B'2d-st. Open daily, Sundays included from 4 A. M 


to9P. M. Subscriptions received, and copies or 
THE TIMES for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECSIVED UNTIL 9 P. M. 


\HAMBER-MAID, &c.—BY A YOUNG GIRL 
Jas chamber-maid or assist in waiting. Call at No. 
280 Madison-av. 


AUNDRESS.—BY A RESPECTABLE COLORED 
_4woman as taundress in first-class tamily; best ref- 
erepces. Address No. 152 West 32d-st. 
URSE.—BY A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, WITH 
first-class references, as child’s nurse, or would 
wait on an invalid; in country or City. Call at No. 205 
East 44th-st. 





.. URSE.—BY A RESPECTABLE YOUNG WOMAN 
i as nurse and assigt with chamber-work; is willing 
and obliging; best*City reference. Address Nurse, 
Box No. 316 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 
W ASHING.—BY A FIRST-CLASS LAUNDRESS: 

will go out by the day; thoroughly understands 
her business; City reference. Call, for two days, at 
No. 254 West 4ist-st., Room No. 18, top floor. 


V TASHING.—BY A RESPECTABLE PROTEST- 
ant woman, washing, ironing. or other house- 
work by the day. Address Mrs. Wood, 405 East 65th-st. 








CLERKS AND SALESMEN. 
YOUNG LADY OF PLEASING ADDRESS 
si.and good business qualifications, with exceilent 
education and the nighest reference, desires a posi- 
tion as corresponding clerk, copyist, cashier, sales- 
lady, or other position where a lady of correct busi- 
ness qualifications, writing a good hand, quick and 
correct at figures, can make herself useful and receive 
a compensation ample for the service rendered. Ad- 
dress ATTENTION, Post Office Box 2,001, New-York. 


47 AN TRD—A SITUATION, BY A BOY OF 16, WHO 
resides with his parents, and can give good refer- 
ence. Address C., Box No. 132 Times Office. 








MALES, 

Ro OR VALET.—BY AN AUSTRIAN 

‘young man; speaks several languages; best City 

reference. Address C. K., Box No. 306 
Office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 


YOACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY A SOBER, 
trustworthy man, with a fair education, (age 33,) as 
coachman and groom or generally useful man; has 
first-class City references for either,or any business 
where honesty and sobriety are appreciated. Address 
D. P., Box No, 216 Times Office. : 


YOACHMAN.—BY A RESPECTABLE COLORED 
man (single) as first-class coachman; wi!l wait ff re- 
quired; don't object to the country; first-class City 
references, Address E., Box No. 312 Times Up-town 
Office, No 1,258 Broadway. 


Ce at THE CITY; OF RESPECT- 
able sepearaece and a thorough servant; will be 
found willing and respectful, sober and honest, as 
recommendations will show. Call or address James, 
No. 129 West 17th-st. 


OACHMAN,—BY A THOROUGHLY EXPER- 
fenced young man, whom I can recommend in 
every way. Calion or address C. G. Peters, No. 83 
Madison-av. 


FIREMAN.--BY A YOUNG COLORED MAN AS 
fireman; has good City soference. Call, for two 
days, on G. W. Welsh, No. 208 West 41st-st. 











‘imes Up-town 











NARDENER.—BY SINGLE GERMAN AS -FIRST- 
class gardener: tnoroughly understands his busi- 
ness in all its branches; best of referer~s. Call or 
address J. D., at florist’s, No. 1,197 Broadway. , 
ALET OR ATTENDANT.—BY A COMPE- 
tent man as valet toa gentleman; thoroughly un- 
derstands his duties; or attendant to invalid gen- 
tleman: speaks several languages; understands 
French and English es cooking; highly recom- 
mended. Address E. C., Box No. 287 Times Up-town 
Office, No. 1,258 Broadway. 


HELP WANTED. 


Woes 
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AMUSEMENTS, __ 


UNION-SQUARE THEATRE, 
Mr. A. M. PALMER............ Proprietor and Manager 
Begins at 8. Over at 11:05, . 
Matinées Begin at 1:45, 


As Mr. Palmer is under contract to produce a new 
play by the middle of January, he is obliged to an- 
nounce the 


LAST TWO WEEKS 


Of the wonderfully successful American play, 


The Banker's Dangliter 


SATURDAY, Jan. 8, twenty-sixth and last Matinéa 
(but one) of the BANKER’S DAUGHTER. 
TUESDAY, Jan, 4, first of the series of 

EXTRA MATINEES, 


When will be produced for the first time in fou® 
years, 









MISS MOULTON, 


© 

With Clara Morris, Eleanor Carey, Marie Wilkins, 
Roberta Norwood, F. de Belleville, John Parselle, J. H. 
Stoddart, and others in the cast. 


THURSDAY, Jan. 6, SECOND MATINEE OF 


MISS MULTON, 
With the same cast. 
Seats for any of these performances may now bé 
had at the Box-oftice. 
MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 17, first production in 
America of a new and highly sensational melo-drama “ 
in five acts, by D’Ennery and Bresil, (adapted for this 
Theatre by A. R. Cazauran,) and entitled 
THE CREOLE. 


HAVERLY’S 14TH-STREET THEATRE. 
J. H. BAVERLY.....cccccccces Proprietor and Ma nager 
SALSBURY’S RIGHT YOU ARE, TROUBADOURS. 
SALSBURY’S SAYS MOSES. TROUBADOURS, 
SALSBURY’S WELCOME HOME. TROUBADOURS, 
SALSBURY’S Returnfrom their TROUBADOURS, 
SALSBURY’S brilliant series of TROU BADOURS, 
SALSBURY’S triumphs in England of TROUBADOURS, 
SALSHURY’S THE INIMITABLE. TROUBADOUKS, 
SALSBURY’S SALSBURY’S TROUBADOURS, 
SALSBURY’S TROUBADOURS, TROUBADOURS, 
SALSBURY’S Who will make their TROUBADOURS, 
SALSBURY’S appearance, TROUBADOURS, 
SALSBURY’S MONDAY, JAN. 3, TROUBADOURS 
SALSBURY’S MONDAY, JAN. 3, TROUBADOURKS 
FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY, IN THEIR 


Laughabie and musical extravaganza, 
entitled the 
BROOK, BROOK, 
BROOK, BROOK. 
Entirely rearranged and complied in 2 acts, with 
New Novelties from Europe. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 








mecca 


HAVERLY’S FIFTH-AVENUE THEATRE 
28th-st. and B’way. J.H. HAVERLY, Prop. and Man’ 
—POSITIVELY LAST WEEK.—— 

—-POSITIVELY LAST WEEK.—— 
MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 3, at 8 P. M. 
MARY ANDERSON | Last | MARY ANDERSON, 
MARY ANDERSON | six nights. | MARY ANDERSON, 
Production in this City forthe first time in thirty 
years of Talfourd ’s grand tragedy of 





ION. ‘ION. 
TON ION, 
N. + ION, 
ION. | ————_—— ION. {|————-+ION. 
ION, e-— © | ION, 
ION, | ION, 
| ION, 


ON. | 
MARY ANDERSON as the foundling boy Ion, sup 
ported by Milnes Levick and her own company. 





~ 


METROPOLITAN CONCERT HALL 
THIS SUNDAY EVENING, 
GRAND GALA CONCERT. 
First appearance of the world-renowned 
VON DER ALM TYROLER QUINTET, 
in conjunction with 
RUDOLPE ARONSON’S SUPERB ORCHESTRA. 
Admission, 50c.; Private Boxes, $1, $2, aud $3 extra 
Box-oltice open all day. 








SYMPHONY SOCIETY. STEINWAY HALL 


WO Bs TOON bd cob ied cccnccacvasncdeciuad Conductor, 
THURSDAY, Jan. 6, at 2—Third Public Rehearsal. 
SATURDAY, Jan. 8, at 8—Third Symphony Concert. 
THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST, HERK AUGUST 


WELHELMS 


will play Concerto for Violin, by Max Bruch, and Cha- 
conne, by Bach. The prograinme comprises besk q 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, bronsart’s Spring Fan- 
tasy for Grand Orchestra, (new, first time,) and Wag- 
ner’s * Tannhauser” Overture. 

Tickets now on sale at Steinway Hall and usual 
places. 


CHICKERING HALL, 


EDWIN LAWRENCE, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 
Will give a public recitai on 
THURSDAY EVENING, JAN. 6, 1881, 
assisted by the following artists: 
MISS BELLE COLE, Vocalist; 
PROF. PHILIP LAWRENCE, Elocutionist; 

Mr. F. T. LILLIENDAHL, Organist. 
acs bn ele Ven oad ote ehuavadeaaiees on 50 cents 
. No. 23 Union-square, 

[O, NO. 15 EAST 1aTHAT. 


WALLACK’S., 

Proprietor and Manager...... Mr. LESTER WALLACK 
Every Evening at 8, and Saturday Matinée at 1:30, 
UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 

FORGET 
ME NOT. 
THE LATEST LONDON AND 
NEW-YORK SUCCESS, 
EXTRA MATINEE 
ot 
THE GUV’NOR 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 5, at 1:30 




















EDWIN LAW RENCE, 








MA DISON-SQUARE THEATRE, 24th-st.2B’ wy 
Every evening at 8:30; Saturday Matinée at 2. 


HAZEL | 12TH | HAZEL 
KIRKE IMONTH| KIRKE 


ABBEY’S (NEW) PAKK THEATRE, 
THIRD WEEK—UNABATED SUCCESS OF 
THE TRAGEDIAN—LAW RENCE 
BARRETT, 
BARRETT, 
IN. YORICK’S LOVE. 
Never hefore such success.—Sun. 
Close attention and honest admiration.—Tribune, 
A positive dramatic sensation.—Ferald. 
MATINEE SATURDAY. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. UNCLE TOM’S CABLY 
LAST WEEK, LAST WEEK, 
PRICES—25 cents, 35 cents, 50 cents. 
NO HIGHER. NO EXTRA. 
Absolutely the greatest of all. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
With the genuine BEOODHOUND CHASE, 
Matinées Wednesday and Saturday. 





CHICKERING HALL. 
THIRD SUBSCRIPTION 
PHILHARMONIC CLUB. 8. B. Mills, Piano; &.Weiner, 
Flute. String Quartet, D minor, Raff. Romanze, 
(new,) Flute, Saint-Saéns, Quinret. The Trout, Schur 
bert. Subscription, $2 75; single admision, $1. Tickets, 
at Chickering Hall and Schuberth’s Musie Store. 
. 

VieTH CONCERT OF THE SAALFIELD 

SERIES.—Remenyi! Remenyi! Remenyi! Grand 
Concert at Steinway Hall, FRIDAY EVENING, Jan. 7, 
at which this eminent violinist makes his only appear- 
ance in New-York in two years, assisted by the 
New-York Philharmonic Quartet Club. ‘Tickets and 
programmes at SAALFIELD’S and Steinway Hall. 


JAN. 4, 1881, at & 
CONCERT—NEW-YORE 











NERMAN LIEDER EP ANZ MASQUERADH 
AL 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC, THURSDAY, FEB. 17, 1881 

LOCKE RICHARDSON. 


UNION LEAGUE THEATRE TO-MORROW at 3. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 


MUSICAL. 
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PIANO STOOLS 


LOUIS GUEUTAL, 
NO. 21 EAST 15TH-ST. 


EATTY’S ORGANS, $39 TO $1,900; 2 TO 32 
stops; Pianos. $125 up: catalogues tree. , Addresg 
DANIEL F. Bie ATry. Washington, N. J. 
XN UITARS.—C, F. MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED 
Guitars, Depotat C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
No. 46 Maiden-lane. 


DANCING. 


Se 


ALEX. MACGREGOR’S 


School for Dancing, No. 112 5th-av., near 17th-st. Prt- 
vate and Glass lessons daily. New classes forming aftez 
holidays. LImmediave application desirable. Send fos 
circulars. 


A SADEMY OF DANCING, BROADWAY AND 
S2D-ST.—Mr. TRENOR gives private and genera! 
lessons daily. Parents and intending pupils are web 
come visitors. 














~ 
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ALLEN DODWORTH’S 


SCHOOL FOR DANCING, 
NC. 681 5TH-AYV. 





Classes will recommence Jan 6, 





ALEX. MACGREGOR’S 


School for dancing, No. 112 St»-av.. near 17th-st 
Private and classlessons daily. Send for circulars. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


‘6 BREAKFAST, 

BS a thorough ea of the natural laws 

which govern the operations of digestion and 

nutrition, and by a careful application of the fina 
properties ‘of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are flouting around ug 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
Ww omars e3ca omen a —_ are be seteing ourselves 
well fo ure a ly BOW 
ished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. — 
Gol caly an tn, G6-B. and B labeled 


Homeopathic Chemists, London, = 
EEAREASP DAIS tard Qos ats Dae 
GER A iii Ta aoa Oa 
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‘NEW YEAR'S CELEBRATION 


—_——-._———_— . 
HOW THE DAY WAS OBSERVED IN 
THE OITY. 
iA TIME OF FEASTING AND REJOICING— 
MULTITUDES OF CALLERS AND GREET- 
INGS EVERYWHERE—PRIVATE HOUSES 
DECORATED—SCENES IN THE STREETS. 
Yesterday was a model New Year’s. Notin 
_ years has the favorite feast-day of Knickerbockers 
‘been [celebrated with more heartiness or enthu- 
‘siasm. The good times which have filled, or are 
supposed to have filled, the pockets of the com- 
‘munity with the means tor feasting, had much to 
.do with this, and the gradual and most welcome 
evanishing of the terrible “blizzard” had more. 
The bright sunlight of yesterday not only melted 
the cold, but thawed the hearts of the thousands 
who filled the streets, and who, in the same breath 
with their New Year's greetings, exchanged 
congratulations on the altered state of the 
weather. Never was the rising thermometer 
watched more assiduously, and when the mercury, 
under the exhilarating rays of the afternoon sun, 
touched 16° above the zero mark, it was felt that 
there was good and ample reason for the general 
joy. The multitude of callers who rode ir the ele- 
vated trains:had the pleasure once again of making 
their trips in tolerable comfort. The thick coats of 
frost had disappeared from the window-panes, and 
the metal cylinders under the seats gave out heat 
for the first time in fourdays. There was still 
enough of biting cold in the air to keep people 
moving, however, and to quicken the consumption 
of liquids appropriate to the day, In the East Side 
districts and along the Bowery, the German popu- 
lation celebrated the festival with their acccus- 
tomed heartiness. The places where beer and 
epirituous liquors were sold were gay with ever- 
green decorations. Wreaths ,and festoons filled 
the windows, and in many instances long ropes of 


green, fringed and looped up in fantastic shapes, 
adorned the house fronts. Within fires burned 
brightly end sprigs of holly and laurel decorated 
the pictures and walls, and set off the old deer-heads 
and antlers. 

In the morning hours Broadway was zay with 
moving crowds of church-goers and sight-seers, 
and the melodious chimes of the church bells ring- 
ing out on the sunlit air mingled with the jingle of 
sleigh-bells and the clash of passing runners. New 
Year’s greetings and wishes for long life, health, 
and prosperity, and many such recurring anniver- 
saries, were exchanged with lavish profusion. The 
good old saying, *‘ It’s a poor heart that never re- 
joices,”? seemed to come home to everv one, even 
the poorest and humblest, and served to brighten 
the eye and lend color to the cheeks of many a one 
who thought he had no special cause for rejoicing. 
Even the grimy little bootblacks at the street cor- 
ners brightened up under the influence of the day 
and of double fees, and the poor ragged 
Ttalians struggling with the heaps of dirt and 
rnow in the streets looked better and brighter for 
the the genera! exhilaration. Around the bars and 
luneh-tables of the up-town hotels and club-houses 
thronged merry crowds, who ate and drank—par- 
ticularly the latter—in honor of the day. Numbers 
of these places had set out lunches of the most ap- 

setizing flavor and appearance; mounds of savory 
oned turkey, stacks of fresh, dainty celery, trem- 
bling masses of jellies that fairly shook with their 
own Weight, together with quantities of chicken 
and lobster salad, potted pigeons, boars’ heads, gar- 
nished with red and white lard and roséttes; par- 
tridges and other feathered game, until the tables 
tairly groaned under the weight of the feast. The 
‘ars were decked with great bow!'s of champagne 
punch, egg-nog, and other mystic compounds 
Avith which to wash down the edibles. Many of 
‘tne patrons of these places were callers in full-dress 
Buits and kid gloves. 

Calling commenced early; indeed, in many up- 
town houses the lunches were set and the parlors 
decorated by 10 0’clock. By the middle of the af- 
ternoon, and from that time till 9 o’clock at night, 
‘the throng of visitors was atits height. In the 
fashionable brown-stone districts on either side of’ 
Fifth-avenne the rush was very great and the 
‘calling incessant. North of Twenty-third-street 
ithe curbs on both sides were lined for long dis- 
tances with cabs and carriages, and the strings 
of visitors climbing door-steps, pulling bells, 
and emerging and finding their way cautiously 
to the pavement were numerous. Almost every 
house was decorated in some manner, and those 
wvho did not receive had prettily adorned little 
fboxes attached to their door-bells, at which cards 
were left in great numbers. Many of these boxes 
pewere rich and tasteful in their workmanship and 
idecked with glossy satin and silk ribbons, whose 
colors were conspicuous rrom the side The 
box at one door wonld be red, at another blue, at 
another pink, and.so on. In the windows, wreaths, 
tars, and festoons of evergreen contrasted pret- 
Nily with the white lace curtains and bright glow 
jfrom the firesides. Within all was hospitality and 
jgood cheer. 

; As the hours sped by the merriment in the streets 
increased. Songs, choruses, and New Year's 
greetings of the noisier kinds contended with 
the piping of tin horns, and the shouts and 
laughter of the-skate-laden parties on their way 
‘home from the \Park lakes and skating ponds. 
On the platforms of the elevated railway stations 
parties of merry young callers sang New Year 
songs and danced “‘stag-dances” while waiting 
for trains. The guards on the trains more than 
‘once suggested that another car was necessary 
'**to carry the freight,” but the general good humor 
seldom rose to undue boisterousness. At many 
jhouses calling was prolonged to 10 and even 11 

*clock, and even after that some of the callers 
Kept on calling allthe same. To sum up, it may be 
‘said that under the continued influence of the 
‘good times, the favorable weather, and a general 
disposition to make the most of the ne New 
'Year’s was never more thoroughly or beartily cele- . 
‘brated in New York than it was yesterday. 

cere 


SERVICES IN THE CHURCHES. 

“ Services in honor of the firstday of the year, 
or’the Feast of the Circumcision, as it is styled in 
the ecclesiastical calendar, were held yesterday in 
all the Roman Catholic churches, and in some of 
the leading Protestant Episcopal houses of wor- 
‘ship. It*being a “holiday of obligation” in the 

atholic Church, the masses Wére the same as on 
‘Sundays, but no unusual decorations were 
displayed on the altars, nor were the mu- 
sical programmes more, than ordinarily elab- 


orate. The Cardinal's y throne in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral was vacant during all 
the masses. The first service was held at 6 
A. M.,.and the last at 10:30 A. M. Archbishop Cor- 
rigan was the celebrant of the 8 o’clock low mass, 
mvhich was attended by a large congregation. At 
}10:30 the Rev. Father McQuirk officiated at a missa 
icantata, a low mass wi choir accompaniment. 
{Many strangers intermingled with the regular at-- 
tendants. The hours of services at old St. Patrick's, 
St. Stephen’s, St. Ann’s, St. Peters, St. Francis 
Xavier's, and the other Catholic churches were 
‘about thé same. Plain morning prayer and com- 
jmunion service was held at Trinity Church at 9 A.. 
'M., the officiating cler, en being the Rey. Dr. 
(Dix, the Rev. George W. Douglas, and the Rev. 
William Frisbie. There was no music. Evening 
‘prayers were offered at3 P.M. Both services were 
‘fairly attended. by the regular communicants and - 
some strangers. 

At St. Mark’s Church, Tenth-street and Second- 
‘avenue, the Rev. Dr. Rylance, the Rector, conduct- 
‘ed morning prayer at 9 A. M., and the Rev. Dr. 
Stephen H. coe Jr., held a New Year's service at. 
‘10 o'clock in the Church of the Holy Trinity. A 
short service, beginning at the same hour, was held ° 
‘at the Church of the Heavenly Rest, the Rev. Dr. ; 
Jiowland officiating. 

. The services at the “‘ Talman Memorial” Protest- . 
ant Episcopal Church of the Beloved Disciples, in 
Highty-ninth-street, near Madison-avenue, were 
largely attended. The Rector isthe Rev. Arthur 
34. Warner; Wardens—Richard C. Greene and 
James B. Warner: Vestrymen—William E. Haws, 
‘Wooster Beach, M. D., William Arnold, and John 
kk. Bloom. After the services a visit was made to 
Miss Caroline Talman, the generous donor of the: 
church, who directed the Vestry to see to the build- 
ing of a new rectory at an estimated cost of $13,- 
000. With this her donations to this memorial will 
amount to over $150,000. 

—»>- 


BEECHER AND TALMAGE. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and,Mrs. 
Beecher received calls at their residence, No. 124 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, from 11 A. M. to 6 P. 
M. yesterday. Ok the lintel of the door a card was 
tacked ‘bearing “he direction, in Mr. Beecher’s 
handwriting, “Coma in, don’t ring; 1881." The 
guests obeyed the injunction, and for seven hours 
there was a steady stream of visitors pouring into 
the parlor of Piymouth’s Pastor. Mr Beecher 
and his wife received their guests in 
the parlor and the library, the folding 
doors between the two rooms being thrown open, 
and from noon until 6 o’clock the rooms were 
thronged, at times so densely that it was difficult 
ito force a passage through the crowd. When the 
‘outer door was closed, and the hour for receiving 
‘had passed, between 700 and 800 cards had accu- 
mulated in the silver card-basket, and Mr. 
‘Beecher was as nearly exhausted as a man of 


his-vigorous physique could be. The callers: were 
not confined to members of Plymouth Church, nor 
even to acquaintances of the host. Strangers from 
other cities took advantage of the custom of the 
day to pay a visit to the preacher whose name is 
ynore widely known than that, ces of any other 
clergyman in the world. Nearly all some pleas- 
‘ant reminiscence of Mr. Beecher’s life to recall to 
him, and all were met and entertained with cordial 
Sneptene, One gentleman from Babylon, Long 
Ysland, told the Pastor of a man who had walked 16 
smiles to listen toa sermon recently delivered by him 
§n that town. ‘‘Ah'’ said Mr. Beecher, smiling, ‘'I 
jean discount that witha one of a down-East man. 
Some time since, I was lecturing in atownin Eastern 
Maine, and after my talk was over I was intro- 
duced to a *weather-beaten man who had walked 
25 miles to hear me lecture. In 1861 a Maine regi- 
ment of volunteers landed in Brooklyn at the Ful- 
ton Ferry to wait for orders. No provision was 
made for their entertainment, and Plymouth 
Church, brimful of patriotism, determined to take 
care of these men. We took them to the church, 
fed, and housed them until the orders came 
for them to moye, They slept in the news and 


were made as comfortable and happy as kind 
hearts could make them. Some of the poor fel- 
lows were sick, and these were carefully nursed. 
One of these sick men was the man who came to 
hear me lecture. He had never forgotten his treat- 
ment by Plymouth Church, and when he knew 
that Plymouth's Pastor was to lecture 35 miles 
away he determined to hear him. He was too 
poor to ride, and so he walked the entire distance. 
That was one of the greatest compliments ever 
paid me in my life,” said Mr. Beecher, as he con- 


cluded the story. 

The callers upon Plymouth’s Pastor were invited 
to partake of cold turkey, tongue, ham, and 
coffee. Prominent among them were Mayor How- 
ell, A. A. Low, 8S. V. White, Dr. Searles, Prof, 
Vander Weyde, Prof. Youmans, H. B. Claflin, Ed- 
ward Bowen, Thomas G. Shearman, George Wal- 
dron, Rossiter W. Raymond, Prof. Kellogg, Dr. 
McCullough, Major Langdon, Henry Camp, Prof. 
Archer, Mr. Mallory, and Prof. A. G. Deame. 

The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, Misses Jesse and 
May Talmage, Miss Alice Martin, and Miss Bessie 
Whittemore entertainea their friends at Dr. Tal- 
mage’s residence, No. 1 South Oxford-street, 
Brooklyn, from 2 to 9 o’clock cg . Some 
1,200 guests visited the Pastor of the Tabernacle, 
to wish him a happy New Year, among whom 
were Gen. J. V. Meserole, Dr. Spooner, Charles E. 
Hartshorn, Jr., Col. Page, Prof. Ali, ex-Judge S. D. 
Morris, Prof. F. Durige, George W. Morgan, J. M. 
Knapp, Gen. Silas Casey, E. M. Knowles, J. F. 
Ames, Col. J. K. Clark, J. H. Anderson, A. J. 
Powell, Gen. Woodford, Major Pond, Prof. Archer, 
A. 8. Barnes, W. Barnes, T. M. Speliman, Van Pelt 
Talmage, Dr. Guy. Dr. Owen E. Houghton, Hiram 
W. Hunt, Horatio C: King, the Rev. Dr. Spear, 
United States District Attorney A. W. Tenney, Dr. 
Harrison A. Tucker, A. McLean, Charles Evans, 
and Rufus Williams. Dr. Talmage entertained his 
friends with music and acold collation. 


—__—~_»—_—_—_—— 

THE PARK ALIVE WITH SKATERS. 
OVER 25,000 PERSONS ENJOY A DAY ON THE 
ICE—THE BIG POND IN GOOD CONDITION. 

Central Park never presented on any holi- 
day a more lively and brilliant appearance than it 
did yesterday. To be sure there were not as many 
ladies to be seen as on other festive days; their 
duties kept them at home to dispense the hospitali- 
ties of the season and receive the warm congratu- 
lations of their many admirers, but the crowd of 
rosy-cheeked, robust young fellows who preferred 
good healthy exercise to “calling” was simply im- 
mense. The skating-ponds were, of course, the 
great attraction, and the crowds they attracted as- 
tonished even the employes of the Park. There is 
a line of sleighs, managed after the manner of the 
Coney Island stages, which run from the entrance 
to the Park at Eighth-avenue and Fifty-ninth-street 
directly to the pond for 5 cents, and yesterday they 
were loaded to their utmost capacity. Skaters are 
allowed to commence their fun at 8 A. M., and the 
first stage up after that hour and all following 
were well crowded. The drivers managed their 
horses well, and, though they evidently entered 
into the spirit of the races going on around them, 
kept out of the way of the handsome cutters that 


were continually dashing past, and simply gave 
their passengers a glimpse of the fast trotters as 
they showed their speed in many lively brushes, 

The great pond was in splendid condition; under 
the bridge and in some places along the shore there 
were a few rough spots, but the main body of ice, 
sufficiently large for 5,000 or 6,000 persons to skate 
on, was as smooth as a ball-room floor, without 
lump, blemish, or a weak spot, and the skaters 
were delighted. Suverintendent Homer Rogers, 
not on skates, but wrapped ina heavy great-coat, 
sealskin cap, and a pair of rubber boots up to his 
knees, was flying over the ice as lively as any of 
the boys, and enjoying it all hugely. Hestoppedin 
his labors for a few moments’ chat, but was impa- 
tient to get back to his work. ‘ Why,” said he, ‘I 
never saw anything to equal this since we have had 
skating in the Park. Look at the crowd; it is sim- 
ply wonderful, and it has been so since we 
opened at 8 o’clock this morning. There 
has been no let-up all day. The condifions 
could scarcely be more favorable, it is true; the 
sky is bright, the sun shines out without a cloud to 
interfere with its brightness, yet it is not strong 
enough to injure the ice; no bitter cold wind is 
blowing, and the air is clear and bracing, just the 
kind that skaters like, for the exercise sets their 
blood in motion and keeps them warm. I think I 
am safe in saying that we have had from 25,000 to 
30,000 on the ice to-day; twice we have been 
obliged to clear the lake to give the men a chance 
to sweep off the ice, for the sharp skates in two or 
three hours cut it * so finely that it looks more 
like a snow-field than anything else, and we have 
to bring the brooms in action.” 

* There is a_ big improvement in the skaters, this 
season, I notice. They strike out now, and most 
of them manage to keep on their heels. It used to 
be about three out of five down, and the other two 
either going down or getting up, but now, as you 
see, there are only about two or three out ofa 
dozen on their backs, and the others are clipping 
along full of confidence and as gayly as birds, If 
Sunday isa bright day I don’t believe we can ac- 
commodate the crowd. To-day, you see, we have 
but very few ladies on the ice: they are most 
all at home dishing out goodies to their gallants; 
to-morrow they will be up here by the thousands, 
and goodness knows how we will take care of 
them. The ice will all be swept again the first 
thing in the morning, and ready for the pleasure- 
seekers at 8 o’clock, and we will do what we can 
for their comfort.” 

The appearance of the frozen lake fully justified 
all that Mr. Rogers had said. It was crowded, but 
there was a noticeable absence of all disorderly or 
objectionable persons, and all went on as merry as 
a marriage bell. Bumps and tumbles were plenti- 
ful, but all took them good-naturedly, and as a reg- 
ular part of the fun, and there was no sign of dis- 
content or ill-feeling anywhere. The irrepressible 
small boys were, of course, present in goodly num- 
bers, and as long as ~ behaved themselves they 
were allowed to have all the fun they could, but if 
they tried any of the old pranks, such as falling 
down before young ladies to see them tumble, or 
darting between some stout old gentleman’s legs 
to see him fall on his nose, they were quickly cared 
for the Police. 

At 5 o’clock there were, according to Mr. Rogers’s 
estimate, fully 5,000 persons on the ice, and when 
the order was given to clear the pond they did so 
very unwillingly, yet good-naturedly, and in half 
an houror less the space was cleared. Thena 
merry sleigh-ride to the avenue, and the grand 
skating gathering at Central Park separated. 


A MERRY NEW YEAR’S PARTY. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Butler Duncan, No. 1 


Fifth-avenue, eluded the throng of New Year's 
callers yesterday by organizing alittle party fora 
trip to Staten Island, where Mr. Duncan has a 
country seat on the summit of Gryme’s Hill—an 


emuinence overlooking the village of Tompkinsville, 
and situated about two miles inland from that coz 
little namlet. The party left the City about 10 o’cloc 
in the morning, and enjoyed the magnificent sleigh- 
ing from Tompkinsville to Mr. Duncan's country 
seat, which consists of a large and rambling 
structure, surrounded by an ample acreage of for- 
est and park, in the vicinity of Silver Lake. The 
wildness and ruggedness of nature have been 
carefully preserved, though subdued to the reg- 
ular outlines of art in the landscape garden- 
ing to which the tract has been subjected, 
and the skating pond, surrounded by lusty oaks, 
upon which yesterday a few dry leaves lingered, 
lay like a huge crystal in its setting of snow. Tne 
skating pond was brought into requisition, and 
many a figure was cut upon its crystal surface. At 
noon a collation was served, and the gay party re- 
turned by the 4 o’clock boat to this City, having 
passed a New Year’s festival enjoyable from its 
very freshness and novelty. 
A ESET 
THE DAY IN BROOKLYN. 

Impressive religious services in many of the 
churches ushered in the New Year, and, when the 
last stroke of 12 announced the death of 1880, joy- 
ous peals rang out from many spires, announcing 
the birth of 1881. The worldly celebration of the 
event took the shape of balls, parties, regimental 
“ stag rackets,” and similar entertainments. Upto 
a late hour, and particularly in the German quar- 
ters of the city, parties of merry revelers evoked 
the echoes of the night with bacchanalian chants. 


In the morning services were held in the Catholic 
churches as on a Sunday, the Feast of the Circum- 
cision being the first holiday of obligation in that 
Church. 

The custom of making calls seemed to be gen- 
erally observed. Well-dressed young c ppen were to 
be met in every street, hurrying aloffg as if the 
duty or pleasure of making calls was a matter of 
paramount importance. The merry jingle of the 
sleigh-bells was heard on all sides. The lists pub- 
lished in the local papers of those who intended to 
receive calls were made up in great part of clergy- 
men and politicians. If a judgment may be formed 
from the number of baskets tied outside the doors 
on Columbia Heights and on the Hill, the custom 
of receiving calls on New Year’s Day has been re- 

»udiated toa large extent in those localities. Mayor 

owell received calls in the City Hall during the 
early hours of the day. Ludwig Semler, the new 
Controller, and Zachariah Voorhies, the new City 
Auditor, also teceived their friends at the City Hail. 


elt 
ABOUT APPEALS. 

“*Subscriber’’ wishes to know whether ‘‘an 
appeal from a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in civil actions can be taken to 
Congress.”’ In response, it may be said that the 
right of appealing to Congress by any citizen on 
every conceivable subject is supposed to be con- 
ferred by the constitutional provision declaring 
that all have the right to petition and present their 
grievances. Inthe strict sense, however, in which 
the term “appeal’’ is usedin legal proceedings, 


there can be no appeal from a court to a legislative 
body. Appeal, in law, means the removal of a 
cause from a lower to a higher tribunal of similar 
constitution in order that a proper decision may 
be had. Ana 1 from one court is taken to an- 
other court. hen men apply, as they sometimes 
do, to a legislative body to avoid the result of a ju- 
dicial proceeding, it cannot be considered an ap- 
peat - the way in which this term is usually em- 
ployed. 


ee 
FOUR PERSONS STRANGELY POISONED. 
Health Inspector Jeune, of Jersey City, is 
investigating a case of alleged poisoning. On Fri- 


da —~ he was notified by Dr. Holcombe that 
a Fam named Voor: of No. 95 Coles-street, 
were at the point of death from poison taken with 
| their food, The Health Inspector learned on visit- 


‘she ran into off the Capes of Delaware. 


+ 
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ing the afflicted household that on Friday after- 
noon Mrs. Voorhis and her three children ate some 
chow-chow. An hour and a half afterward they 
were seized with violent cramps and vomiting. Dr. 
Holcombe decided that they had been poisoned. 
On Friday night the condition of all four was such 
that. Dr. Holcombe feared they would die, but the 
mother andthe youngest child were able to move 
around the house yesterday. The other two chil- 
dren are in a critical condition still. The chow- 
chow was purchased from Rolff & Gloch, rs, 
on Coles-street. They say they have sold large 
quantities of the chow-chow from the tub from 
which the Voorhis family was supplied, and no 
other consumers of it have suffered any incon- 
venience from it. Of some chow-chow left in the 
tub one of the grocers ate freely yesterday, and 
was not made ill. The chow-chow has been taken 
by the Inspector, and will be analyzed. 


—_——— 


ICE AND M181 ON TRE SEA. 
—_- ~~. 

THE STEAMER NIAGARA RUNS INTO A 
SCHOONKR OFF THE DELAWARE CAPES, 
The steam-ship Niagara, of Ward’s Line, 

which sailed for Havana on Thursday, returned 

Friday evening, towing into port a schooner which 

The Ni- 

agara had a general cargo and abont 30 saloon pas- 

sengers. She crossed the bar at 6:30 P. M, on 

Thursday. Owing to the intense coldness of the 

weather it was impossible to land the pilot, and he 

anticipated a free trip to Havana. The ocean be- 
ing warmer than the air, a mist arose from it 
through which it was possible to see only a short 
distance. The members of the watch on deck 
hurried about in the discharge af their duties, and 
suffered greatly from the cold. None of the officers 
of the Niagara remember a time when the weather 

was so extremely cold at sea. Shortly after 3 

o’clock on Friday morning the Niagara was off 

the Capes of Delaware, proceeding cautiously. 

A thick mist still rested on the surface of 

the ocean. Suddenly a small sailing vessel, 

without any side lights burning, was discovered on 
the starboard bow. The Niagara sounded a whis- 
tle of warning, and her rudder was instantly put 
hard to port. She was now close upon the sailing 


vessel. Had the latter been discovered a moment 
sooner a collision would have been avoided. The 
Niagara’s head, however, had been sufficiently 
turned to prevent her from striking the other ves- 
sel stem on. Her bow grazed the side of the 
schooner, carrying away the foremast, head-gear, 
and bowsprit of the latter. The oiner- 
work on the starboard bow of the agara 
abaft the anchor was cut in above the main 
deck, but otherwise she suffered no injuries. 
She at once hove to and asked the stranger—which 
roved to be the three-masted schooner 8. N. Craw- 
ord, of Camden, N. J., bound from James River 
for this port. with a cargo of wood—whether she 
was in need of assistance. Her Captain cried out 
that nis vessel was sinking. The schooner had 
sprung a Jeak, and, although her pumps were 
manned after the wreck had been cleared away, it 
was impossible to free the hold from water. A life- 
boat was lowered from the steam-ship and sent to 
the schooner. The Captain of the Crawford said he 
did not think he would be warranted in abandoning 
his vessel. 

The Niagara lay to near the Crawford until day- 
light. Capt. Baker then very generously decided 
to take her in tow instead of giving her crew the 
option of abandoning their vessel or of remaining 
on board and taking the chances of bringing her 
into port in her crippled condition. ‘The schooner 
was accordingly taken in tow at9 A. M. Immense 
fields of thick ice intervened between the two ves- 
sels and the Delaware Breakwater. Capt. Baker, 
therefore, put about and headed back to this 
port. The weather continued intensely cold, and 
some of the steamer’s sailors were frost-bitten 
while in the discharge of their duties. Floating 
ice was meet with all along the coast, and fields of 
it were seen miles off Barnegat. After towing 
the disabled schooner 125 miles, the Niagara 
dropped anchor off Tompkinsville, Staten Island, on 
Friday evening. The ife around her was then so 
thick that it was impossible to send a boat ashore 
in order to report her return. Several signals were 
made from her down the Bay, but they were not 
observed on shore, and nothing was known 
in this City of the Niagara's return until 
yesterday morning. Capt. Baker says that 
the Captain of the Crawford -.stated that 
his, vessel displayed no side-light, because 
it was impossible for ordinary lamp-oil to burn in 
the intensely cold atmosphere. The bright lights 
of the steamer were seen from the schooner some 
minutes before the collision, but, owing to the 
mist and the fact that the schooner’s crew were 
half blinded by the cold, the colors of the lights 
could not be made out. Consequently, the crew of 
the schooner could not tell which way the steamer 
was sailing until they were almost under her bows. 
The schooner was badly shaken up by the collision, 
and the Captain’s wife and most of the crew were 
very much alarmed. The shock sustained by the 
Niagara was much lignter, and no alarm was felt 
on board of her. Only one of her pestengers 
took the trouble to venture on eck and 
ask the cause of the stoppage of the vessel. 


.The Crawford, whose deck-load of wood had been 


piled up to a height of several feet, and none of 
which, strange to say, had been lost overboard at 
the time of the collision, was towed up the North 
River yesterday and moored on the Jersey side. In 
the afternoon a tug-boat was sent down to the 
Niagara with some lumber and four carpenters, 
who will repair the injured joiner work at sea. 


‘Shortly after dark last evening the Niagara weighed 


her anchor, and, steaming through the floating ice. 
was soon outside the Narrows. She was detained 
something over 48 hours by the mishap. Her pas- 
sengers all remained on board while she was at 
anchor. Probably the one who was most disap- 
pointed by the collision was the pilot, who had 
been anticipating a pleasure trip to the tropics, 
but was instead compelled to return and resume 
his duties in this cold and stormy neighborhood. 
Capt. Baker, of the Niagara, has made the follow- 
ing official report: . 

“ Sailed hence for Havana onthe 3( th. At 6:30 P. M. 
crossed the bar; weather intensely cold and mist over 
the water preventing all observation. Progeeded on 
our course until 3:30 A. M. on the 31st, when, off the 
Capes of ‘Delaware, collided with the three-masted 
schooner §. N. Crawford, from James River for New- 
York, loaded with wood. The schooner struck us on 
the starboard bow abaft the anchor, cutting in the 

oiner work above the main deck, the schooner losing 
oremast, bowsprit, and head-gear. She reported leak- 
ing badly, and we laid by her until daylight, and at 9 
A. M. took her in tow and proceeded to New-York. 
abe schooner had no lights burning at the time of col- 
sion,” 


Capt. Wallace, of the steam-ship Burswell, which 
arrived from Leghorn on Friday evening, reports 
that on the 26th ult. he was caught ina nor gale 
from the north and north-west. On the 29th ult., 
when 110 miles to the eastward of Delaware, dur- 
ing asevere north-westerly gale, the rudder of the 
steam-ship was broken. The steamer was 
steered into the nearest harbor by means 
of the sails. The rudder was there se- 
cured by chains and the steamer proceeded. 
Several mishaps are reported as having been 
caused by ice in the Lower Bay on Friday last. 
The German bark Orpheus, which arrived from 
Hamburg a few days since after a stormy passage, 
during which she lost several sails, was anchored 
in the Lower Bay. On the 31st she was caught in a 
field of ice and lost one of her anchors and %5 
fathoms of cable. The R. F. Cahill, and another 
tug-boat, which were towing up 14 canal-boats 
from South Amboy, were caught in the ice on Fri- 
day morning and could make no headway against 
it until late in the same afternoon. The 
schooner B. J. Willard, bound for Key West, 
was caught in the ice just before noon on 
Friday and was drageed ashore at the upper 
middle of Romer Shoal. She was floated late the 
same afternoon and was towed up to Staten Island. 
The British steam-ship Bengloe, which arrived from 
the Mediterranean yesterday, experienced a heavy 
gale on Thursday in latitude 37° 50’, and longitude 
(2° 20’. The wind blew first from the south-west. 
Changing to the west it increased into a hurricane, 
which raged for one hour and was accompanied b 
lightning and rain. Capt. Sinclair, of the Britis 
steam-ship Scandinavia, 4lso from the Mediter- 
ranean, encountered series of north-wéstorly 
gales during the latter part of his voyage. The 
steam-ships Baltic, of the White Star Line, the Ne- 
vada, of the Guion Line, the Belgenland, of. the Red 
Star Line, and the Neckar, of the North German 
Lloyds, which have arrived since Friday afternoon, 
all met with more or less unfavorable weather 
while crossing the ocean, but none of them report 


any accidents. 
ER 


A REBEL GENERAL'S WIDOW. 

Sarah E. Belden, who is said to be the widow 
of a rebel General, has been identified in the Hua- 
son County Jail, where she is imprisoned, asa 
skillful boarding-house thief. The offense which 
led to herimprisonment in Jersey City is that of 
having stolen from the residence of Mr. Thomas, in 
York-street, a few articles of little value. Mr. 


“Thomas says that early in December the prisoner 


went to his house, and engaged board at the rate of 
$25 a week. Onthe day of her arrival at the house 
she seemed uneasy because her luggage did not ar- 
rive, and she went several times to the express 
oftice to make inquiries concerning it. It had not 
come on the following day, and she said she would 

o to New-York to learn the cause of the delay. 

fter she had left, a silver dollar that had 
been on a mantel, a pair of gloves, anda 
silk umbrella was missed. Mr. Thomas next saw 
Mrs. Belden in New-York a week ago. He ac- 
costed her, and induced her to accompany him to 
his house, where he had her arrested. Justice 
Peloubet committed her for trial. Since she has 
been in jail she has been identified as a woman 
who robbed the houses of P. T. Wandle, in Uni- 
versity-place, New-York City; of Mr. Van Houten, in 
Grove-street, New-York, and of Charles Simpson, 
No. 48 West Fourth-street. ; 
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ONE OF THE RIVER “IMPROVEMENTS.” 

From the Wheeling (West Va.) Register, Dec. 25. 

The dam which Unicle Sam finished building 
last Summer in the Monongahela River, just below 
Morgantown, "was badly damaged by the late 
freshet. There are two intermediate dams required 
to finish the work, and Uncle Sam began at the 


hind end of the job, the damaged dam serving no 
present purpose further than asa mammoth ob- 
struction in the river. and furnishing an irresistible 
argument for the further and immediate prosecu- 
tion of the work to completion, which latter was 
the motive power that directed it. When the river 
is improved up to Morgantown it will furnish an 
outlet to that section of the State, which will be of 
very great benefit, and there is no necessity for 
having it Gelayed four or five years. With a little 
enterprise and management the people of that sec- 
tion canhave the entire appropriation and the 
work completed next Summer, and thus save five 
years of lost tima. “ 


CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 


merece emnetnity 
NEW-YORE. 


Michael. Malloy, of No. 311 East Forty-sixth- 
street, died yesterday of small-pox at the Riverside 
Hospital. 

Mary Porter, 14 days old, was suffocated 
while in bed with her mother, at No. 145 West 
Nineteenth-street, on Friday night. 

Police Justice Kilbreth was prevented by 
sickness from holding court yesterday. He is.suf- 


fering from a very severe cold, which confines him 
to his house. 


A week of prayer is to be begun in the Niath 
Ward this afternoon. Services will be held in the 


Central Methodist Episcopal Church, the Rev. W. 
W. Page presiding. 


Wilhelmina Noll, 22 years of age, developed 
small-pox yesterday at St. Francis'’s Hospital, and 


was removed by the sanitary authorities to the 
Riverside Hospital. 


Ignatz Steinmetz, aged 54, fell down a flight 
of stairs at his residence, No. 116 East Fourth- 


street, yesterday, and received injuries which re- 
sulted in death soon after. 


A car of the Second-avenue line, while in the 
depot at Second-avenue and Ninety-sixth-street, 
took fire yesterday morning from the patent heater 


with which the cars are furnished, and was de- 
stroyed. No other damage was done. 


John Gerken, aged 49, of No. 63 New Bow- 
ery, who was arrested on Friday night and locked 
up in the Delancey-street Police station for intoxi- 
cation, was found yesterday morning suffering 
from alcoholism and paralysis, and was taken to 
Bellevue Hospital. 

Louis Sorg, a German, of No. 565 Second- 
avenue, was knocked down by a large dog, with 


which he was playing, about three weeks ago. In 
the fall he fractured a leg, and was taken to Belle- 
vue Hospital. A few days ago gangrene set in, and 
Sorg died yesterday in consequence. 

Next Thursday evening, the St. Jolin’s Fair, 
in Brevoort Hall, will close. The gold-headed cane, 
for which Commissioner Jacob Hess, Police Jus- 
tice Solon B. Smith, Assemblyman Frederick Hile- 
man, and ex-Alderman Michael Tuomey were com- 
petitors, has been awarded to Justice Smith. 

The free Saturday night lecture at the 
Cooper Union was delivered last evening by Prof. 
John MacMullen, of this City. His subject, the 
‘Roman Gladiators,’ was a vivid pictureof gladi- 
atorial scenes, and was listened to with much at- 
seeroe by an audience that well filled the large 

all. x 

During a quarrel in the Bowling Green yes- 
terday afternoon Daniel Kenny, of No. 26 Washing- 
ton-street, was assaulted by John Stiles, of No. 15 
Broadway, who knocked him down and kicked 
him on the head and face, injuring him severely. 


He was taken to Chambers-Street Hospital. Stiles 
escaped and is still at large. 


Coroner Ellinger yesterday took the ante- 
mortem deposition of James Jackman, of No. 223 


Lewis-street, who is now lying at Bellevue Hos- 
pital in a precarious condition from a pistol-shot 
wound in the left breast, inflicted by Hugh McCabe 
during a quarrel at the residence of the former on 
Tuesday evening last. The aeposition did not dis- 
close any facts in relation to the shooting that have 
not been already published. McCabe has not yet 
been arrested. 

The annual dinner of the New-York Press 
Club will he given at the St. Nicholas Hotel on 
Thursday eveninz. Among the guests will be ex- 
President Grant, Gen. W. T. Sherman; Commodore 
Nicholson, United States Navy; Chief-Justice Noah 
Davis: Hon. George B. Corkhill, United States At- 
torney, District. of Columbia; Benson J. Lossing, 
LL. D., Hugh J. Hastings, Algernon S. Sullivan, 
Lawrence Barrett, the tragedian; Robert Bonner, 
John N. Abbott, and others equally well known. 


The gentlemen who will act as pall-bearers 


at the funeral of the late District Attorney Benja- 


min K. Phelps are Judge John R. Brady, Judge Hen- 
ry A. Gildersleeve, Mr. M. W. Cooper, Corporation 
Counsel William C. Whitney, Mr, Elihu Root, Gen. 
Harland, one of Mr. Phelps's classmates; Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, and Police Commissioner 
Joel Mason. The Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, will assist the Rev. Dr. Taylor to- 
Gaya the funeral services in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. 

Officer Gleason, of the Seventeenth Precinct, 
while on post at 3:45 o’clock yesterday morning, 
heard a peculiar noise in the premises No. 207 First- 
avenue, and, peeping through the window, saw 
Michael Blake, of No. 425 East Fifteenth-street, 
trying to pry open the safe. The officer fired his 
xistol, and several citizens ran out from a saloon in 
Twelfth-street to his aid. They*vent to the rear of 
the premises and caught the burglar just as he was 
in the act of escaping over the fence. He was ar- 
raigned before Justice Smith, in the Essex Market 
Police Court, yesterday, and held to await trial in 
default of $1,500. 

ee 


BROOKLYN. 
Robert W. Andrews, a lawyer, residing at 


No. 69 Second-place, fell on the stoop of his house 


on Friday night, and, alighting on his head, suf- 
fered injuries from which he died yesterday. 


James McGuire, of No. 8 Vine-street, got 
drunk yesterday and beat and kicked his wife in a 
brutal manner. He was arrested, and his wife, 


who is in a precarious condition, was taken to the 
hospital. 


Frederick Hoag, of No. 854 Fulton-street, 
while temporarily insane, attempted to commit 
suicide yesterday by cutting his throat with a ra- 


zor. He was taken to the City Hospital. His re- 
covery is doubtful. 


Michael Coffey, a liquor-dealer, was found 
dead yesterday on the steps of a cellar under a 
drinking saloon at No. 696 Fulton-street. Coffey is 
supposed to have fallen asleep on the steps during 
the night, and to have died from exposure. 

While the tug-boat General McClellan was 
towing the oil barge Astral through the draw of the 


Third-street bridge over the Gowanus Canal yes- 
terday her boiler exploded. A piece of her smoke- 
stack struck Benjamin Burt, the Captain of the oil 
barge, injuring his back and breaking his left arm. 
A flying piece of wood struck Capt. Wilson, of the 
coal barge Mary, inflicting a slight injury. No other 
persons were injured by the explosion. The tug, 
which is owned by John McCarthy, her Captain, 

was damaged to the extent of $800. 

— 

NHW-JERSEY. 
Michael Flaherty, alias ‘‘ Left’? Flaherty, 
who was convicted recently in Jersey City of hay- 
ing assaulted an officer to rescue a prisoner, 


ear his bail last week. He was rearrested in 
oston yesterday. 


Charles Dribble, a driver of a North Hudson 
horse car, was pulled over the dash-board of his 
car, in Central-avenue, Jersey City, yesterday. The 


car passed over him, and he suffered injuries that 
will probably result fatally. 


‘The jurors in the case of James F. Keegan, 
who was indicted for writing an alleged libel upon 


ex-Senator Charles H. Winfield, retired for delibera- 
tion on Friday evening. Last evening they were 
summoned into court by Judge Garretson. ‘hey 
announced that they had not agreed, and were 
again sent to the jury room, where they will be 
confined until to-morrow, unless they agree upon a 
verdict before that time. It was said that the jury 
stood eight for conviction and four for acquittal, 
the latter doubting whether Keegan wrote the al- 
leged libelous article. 


a 


ON THE MERITS OF THE CASY. 

The Newburyport (Mass.) Herald tells this 
story of a well-known wit of the Essex Bar from 
the rocky wilds of Cane Ann: ‘ A liquor case was 
being tried in court, and as a part of the evidence a 
pint of whisky was produced by the Common- 


wealth, and it was clearly shown that the identical 
whisky was seized from the premises of the defend- 
ant, who had it there with intent to sell, and whom 
we will call Michael McCarty. It was not a very 
extensive seizure, but still the intent was just as 
bad. When the District Attorney arose he 
stated the case; said that he had no doubt but 
that his brother on the other side would make fun 
out of it, as was his wont, and ending by charging 
the jury to dispassionately try the case simply on 
its merits. As he sat down, Michael’s attorne 
arose. *G-g-gentlemen of the ju-jury,’ he said, 
‘the learned D-d-district Attorney s-s-says he 
w-w-wishes you t-t-to try this c-case on its m-m-mer- 
its. So do w-w-we. M-M-Michael McCarty, t-t-take 
the stand.’ Michael didso, He was a great burly 
Irishman, with a jolly countenance and exceedingly 
red nose. ‘M-Michael,’ continued his lawyer, 
*1-1-look upon the ju G-g-gentlemen of the jury, 
1-look upon Michael McCarty. No-notice his b-beam- 
ing countenance, his j-jolly rubicund face, and now 
g-gentlemen of the j-jury, do you believe, and are 
you pr cepa to state on your oaths, beyond a 
r-reasonable doubt, th-tbh-that if Michael McCarty 
had a p-p-pint of whisky he would s-sellit®? It is 
needless to say that they didn’t.” 
a 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE ONEIDA COM- 
’ MUNITY. 
From the Utica Herald, Jan. 1. 
The dissolution of the Oneida Community, as 
acommunity, seems imminent. The recent incorpor- 


ation of a stock company in its place, witha capital 
of $600,000, divided into twenty-five dollar shares, 
tells the whole story. There are now about 300 


ROYAL BAKING 


POWDER 
Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other prepara- 
tion makes such light. flaky hot breads, or hexurious 


PY The rich cooking flav 
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members of this famous family, about evenly 
divided as to sex, and all but 65 or 70 over 16. There 
are 40 families. The stock, none of which is to be 
sold to outsiders within three years, is to be divided 
according to this scheme: Those who contributed 
property at the time of joining receive of this new 
stock one-half the amount putin. The remainder 
of the stock is to be divided, according to the terms 
of service, among persons 16 years 
of age and neware. Children under 16 
years are to be provided for by _ the 
company until they attain thatage. After three 

ears, before stock can be put on the outside mar- 

et, it must be offered for 30 days to members of 
the present company. The Board of Directors 
just chosen is E. H. Hamilton. T. R. Noyes, George 
Campbell, M. H. Kinsley, M. E. Kinsley, G. D. 
Allen, Alfred Barron, J. W. Towner, and C. O. Kel- 
logg. E. H. Hamilton will serve as Pres’jent, T. R. 
Noyes as Secretary, and George Campbell as Treas- 
urer. The company will carry on its old work of 
farming, fruit canning, silk-works, and trap fac- 
tory. and give employment to about 100 outside 
hands during most of the season. Just now ice- 
cutting is being prosecuted, and the 100 tons which 
the community packs will soon be in store. 

es 


BURGLARS IN A POST OFFICE. 
———_-_—-7 
STATION E, IN EIGHTH-AVENUE, ROBBED— 


POOR LUCK OF THE THIEVES. 


Capt. Washburne, of the Twentieth Pre- 
cinct, reported at the Central Office yesterday that 
Post Office Station EF, at No. 465 Eighth-avenue, was 
robbed by burglars on Friday night or early yester- 
day morning. The station is in a large storage 
warehouse on the west side of Eighth-avenue, be- 
tween Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth streets. At 
its rear is a large court-yard for the passage of 


wagons, the entrance to which is in Thirty-third- 
street. At 5 o’clock yesterday morning Mr. Wil- 
liam Cooley, a clerk employed in the station 
found the place in disorder. All the drawers and 
desks had been forced open, and their contents 
littered the floor. An attempt had been made to 
blow open the safe, which stands in the office. of 


. the Superintendent, but from lack of time this had 


been unsuccessful. Holes had been drilled in the 
door of the safe above the combination lock, and 
were filled with powder. A fuse had been fixed in 
place, but had not been lighted. A rear win- 
dow overlooking the court-yard was open, 
and near by was a ackage of postal 
cards. It is thought that the burglars, when their 
preparations for blowing open the safe were almost 
completed. were alarmed by the appearance of Mr. 
Cooley, and fled through the open window. They 
had doubtless intended to carry off the package of 
ostal cards, but abandoned it at the window to 
acilitate their flight. They succeeded, however, 
in carrying off their tools. 

An examination of the premises showed that the 
burglars had picked the lock of the iron gate at 
the entrance to the courtyard and then forced 
open a wooden gate. This gave them access to the 
rear windows of the Post Office station. These 
windows are protected by iron shutters. The 
burglars cut out a section of one of these shutters 
near the latch which fastened it to a bar running 
across the window. To lift the latch and open 
the window was then an easy matter. The 
thieves carried off $20 in money, $12 worth 
of postage stamps, $16 worth of stamped news- 
paper wrappers, $22 wovth of postal cards, and $24 
worth of stamped envelopes, the total value of the 
property stolen being $94. It is supposed that the 

urglars were three men whom a policeman who 
patrolled Kighth-avenue saw loitering at the cor- 
ner of Thirty-third-street and EKighth-avenne short- 
ly before the discovery of the burglary. They 
moved away when the policeman approached 
them. Within a year three Post Office stations 
have been entered by thieves. In one case, 
that of Station F, in Third-avenue, 
near Twenty-eighth-street, the safe was forced 
open and several thousand dollars in money and 
stamps were stolen. Less than two months ago 
burglars were surprised while ransacking Station 
D, in the Plympton Building, in Ninth-street, and 
they are now in Sing Sing Prison. No clue to the 
thieves who robbed Station E has been obtained 
by the Police. - 
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ROTTLED IN SPAIN. Fancy DECANTERS, 
Sold by wine-deaters, grocers, &c.—Advertisement, 


gn ice ac eer sg 
PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 


In steam-ship Nevada, from Liverpool.—Miss R. 
Aaron, R. M. Ball, I. Horne, A. H. Sansom, Miss Annie 
Sansom, Thomas Russell, Mrs. C. Coyle, Miss Agness 
Coyle and infant, Mrs. Alice Hunt, Robert Lane, L 
Mason, Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsbottam, F. Schott. 


In steam-ship Belgenland, from Antwerp.—O. E. Lam- 
boette, Mrs. Campbell, Miss Lena Bethune, Miss Corah 
RO TE SL A RL 


DOWN! DOWN! 


MANUFACTURERS’ GRAND COMBINATION SALE OF 


TOR RI 


Six-dollar Sacques 

Nine-dollar Sacques 

Ten-dollar Sacques 

Fifteen-dollar Sacques............. at 
Twenty-five-dollar Sacaues....... at 
Eight-dollar Ulsters. 

Eleven-dollar Ulsters 
Fifteen-dollar Ulsters 
Thirty-five-dollar Ulsters 
Fifty-dollar Ulsters 

Six-dollar Walking Jackets 
Twelve-dollar Walking Jackets. .at 
Fifteen-dollar Walking Jackets .at 
Thirty-dollar Walking Jackets...at 
Seven-dollar Dolmans 


Fifty-dollar Dolmans.............. at 

Ten-collar Circulars 

Twelve-dollar Circulars 

Twenty-dollar Circulars 

AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER WRAPS AT EQUALLY 
LOW PRICES. 


EIGHTH-AVENUE AND 24TH-ST. 


Waller McSoriey 


245 GRAND-ST., NEAR BOWERY. 


FUR-LINED DOLMANS AND CIRCULARS 
AT HALF PRICE. 
DOLMANS, ULSTERS, 
CIRCULARS. 

DOLMANS at $6, $8, $10, $12, $15, $18, and upward. 
ULSTERS.—DOUBLE-BREASTED Coaching ULSTER 
of CHEVIOT, in DIFFERENT COLORS, handsomely 
made and finished, at $7; worth $12. ALSO, ULSTERS 
at $5 50, $6, $8, and upward. SACQUES of IMPORT- 
ED DIAGONAL and BEAVER, RICHLY TRIMMED, at 
$10 and $12; worth double. Also, SACQUES at $5, $6, 
$8, $9, $14, to $30. BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE 
CITY. 

LADIES’ SUITS and COSTUMES.—CASHMERE 
SUITS, RICHLY TRIMMED with SATIN or NOVELTY, 
at $8; worth $15. SILK SUITS at $15; worth $35. 
Other grades EQUALLY AS CHEAP. IMMENSE 
STOCK and MUST BE SOLD. 


“CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, ULSTERS, AND SUITS, 
BEST STOCK AND LOWEST PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS, SKIRTS. BLACK GOODS, SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, VELVETEENS, DAM:SSE BRO- 
CADES, &c., GREAT REDUCTIONS. 

STRIPED AND CHECKED SILKS, 200 DRESS 
LENGTHS, from 10 to 22 yards, at from 360. to 50c. 
per yard. WORTH DOUBLE. 

RICH DRESS SILES, 75e. PER YARD; SILE FIN- 
ISHED VELVETEEN AT 3lc. 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, SILK 
AND LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, TABLE CLOTHS, 
TABLE LINENS, TOWELLINGS, FLANNELS, BLANK- 
ETS, &e., &c., AT GREAT REDUCTIONS, 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 GRAND-ST., NEAR BOWERY. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 


LADIES’ SACQUES, AND 


FINE FURS. 
Sleigh Robes ‘and Gents’ Furs 


At greatly reduced prices, 
NO, 449 BROADWAY and NO, 26 MERCER-ST. 


Bethune, Jane Falsom, Frank Peto, OC. W. Corzin, Al- 
exander Corzin, Miss Maria Corzin, Miss Hannah 
Wardwell, Miss Carroli Wardwell, Adolph Bolins, 
Bernard _Baes, H. Hagen, William Wood, 5, Bing, W. 
Rohen, H. Eipermann, C. Derveis. 


re 


MINIATURE ALMANAC—THIS DAY. 


Sun rises.....7:25 | Sun sets..... 4:45 | Moon sets...7:41 
HIGH WATER—THIS DAY. 


P.M P. M. P.M. 
Sandy Hook. .9:25 | Gov.Island.10:14 | Hell Gate..11:36 


MARINE INTELLIGENCE, 


NEW-YORE..........--+ SATURDAY, JAN. 1 


ARRIVED. 


Steam-ship Scandinavia, (Br.,) Sincalir, Genoa, Nov. 
22, Leghorn 26, Messina 29, Palermo Dec. 1, Naples 3, 
andGibraltar 8th, with mdse. and passengers to Hen- 
derson Bros. 

Steam-ship Bengloe, (Br..) Webster, Hiogo Oct. 13, 
Shanghai 31, Amoy Nov. 4, Singapore llth, Port Said 
a , and Gibraltar 12, with teas, &c., to Henderson 

ros. 

Steam ship Belgenland, (Belg.,) Jackson, pairrery 
pa 13, with mdse. and yassangers to Peter Wright 

ons. 

Steam-ship Gate City, Daggett, Savannah Dec. 30, 
with mdse. and passengers to George Yonge. 

Steam-ship George W. Clyde, Winnett, Charleston 
¢ 29, with mdse, and passengers to J. W. Quintard 

oO. 

> City of Savannah, Fleetwood, Savannah 
Dec. 30, with mdse. and passengers to George Yonge. 

Steam-ship Neckar. (Ger.,) Stormer, Bremen Dec. 19, 
via Southampton 21, with mdse. and passengers to 
Oelrichs & Co. 

Steam-ship Breakwater, Hulphurs, Norfolk, with 
mdse. and pegemaees to Old Dominion Steam-ship Co. 

Steam-ship Bermuda, (Br.,.) Faircloth, Humacoa Dec. 
21, Ponce 22, Mayaguez 28, Aguadilla 23, Areceibo 24th, 
and St. John, P. R., 25th, with mdse. and passengers 
to A. E. Outerbridge & Co. 

Steam-ship Vincenzo Florio, (Ital.,) Viola, Palermo 
Dec. 14, and Gibraltar 17th, with mdse. and passengers 
to Phelps Bros. & Co. 

eee Euphrates, (Rr.,) Mitchell, Yokohama Oct. 
12. Shanghal 21, Amoy 26, Singpore Nov. 4, Port Said 
28th, and Dec. 10, with teas, &c., Benham, Pickering 


& Co. 
Steam-ship Albemarle, Mallett, Lewes,with mdse. And 
passengers to Old Dominion Steam-ship Co. 
Steam-ship United States, Matthews, 3altimore. 
WIND—Sunset, at Sandy Hook, light, N.; eloudy. 


——_>—_—- 


SAILED. 


Steam-ships Zeeland, for Rotterdam; Rhein, for Bre- 
men; Britannic, Egypt, and Simoon, for Liverpool; 
Aurtralia and Canada, for London; Ethiopia, for Glas- 
gow; Arragon, for Bristol; Muriel, for St. Johns, P. R., 
&c.; Colorado, for Galveston: Louisiana and Algiers, 
for New-Orleans; Western Texas, for Jacksonville, 
&c., Charleston, for Charleston; Old: Dominion, for 
Norfolk, &c., Ellen S, Terry, for Wilmington, N.C.; 
Knickerbocker, for Baltimore; ship City of Shanghai, 
for Glasgow. = 

SPOKEN. 

Dec, 28. lat. 42 44, lon. 59 54 steam-ship City of ° 
ter, (Br.,) from New-York to Liverpool. my ee 

ec aaiabantel 


FOREIGN PORTS. 


Ponct, Dec. 22.—In port, bark Jessey. (Br..) discharg- 
ing; schr. B. F. Lowell, dischraging; bark Justa, 
(Span.,) discharging. 

BY CABLE. 


Lowpor. Jan. 1.—Sid. Dec. 30, Cleveland, Hertha, 
Monte Allegro, Baltimore, Patriot, Sacramento, Capt. 
Grant, for Hampton Roads; Dec. 31, Bella Gaditana, 
Atlantic, Capt. Knudsen; Germania, Capt. Schulken; 
Gordon, Mary 8S. Gibson, for Delaware Breakwater; 
Nereus, for New-York; Privateer, Soren Berner, Vasa, 
New-York; Jan 1, Isaja, from Plymouth; John Camp- 
bell, with deal, for Hampton Roads. 

Arr. Dec. 24, Carmela, Nimrod, Sunbeam, Capt. 
Hand; Dec, 27, Auburndale; Dee. 30, Ettie, Hansa, 
Theodore Koerner; Dec. 31, Aurora, Capt. Holmgren; 
Botvid, Ne Plus Ultra, Nina Emilia, Progress, at Hull; 
Jan. 1, Freeman. 

Lonpon, Jan 1.—The White Star Line steam-ship 
Celtic, Capt. Glendell, from New-York Dec. 23, for 
Liverpool, was reported off Broadhead at noon to-day. 

The British steam-ships Cella, Capt. Smith, from 
New-Orleans Dec. 6, for Liverpool; Golden Horn, Capt. 
Valder, trom Philadelphia Dec. », for Dock, and Mary 
Louisa, Capt. Mace, from Baltimore Dec. 16, for Liver- 
pool, and the Dutch steam-ship Rotterdam, Capt. Lu- 
cas, from New-York Dec. 17, for Rotterdam. have arr. 

Havre, Jan. 1.—The Hamburg-American Line steam- 
— Cimbria, Capt. Ludwig, sld. hence, for New-York, 
o-day. 


SIS TELA VENUE AND 20T7TEt-STREET, 


R.EL.MACY &C0 


14TH-ST., 6TH-AVENUE, AND 13TH-ST. 


SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY COMPLETED ANB 
STOCKS FILLED WITH NEW AND SEASONABLE 
GOODs, 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


BLACK SILK 


AND BLACK SATIN BROCADES., 
50 PIECES CELEBRATED CACHEMIRE ALEXAN. 
DRE AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
50 PIECES HEAVY BLACK SATIN BROCADES, 
COMPRISING 15 NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS, AT 
$1,84. SOLD THIS SEASON FOR $3. 


BLACK 
DRESS GOODS 


WE SHALL CONTINUE TO OFFER THE BEST 
VALUE IN THE CITY IN CASHMERES, HENRIETTA 
CLOTHS, CAMEL’S HAIR, &o. 


CLOSING OUT OUR LADIES’ 


SUITS & CLOAKS 


AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


HOSIERY 


AND UNDERWEAR. LARGE LINE OF LADIE® 
SILK HOSE MUCH UNDER REGULAR PRIOES, 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR. 


WE MANUFACTURE OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 
THESE GOODS, AND UNDERSELL EVERY OTHEB 
HOUSE. 


CLOSING OUT THE BALANCE OF 
OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY. 


R.H.MACY &CO 
KOC 


9 


WILL BEGIN ON MONDAY, JANUARY THE 3D, THE 


CLOAK SALE 


OF THE 


SEASON, 


COMPLETELY UNDERSELLING ANY HOUSE NOW OFFERING 


LADIES’, MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S 


COATS, WALKING JACKETS, 
AND ULSTERS, 


HAVING BOUGHT THE ENTIRE STOCK OF THREE OF THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE CITY 
CONSISTING OF 


2,/00 


OF THIS SEASON’S FINEST GARMENTS, AT THE MERE PRICE.OF THE CLOTH, WITHOUT CHAR 
MANUFACTURING, AS FOLLOWS: a 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S COATS AND 
JACKETS, 


150 ALL-WOOL COATS, $2 75, formerly $7 50. 
120 PLUSH-TRIMMED BEAVER, $4 25, formerly $950. 
160 VELVET-TRIMMED BEAVER, $3, formerly $7 50 ‘ 
210 HEAVY-WEIGHT ULSTERS, $2 75, formerly $6 50. 
60 PLUSH-TRIMMED ULSTERS, $4 50. formerly $12. 
115 MISSES’ VERY FINE PLUSH-TRIMMED WALK- 
ING JACKETS, $4 95, formerly $15. 


LADIES’ WALHING JACKETS, 


75 HEAVY BEAVER, $1 90, formerly $5. 
140 FRENCH BEAVER, $4 75, formerly $10. 
270 ELEGANTLY TRIMMED FRENCH BEAVER, 87 75. 
formerly $15. 
130 THE VERY BEST, $8 50, formerly $16. 
LADIES’ PLUSH-TRIMMED WALKING 
JACKETS, 
115 SUPERIOR BEAVER, $6 75, formerly $12. 
130 FINE FRENCH BEAVER, $7 75, formerly $15. 
140 EXTRA FINE FRENCH BEAVER, $8 75, formerly 
$18. 
135 THE VERY FINEST, $12 50, formerly $25. 
ALL THESE GARMENTS ARE SUPERIOR IN FIN 
REPRESENTED TO BE, THE BEST FOR ‘THE 


The Great 
APPETIZER 


For COUGHS, COLDS BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, and all Diseases 
ot the THRCAT and LUNGS, 

In this new combination we have blended together 
by DISTILLATION (which cannot be effectually done 
in any other way) the Balsam Tolu, Rock Candy, pure 
old Rye Whisky, and a VALUABLE TONIC, which pre- 
serves all the virtues of the ingredients, yielding valu- 
able expectorant qualities, and giving the article a 
fine flavor and an agreeable taste. BALSAM TOLU 
has long been used by the medical profession for its 
soothing, healing, and nourishing properties in allay- 
ing any irritation of the taroat, chest, and lungs. To- 
lu Rock and Rye its a diffusive stimulant, creating a 
healthy appetite and toning up the system generally, 
The eminent chemist, Prof. G. A. Mariner, of Chicago, 
has analyzed it, and cheerfully recommends its use. 


| ELEGANT DOLMANS, 


TRIMMED WITH PLUSH, FUR, OR PASSEMENTR 
RIE, FROM $8 75 UP, EXACTLY ONE-HALF 
THE ORIGINAL PRICE, 


LADIES’ ULSTERS. 


65 HEAVY-WEIGHT §$£ 25, formerly $9. 
115 SUPERIOR BEAVER, $5, formerly $9 50. 
165 LIGHT-COLORED, SATIN HOOD, $7 50, formerly; 
$18. 


| FUR-LINED CIRCULARS AND DOLMANS 


OUR $45 CIRCULARS AT $24 50, 
AND ALL THE OTHERS LOW IN PROPORTION, 
CLOSING OUT -" 


LADIES’ COSTUMES 
AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
MADE FOR OUR FALL AND WINTER TRADE, 
AT EXACTLY HALF PRICES. 


ISH, OF PERFECT FIT, AND WILL BE FOUND AS 
MONEY EVER OFFERED IN THIS CITY. 
HH. C. F. KOCH, 
6TH-AYV. AND 20TH-STREET. 


The purity of the ingredients used makes ft 4 pleas- 

ant, healthful tonic and appetizing beverage for all. 

PUT UP IN QUART-SIZE BOTTLES FOR GENERAL 
AND FAMILY USE. 


CAUTION ! CAUTION !—DON’T BE DECEIVED 
by unfprincipled dealers who try to palm off upon you 
Rock and Rye in place of our TOLU ROCK AND RYE, 
which 1s the only medicated article made. The GEN. 
UINE must have a PROPRIETARY STAMP with our 
name, Lawrence & Martin, on each bottle, 


LAWRENCE & MARTIN, Proprietors, 
BRANCH, NO. 6 BARCLAY-ST., NEW-YORK 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, GROCERS, AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


ARTISTIC AND RELIABLE 


FURNITURE. 


HAVING REMOVED TO OUR NEW WAREROOMS, 
ADJOINING LORD & TAYLOR'S, WE OFFER AN 
IMMENSE STOCK OF NEW GOODS, FRESH FROM 
OUR FACTORY, AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


A line of gooasin French patterns at bargains. 


WARREN WARD & C0., 


AND 8 EAST 20TH-ST., 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND 5TH-AV., NEW-YORK. 


TEE 


WEEKLY TIMES 


WILL BE SENT 


To any address in the United States 


ONE YEAR 


a FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C. G GUNTHER SONS 
FURS. 


SEAL-SK!WN sacques AND poLMANs 
| FUR-LINED crecuLars AND WRAPS 


GENTS’ FUR coztars ann Groves 


FUR ROBES 


AT LARGELY REDUCED PRICES, 


1184 FIFTH-AVENUE 





